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THE GOLDEN MASK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘ The Stranger’s Secret,” “ Man and His Idol,” “ The Seventh 
Marriage,” “ The Warning Voice,” &c., dc. 
—_——_>———_.. 
CHAPTER IV. 
‘THE SECRET DRAWER. 


As these had been together from the first < 
They might have been together till the last. 
Tennyson. 

RECEIVING no answer from his wife, Fabian re- 
peated the words he had uttered, then stole upstairs 
and looked im at the door. 

The expression of his face was strange and start- 
ling. It could no longer be described as simply pale; 
but the ashy pallor of death wasupon it. The glare 
in his eyes was terrible to look on, and he trembled 
60 that the door shook in his hand. 

On perceiving the condition in which his wife re- 
mained, his first emotion was one of dismay. The 
ext moment a sickening smile of satisfaction lit up 
his distorted features. 

_ “Better so,” he gasped, under his breath. “ That 
Lideous shriek has frightened her. Good, good! She 
will know nothing but the result.” 

To make sure of this, he tock the lamp from the 
table and flashed it in her face. There was no sign 
of intelligence, not even the quiver of an eyelid. He 
lifted her hand, and it fell rigidly by her side. 

‘“What.a Providence!” he muttered. 

_ He replaced the lamp on the writing-table, but in 
his mingled satisfaction and trepidation did not notice 
the open desk, in which the portrait and the letters 
lay exposed. Had he done so, his views on the Pro- 
oe nature of this occurrence might have been 
modified, 

_As it was, he remained in ignorance of his wife's 
discovery and the inference she had drawn from it, 
and so turned from the room with this expression of 
thankfulness upon his lips. 

“What a Providence!” he again murmured, as he 
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[Vipa’s STRANGE MEETING WITH THE “GOLDEN T.”} 


took the extraordinary precaution of locking the door 
of the room on the outside. 

And in this grateful mood he descended the great 
draughty staircase, dimly lit by a candle standing on 
the floor below. 

To be grateful for anything, or torecognize a Provi- 
dence in anything, had become unusual with this 
man. Not that he had a hard heart or was of a de- 
praved nature. Under favourable circumstances he 
would have been a good, genial, happy man. But 
circumstances had been so unfavourable to him! 

It was the misfortune of Fabian Temple to be born 
a gentleman. His family was one of the oldest in 
the country—a fact which he could never forget. 
But, unfortunately, it was one of the most im- 
poverished—a fact which he could not well have 
banished from his memory had he desired to do so. 
Extravagance and speculation had brought his im- 
mediate ancestors to poverty, and that descended to 
him as an inheritance. 

And this poverty was of the least endurable de- 
scription. It was poverty associated with ostenta- 
tion—poverty wearing the masquerade of wealth. 

All the recolleetions of Fabian’s boyhood were con- 
nected with struggles to baffle, evade, and thrust 
aside, this odious thing, while, at the same time, he 
was carefully trained in the belief that as his family 
was good he must make his way. 

As the first step on the way, Fabian chose a pro- 
fession. He would becomea barrister, he determined, 
and his education was directed to that point. But 
just as he had taken the first steps, and was preparing 
to pass through the expensive forms which guard the 
sacred portals of that profession, the crash came—the 
crash which had all along been inevitable in the 
family came like an avalanche, overwhelming every- 
thing beneath it. 

Terrible was the blow ; but Fabian was still buoyed 
up with hope. Help mightcome. There was a dis- 
tant but rich branch of the family. This was repre- 
sented by a bachelor of seventy. Surely at his death 
he would recollect his handsome young kinsman, Fa- 
bian? ‘To whom else could he leave the accumulated 
wealth of many years? To whom, indeed? 

















It was at this time, and while this question remained 
unanswered, that the crisis of Fabian’s existence 
came. His position—brightened by the possibility of 
wealth from the distant quarter—was still good 
enough to gain him admission to the drawing-rooms 
of some of the best families in the neighbourhood. 
Among other houses at which he visited, there was 
that of the Earl of Courtland--a Cabinet minister and 
one of the proudest men of his day. Better, far 
better, had it been for Fabian had he never entered 
that noble mansion. There he met, there he was 
welcomed by, the Lady Edith, the earl’s daughter ; 
and that meeting and that welcome proved fatal to 
him. The beautiful, but haughty and imperious, 
woman won his heart only to trifle with it; she led 
him on, 

And last she fix’d a vacant stare, 
And slew him with her noble birth. 

In that extremity, the simple, loving, true-hearted 
Hilda consoled and sympathized with him; her love 
fell like balm on his lacerated heart, and half in 
despair, half in utter weariness of life, he married 
her. 

Not a promising opening for wedded life, it will be 
said, and yet fora year or two they were happy. 
Rather, Hilda was happy—Fabian calm and uncom- 
plaining. But Fate was against them. The old 
enemy, poverty, pressed them screly; then the 
wealthy relative was guilty of the folly of marrying 
at seventy-one, and dying next year, left all his pro- 
perty to his wife and her relations. 

This was the last amd severest blow. From this 
Fabian never recovered. He found himself doomed 
to the drudgery of a profession in which he had 
hoped to shine. He spent his days and nights in 
grubbing in the dark mines of the law for jewels with 
which other and more fortunate men made their 
reputations. He undertook the task of compiling a 
legal dictionary—he became, in fact, little better than 
a copyist, labouring incessantly for the smallest gains. 
Some men would not have felt this as anextraordinary 
hardship; but he did. Tohim it was torture, and 
as we have seen, it grew at last beyond endurance. 

That wag not s*aply the petulance of an over 
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tasked man te which we have listened. It was ‘the 
outbreak of a proad, impatient natare, curbed in be- 
yond the power of endurance. 

Fabian Teiple meant what he said; le was deter- 
mined to carve out for himself a position at any 
cost, at any sacrifice, at all risks. 

It was the resolve of desperation. 

And almost within the moment of expressing it, 
the rate man twiée recognized a special Provi- 
dence—in what? Inthe fortunate chance that the 
wife of his bosom was unable to become the witness 
of an act he was about to commit. 

Under other circumstances he would have been 
filled with commiseration at what he saw; but not 
now. ‘The one stern purpose which had taken pos- 
session of him, drove every touch of feeling from his 
heart. Desperation bas no time for pity. 

For a time—she could not tell how long a time— 
the fainting woman remained unconscious. Th 
slowly and painfully, her mind struggled through te. 
mists that had engulphed it, and she started up aad 
gazed blankly about her. 

Alone? Fabian not there? How'was this? What 
had happened? 

The answer came as in a wave of memory. Site 
recalléd the terfible shriek, Fabian’s departure» let 
own thisgiving as to his strange words, and thee 

Ha! ‘lieve was still the opew drawer! 


drawer witha spring, some faint hope Seiag tte her 
troubled heart, that this momentary Tetwrn of therold 
feeling might pass away. 

The silence of the grave reigned in the:room, 

But at ivtervals it wae broken by a peculiar sownd, 
to which the wife listemed with ever-imcrensimg, cu- 
riosity. A sound suchssshe had never heard there 
before. 

Was it in the house ? 

Surely not; for wheneer shoul@itiproceed? Fabian 
might explain. Fabian! Ah, why did he not re- 
turn? What could deteim him belowell this while ? 
He had gone down im answerto #ery for help. Was 
some poor creature suffering fren violence? Could 
any one be dying at their very door ? 

Koused to womanly sympathy, she rose-and crossed 
the room, wondering in her Heart that. Pabiwu-had 
not already summoned her to Kis-side. 

To her intense surprise and cousternation, the deor 
was locked. It was incredivle; yet it was tle un- 
mistakeable fact. 

“ Locked!” she ejaculated. ‘“ What can this mean ? 
The door locked! For what reason should Fabian 
take this precaution? Hecan have nothing to hide 
fromme, There cannot really be anything wrong, 
anything I ought not to witness? Or is it some-« 
thing lerrible, too horrible for my eyes?” 

She stood in the middle of the room, with her hand 
to her brow, thinking and listening. 

Again the sound whieh bad startled her broke the 
profound silence. It was peculiar. It was unlike 
anything she had ever heard in that house. Coupled 
with her husband's protracted absence and the locked 
door, it produced on her @ creeping sense of unde- 
tined apprehension, which in time became alnost in- 
supportable. 

Dreading she knew not what, but unable to control 
a growing restlessness, she tried the door again and 
again, then beat at it with ber closed hand, and 
called aloud for Fabian. 

There was no answer. 

A long, long time had passed away, when the 
wife's quick ear detected « cr eping step upen the 
stairs—a creeping, siewithy step, which nevertheless 
she knew to be that of her husband. A dead. pause 
succeeded to it. Then the key wus turned in the 
lock as cautiously as might be, and the door 
opened. 

Fabian entered. 

Surely not the Fabian who had quitted that room 
lers thaw an hour ago! 

A marked vet indescribable “lange had come over 
the young barneter, Lie seemed) to lave aged years 
in that brief space. His face woe whiter, longer, and 
more sunken. The expression of his eyes had 
changed—they were like glowing coals; but there 
was-a shifting, furtive look in them; never seen there 
before: 

“ Hilda!” he gasped, but with difficulty,as he strove 
to w.t his parched lips with a tongue dryer timp them, 

“Oh, Pabian, what has lappetied ?” she ex 
claimud. 

“Happened? Nothing—nothing.- . 

“But you look—oh, I cannot tell how-you look—I 
am fiightened. And your hand is eold and clammy. 
Awd there is blood on it, and on your wristband. 


Still they 
portrait mid the okletters visible under the lamphpt 
He must not eee them, must not ka@ow her suspicioam fp) 
now confitimed, that tle Lady Edith was at the bot > 
com of the maditess:he had that night gives 
pes ie nm ight gi ae 


Thrasting out a tremulons hand, she closed the} 


“ Give megive me water, Hilda,” he’said, sinking 
intoachair. “I am parched.” 

She hande? him a glass already filled, and standing 
on.the writing-table. He took it with a.band trem- 
bling so violently, that as he raised it, the edge of the 
glass clicked against his teeth. The uextmoment he 
put it away with a shudder. ; 

“ How did blood come in it ?” he asked. 

“Blood ? There is'no blood. 'Tis*only the reflec« 
tion of your, wristbands.” 

“No? Is that all?” 

Reassured, he again raised the glass, and gulped 
down the water at a draught. 

* Fabian,” cried the terrified wife, as soon as he had 
returned the glass into her hand, “‘ why do you not 
tell me what has occurred below? What has detained 
you and terrified you so?” 

“ Haven't I said it was nothing—a mere nothing ?” 
phe replied, with a fierceness quite wausual with him. 

“A drunken old man set upon of some 
sért. Struck down and left. for near our door. 
Nothing élse.” 

“Theft for dead! He wasbadly-irartyitiem ?” 

one frightened than hurt,” 


efeeled a little, and was doubtiyl as to his way; 
biititli®eold air soon browght him rowed” 

“ Béis gone, then ?” 
ai ‘Gone? Ofcoueehes'gone Whydoyou 

“ Ouly I thouglt-—” 

“ Dowt' [ tell you that hewas frightened rather 
than hurt? Witatewas to prevent h r 
then? His: home by thisitine,. never fear!” 

“ He did not live Aur away) then?” 

The question, like the rest, 


angered him 
* How should | know where te lived 


7" ho asked, 


get myself in titis state, without trowbling my bead 
with a score of particulars, iIn-witiely I heven't the 
faintest imterest.. A little too much, | should say. Bat 
come, lets get-ow to bed. [t's late, and I'm tiredoat. 
Take yourlight, and go. [will arrange my papers and 
be with you in aminute or two.” 

Seeing his mood she obeyed, lit a candle which stood 
ready, and quitted the room. ‘Tose preliminary 
movements did not occupy a minute ; buat during that 
time her husband's eyes followed her witha tierce and 
impatient look, 

Directly the door was closed, Fabian Temple turned 
to the table on which his lamp burned. 

Then, having given one hasty glance round to see 
that he was alone, he hurriedly drew from his. breast 
a long, narrow, folded paper. This he tore open with 
tremulous hands, and eagerly perused. 

It was along document of w legal. chaxacter, and 
required some reading; but he carefally perused. it 
from end to end. 

* Blanks for the: names,” he muttered te. himself. 
“How fortanate! And the thing signed. and wit- 
nessed. 1 suppose he was doubtful to the last to whom 
he should leave the tuik of bis fortune, the boy or 
girl. And such fortuue! I am dizzy with the bare 
thoughé of it.” 

Having lingered over the paper a moment or two, 
he re-folded it; but instead of placing it again im his 
pocket, opened the seeret drawer in his desk and 
thrust it in thera, As he did so,the conccalcd portrait 
seemed to smile at. him {rom the letters ameng which 
it lay. 

“ Yiou smile, false-hearted beauty!” he said. “ You 
smile on, me. becanse 1 am rich and great. Go! L 
value. your smile sad your scora alike. L can afford 
‘to do so now.” 


With which apostrophe he cloacd the seetet drawer. 


CHAPTER V. 
OUT iN. THE DAWN, 
Ot, dear father, 
Itisthy business that I ve about 
‘ King. Lear. 
Viva Hype sat in the great desolate room im 
which Ler life was passed throwgh the dreary night 
watches, aad on until the growing light of morning 
made itself visible. 
Sbe sat waiting for her father. Waiting for him, 
and thinking over the ecene witich had passed im that 


ut he must have bled prefiely. Yeware covered} 


hin from 
hiteon bis legs. Ho wasan-} 


sympathy with Ambrose Gopley, she could but 
that he had beemto blame, 

It was hard for her to take her father's part 
against her lover's. There was, inlleed, much to be 
said on both sides, for if Ambrose had been wild anq 
reckless, his father, by adoption, had certainly bee, 
over harsh. Old amd young take such different 
views of life that differences of this’ sort will cm. 
stantly arise between them. Vidw tad ‘seon thy, 
exemplified only too plainly ; but, she-was compelled 
to feel that Ambrose had gone beydrid all bounds 
when, coming back “after a lomg ‘futerval; he throst 
himself into his patron’s house, and insisted on re. 
maining there. 

Though not a word had beew mpiitioned on the 
subject, Vida knew perfectly well’ what had taken 
her father to Silverthorpe. She tvameaeware that ho 
had started off in the height of hiefanpamd-resentmen: 
to fulfil a threat he bad often matleyatud wus always 
on the point of carrying into -¢xeemtion... That 
threat-had referenee to hisewill. 


eel 


y the 
amen aide escaped: bie tips, sad 
| 80° Tie feelings in titat. respect: were un- 
changed, even witile le had retleted om the boy's 

theseverest terms. 

Aad, ' tile searet hope, this Jong clierished 

wish, liad boom given to the winds. si 
Ambsose-had retarved as. lie had left; high-spirited, 
iuscleut, sud-defiant. In so doing he had close! tle 
againuateall: hope of consideration or returning 

door aed barred it: for ever. 

Se. when. Dawid Hyde said to bis -daaghter,~ | 
must-gotu Sitvevthovpe this very night,” she kiaw 
“What he mewnt as.clearly as if he bad put it in these 


Thies wight has determined me. I will co at 
onestormy lawyer's and there cause my will to be 
so drawn up that, should | die fuar-and-twenty hours 
henee, I shall have lived: lon euough to disinherit 


Ambrose Copley. 

The-agony of the knowledge of this weighed upon 
the heart of the benatiful youwg beig as meen 
watehing through the oigit, until it became almost 

. Nor was. this without reason, for in 
the steps thus being taken against Ambrose, she felt 
that a barrier was rsing between her and happiness 
such as she could hardly tiope to overleap. 

“Oh, that he was not sb dear to me!” she ejacu- 
lated, bursting, from a long train of silent thought 
into open-speeoh. “If | couldonly forget his good- 
ness, and think only sof his ianlts! And if | did, 
should I love him tlie less? Did a man ever shock 
the true love out of a women's heart! Impossible! 
I blame him as strongly as the crueilest of theia all, 
but [ love him, I*love him!” 

Throughout the dismal ‘night thoughts such as 
these agitated:the-heart of the watching girl; but as 
the hours. stole on, ami the signs of approaching 
daylight asserted tlemselves-even in that closely-cur- 
tained: room, her mind began to busy itself with 
her father, and wit) speculations-as to his aen-return. 

What could detain him so long ? 

Silverthorpe was only four miles dis he had 
mentioned something about being back In an hour, 
and yet many hours tad passed and he did uot 
return ! 

Never ‘had he been known ‘to’ passa night away 
from the shelter of his own roof. Besides, considera- 
tion for nis child alone would have prompted Lis 
speediest return, seeing that she was certain to become 
alarmed for him. 

As time: went on, these considerations: gained force, 
and the faint streaks of moruimg light struck the 
terrified girl with dismay. 

“What cau it be?” she asked herself. 
can I do?” 

Drawing aside the curtains, she looked out as she 
had looked out at the sunset, which now seemed days 
ago. The lightiwas so faint that she could only seo 
a few yards intowthe wildermess of w garden; not so 
far as the gate atiwhich AsdUrose Lad burst in with 
such: ing. 
in the assoviation of ideas the thought of that gate 
brought her min@ back to Ambrose—back to the 
stormy interview to-which she had listened with sucl 
terror back also to the manner fm which it liad 
terminated, and what had come of it. 

And then, sudstenly, and with theabruptoess of an 
inspiration, a terrible misgiving rose-out ui, this chain 
Of idunsy and fasied with lightning-vividcoess across 


“ What 








Whatisit? Ww hy ave you'eo strange ?” 


room) overnight. im-tvhich, with .ail her love: and |’ 
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“Both were angry. 
tastrophe followed the meeting 

In no more words’ than these did the suggestion 

resent itself; “but it overwhelmed her with a vague 
god undefined terror. From thinking that this would 
account for her father’s non-appearance, she worked 
herself into the belief that this was the only way in 
wbich it could be accounted for. And witli this con- 
yiction there came a sense of panic. 

“ } will summon Abner, and send him in search of his 
master,” she determined. 

Buteven while her hand was on the bell, she al- 
tered that determination. 

“Ambrose might be compromised,” she reflected, ‘I 
nust not get him intomore trouble, poor fellow. No! 
[ will set outalone. I shall reach the town before 
daybreak, before anyone is stirring. Or, I may meet 
ny father on the road. Heaven send I may !” 

She stdlefrom the room on tiptoe, fearing to awaken 
the two domesties who watch and ward and 
discharged all the household functions in that forlorn 
mansion. 

Having wrapped a cloak about ber, she proposed to 
glide out at' a door at therear of the house, and for 
this purpose made her way’ to the great kitchen, on 
the same floor, which at that hour was usually de- 
rted. 

To her surprise, she found'a fire burning in the 
grate, and before it the old domestic Abner—a retainer 
of many years—was seated in a high chair, his white 
head sinking to his breast and his feet dangling a 
foot from the ground, fast asleep. The faithful old 
man was waiting for his master, but could not resist 
the influence of the warmth and the late hour. 

Without waking him, Vida crossed the kitchen on 
tiptoe and let’ herself out into the early morning. 

It was cold and raw. - Everything had a clammy 
dew tpon it. ' The grey light was depressing to the 
last degree. Outward influences powerfully affect the 
sensitive mind; andas Vida emerged from the garden 
and took her way down the deserted road leading 
from the village, apresentiment of evil—of some dis- 
aster connected with ber father—overwhelmed her with 
crushing force. 

The road to Silverthorpe wound itself rownd out- 
spreading’ meadows, now white with a clinging mist, 
and thence through a coppice, or plantation, half a 
nile in length, whence the wayfarer emerged full in 
view of the town. This coppice had a dark and 
gloonty aspect in the faint light, and Vida felt her 
heart beat quickly ag she approached it—partly 
because of a natural timidity, partly ‘because of some 
vague misgiving lest harm might have befallen the 
object ot her quest in a spot whieh offered a tempta- 
tion to violence and to misdeeds of every description. 

Itiooked so grim and murderous under those over- 
sweeping trees that the young girl instinctively 
paused before: relinquishing the daylight, faint as it 
was, While she did so, a strange and startling sound 
broke the stillness of the hour, and caused her to sink 
back in undisguised alarm. 

The sound wasthat ofa man singing, in a loud sonor- 
ous voice; and indulging as he did soin a display of 
shakesandruns and other tricks of vocal ornamenta- 
tion, very singular to hearin a wood in the heart: of 
the country at that-hour. The man had a voice of 
great conrpass, and he was exercising it to the utmost, 
now rising to the very top of his falsetto notes, which 
were remarkable, and now sinking to the lowest 
depths of which his chest-voice was capable. 

‘his performance evidently afforded the singer so 
much satisfaction that, after the first moment of alarm, 
Vida ceased to be frightened, and was prepared to 
plunge into the darkness before her at once and with- 
out hesitation. . 

But as-she hesitated the sound grew louder,-and 
presently theisinger himself emerged into the grey 
morning light, 

He was, an odd man to look at, though it was not 
easy to say at the moment in what the singularity 
consisted, Perhaps it lay in his broad, red face, full 
of deep ruts and pitfalls, with a mouth that. seemed 
to have been artificially distended early in, life, and 
twinkling grey eyes under eyebrows so. thick and 
bushy that they bristled and stood straight out. . Or 
perhaps it was owing to this strange face being sur- 
mounted by an uncompromising wig, and a hat won- 
derfully «smooth, and with a, very broad brim, worn 
knowingly on‘one side. Or it might have. been that 
these peculiarities were less impressive, than a smart, 
jaunty, buckish, self-satisfied manner, quite in keep- 
ing with a habit of putting the thumbs in’ the arm- 
holes of the waistcoat and throwing the chest for- 
ward, which was the style ia which he now ap- 
proached. 

He was in the midst of a trill like that of a piping 
bulifinch when he emerged! into the light, and the 
hext moment he caught sight of Vida, and suddenly 
stopped, 

“A Jady, by all that is—de-lightful! Madam, I 
bave the honour !” 


Had they met? 


?” 


Had any ca- 


He lifted his hat with both hands, adroitly using 
his left thumb to prevent his wig coming’ off at the 
same time, and made a preposterously low bow 
over it. 

Vida inclined her head in acknowledgment, and 
would bave passed on. 

But the stranger still remained with his hat off, and 
said in an imjured tone: 

“*® Not introdaced,’ that means,eh? Iknow. ‘ Not 
introduced.’ Granted; but no offence or intrusion 
meant, madam, none.” 

“I’m sure there was not,” said the somewhat be- 
wildered Vida, half stopping. 

* And you are right,” was the answer. ‘‘The cir- 
cumstances of our meeting are peculiar, and my form 
may be calculated to inspire distrust——” 

* Oh, no.” 

“You honour me! At night, p’raps, with a touch 
of burnt cork, and a Richard wig, yours to command, 
may be formidable. The brigand business you know 
—Ruffiano the First. Doomed! ha, ha! Doomed, 
doomed, doovaed! Ha, ha!” 

He uttered these words in a deeply melo-dramatic 
tone and manner, then burst into a loud, but artificial 
langh. 

It was such an extraordinary proceeding to Vida 
that she’ shrank away, fully believing him to be in- 
sane. Then his manner suddenly changed, he bowed 
low once more, and put on his hat in @ manner quite 
different to that in which he had first worn it, and so 
as to give him a totally different appearance. 

* T see,” he said,jas he resumed his hat, “ alla puzzle 
to you. Youare not up to our little games. But you 
can understand this, 1 dare say—that it’sa solitary hour 
and a lonely road, and that wherever you're going I 
shall bé happy to escort you.” 

She would willingly have declined the favour, but 
the strange individual persisted. 

“Bless you, my girl! You don’t know me,” he 
said. “ Quite as well, p’raps; it’s no great honour, to 
such as you, though there’s many a young slip would 
give a trifle to grasp this hand—this' hand, miss, in the 
way of fellowship. But that’s neither here nor there. 
What's to.the point’s this, that Harry B. always was 
loyal to your sex, and always will be ” 

And he kissed the tips of his fat. fingers twice, as 
people do on the stage and never off it, and again 
stood bareheaded. 

“Tam much obliged to you,” said Vida, “but I have 
no fear of the road, and will not trouble you. But if 
you have come from Silverthorpe be 

“T have come from Silverthorpe, my dear.” 

“Then you can tell me whether you have passed 
on the road an elderly gentleman, grey haired and 
somewhat feeble; he would be riding a tall chestnut 
horse ?” 

“ A white star on its forehead and white feet ?” 

“Yes. You have seen him ?” 

“No, my dear; not the gentleman, but the horse. I 
passed it a mile along the road, cropping the grass 
by the roadside, and said I, ‘Shall I seize the bridle or 
shan’t 1?’ ‘No, my boy,’ I replied, answering my- 
self, ‘it’s a ticklish? thing to be found with somebody 
else’s horse about you. It wouldn't look well ina 
police-report, ‘The Golden T. charged with horse- 
stealing.’ Or ‘Serious charge against the Champion 
Star Comique.’ No, no; I put my hands into my 
pocket, instead.” 

Without theleast idea-of what the “Golden T.” or 

the “ Star Comique” might mean, Vida gleaned suf- 
ficient from this strange man to satisfy herself that 
some casualty had befallen her father. And in sore 
distress, and need of sympathy, and hardly knowing 
what to do, she resolved to avail herself of his kind- 
ness. 
“Tam afraid something dreadful has happened,” 
she said. “If you would yot mind, I should be very 
glad if you would accompany me to the spot you 
speak of.” 

“Proud and happy to assist a lady in distress,” 
replied the gallant stranger, who always spoke as if 
he was on;the stage and was giving his sentences 
with a view to an effective exit. ‘Whether the 
duchess -in her gilded saloon, or—or—virtue in 
homely garb, supported by conscious innocence alone. 
This way.” 

He offered his arm, and was going, but stopped 
abruptly. 

“You have.asked me a question,” he said, “ will 
you answer me one?” 

“With pleasure.” 

“T also am in quest of a truant one, a friend, a 
young friend? Have you met a tall, handsome——” 

“I have passed no one on the road.” 

“No? But this is the road to Miser Hyde’s place, 
isn’t it? Know him, I suppose?” 

“ He is my father,” replied the humiliated Vida, in 
a low voice. 

“No? You don’t mean it? Then my friend isa 
sort of—well it’s hard to say what sort of relation. 





Anyhow, Ambrose Copley will be known to you?” 





Vida seized the strange man’s arm. 

“Ambrose is your friend?” she cried, eagerly. 
“You may know, then, whether iny father and he 
have met to-night ?” 4 

“T only know that ’tisn’t Ambrose’s Tault if they 
haven't.” 

The man of the strange names felt the slight fingers 
resting on his arm tighten and clutch into the flesh 
like steel ; it also seemed to him that but for the sup- 
port he gave her, his beautiful but fragile companion 
would have dropped. 


CHAPTER VL 
BEAUTY AND PRIDE. 
Woman, disturb me.not now at the last, 
But let me hold my purpose till I die. 
Enoch Arden. 

On the night on which these events were transpir- 
ing, the Earl of Courtland had a dinner-party at 
his mansion in Mayfair. 

The party was on a superb scale, having been given 
with some political object, and the invitations were 
unusually numerous. The guests, who comprised 
some of the most distinguished personages of the 
day, assembled in a drawing-room almcest unequalled 
in splendour, bearing testimony alike to his lordship’s 
wealth and taste. 

Among those present the aristocracy of England 
was even more strongly represented than its talent; 
but it might be truly said that for real aristocratic 
dignity and bearing the earl tlrew all his guests 
into the shade. 

In height he rose at least a head above those who 
gathered round him—for he enjoyed the distinction of 
being the tallest man in the House of Peers—and he 
carried himself with a grace which indicated true 
nobility of nature. It is not necessary for an earl to 
have genius: he is sure to be credited with that 
quality, and thus having the semblance, can get along 
very well without the reality of the thing. But he 
had more than average talent, and of this his fine 
head and intelligent face afforded an indication. 

With the advance of life his heir had changed to 
silver, and as he wore it turned back from the brow, 
it had the appearance of a powdered wig of the old 
school. This was in admirable keeping with a face, 
in which the ruddy hue of boyhood lingered in un- 
impaired freshness, and which was lit up with eyes 
as deeply blue as the skies of June. That head and 
face once seen—the silver hair, the blue eye, and the 
fresh complexion—was fixed indelibly on the memory, 
nor was it easy to forget the courtly ease of his 
bearing, or the singularly soft, almost silken voice 
with which all ears were charmed. 

As the dinner hour approached, the earl looked 
somewhat anxiously round over the heads of those 
with whom he was conversing. 

The truth was that his lady had been dead 
some years, and the duties of hostess now de- 
volved upon his only daughter, the Lady Edith, And 
she had of late grown so strangely capricious, sc 
wilful and impatient of the usages and restraints of 
society, that she was not to be relied on even on an 
occasion of such importance as this. 

People whispered that pride had turned her head. 

Had they said that a stronger passion had broken 
her heart, they might have been nearer the trnth. 

The effect, -however, was the same, Haughty and 
wilful from a child, she had lately grown more 
haughty, and self-willed beyond all control. §o it 
was with the utmost satisfaction that the earl per- 
ceived the folding doors leading to her suite of apart- 
ments thrown open, and marked the stir which 
heralded her approach. 

“Thank heaven!” he muttered in an undertone. 

As he spoke, there swept into the room a tall and 
graceful woman, of sutpassing loveliness of face. 
The nobility of blood to which the earl’s daughter 
was heiress asserted itself in every lineament of her 
face, in every curve of her majestic figure. The 
Lady Edith was the embodiment of aristocratic beauty 
of the rarest type. Had they been less harmoniously 
blended, it might have been thought that the features 
were too bold and decided for her'sex ; but though a 
square brow, an aquiline nose, and a firm mouth, 
suggest strength of character, they are not neces- 
sarily masculine in combination, especially when re- 
lieved by a complexion of marvellous purity, and lit 
up by the lustre of a pair of dark eyes capable of 
expressing every phase of womanly feeling. The 
charm of the Lady Edith’s beauty was completed by 
the wondrous luxuriance of the tresses, of ebon hue, 
by which it was crowned. When released from its 
folds, her hair trailed like a veil upon the ground ; 
but as she now appeared it was arranged in roll and 
band upon her head, a masterpiece of that species of 
art. It will only be necessary to add that she was 
attired with the utmost richness, wearing a dress of 
white brocaded silk of Indian manufacture, with 
threads of gold, presenting a singularly rich yet 
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eubdued effect. Her jewels were diamonds and rubies 
fn combination. . 

At the moment of Lady Edith’s appearance dinner 
was ite dite . 

Half-a-d0zen of the guests sprang forward, eager 
for the honour of taking her ladyship down to the 
dining-room, and she was about to accept the arm of a 
duke’s son, when a slight commotion was caused by 
some one pushing his way among the guests toward 
that part of the room. 

“ Stay, my lady!” cried an unpleasant voice. 

She turned with a shudder, as recognizing the voice, 
and looked round. 

It was not easy to tell for a moment whence the 
sound came; but in time there emerged into a freer 
space, the individual who had spoken, and who was 
holding up a gloved hand to attract attention. 

This action was necessary from the diminutive size 
ef the individual in question, whose appearance may 
be likened to that of a dolphin coming to the surface 
for air. He was very short, very plethoric, with a 
purple face, and a habit of puffing and blowing 
suggestive of chronic strangulation. Hisclothes were 
very tight, and he was braced and buttoned up to the 
severest degree; and so great an object was it with 
him to secure height, that he not only wore boots 
with heels four inches high, but subjected his neck to 
a constant stretching process by encircling it with a 
stock like a pillory, over the top of which his cheeks 
bulged, purple and apoplectic, while his blood-shot 
eyes seemed forced half out of his head. 

“ Stay, my lady !” gasped this singular being, hold- 
ing up his gloved little hand. 

On hearing his voice her ladyship’s hand slipped 
from the arm of the duke's son. 

“* Doctor Vosper!” she cried, fluttering toward him. 
and bending down. 

“T have a letter for you !” he said. 

“Oh! Give it me.” 

Her manner betrayed the utmost agitation. 

“ Here ?” he asked, significantly. 

“Yes.” 

To get anything from his tight pockets was a feat, 
but the doctor succeeded in drawing forth an enve- 
lope, with a tug, and handed it to the lady. 

The guests were moving onina line toward the 
dining-room as she took it. She hesitated a moment 
what to do. Her first impulse was to take it with her 
unread; but intense and burning anxiety over-mas- 
tered that intention. 

“ Will you pardon me a moment?” she asked, 

The duke’s son, who was merely an imbecile, bowed. 

But, now that she had asked his permission, the 
Lady Edith held the letter between the thumb and 
finger of her white, jewelled hand, and did not open it. 

“Is he no better to-day?” she asked, addressing 
Vosper. 

“Worse!” 

“ You are of the opinion you have held all along ? 
You still think that he is——” 

“Dying.” 

“No, no! 

“ Tn years.” 

“ And strong and athletic——” 

“Muscular strength without vital energy. No 
use. Not in the least.” 

“ But be has the frame of an athlete ?” 

“ And the lungs of a sparrow.” 

The haughty beauty turned fromthe puling dwarf 
~—as he proceeded to regale himself with snuff from a 
gold box, which he had the att of concealing in the 
palm of his hand, as if doing a conjuring trick—hurt 
and indignant. She was not used to contradiction, 
and resented it. Everything else bent to her will and 


Not so bad. He is young——” 


obeyed her sway, and why should not facts? At) 


least, she thought, truth itself might be conveyed {6 
her with more courtesy. 

These thoughts were in her mind as with a tremu- 
lous hand—so tremulous that the pendant trinkets 
hanging to her bracelets jingled—she tore open the 
letter. 

As a flame devours what it seizes. so her eyes de- 
voured these words: 

“IT am dying. 

“This ismy revenge. Yes, proud, beautifnl wo- 
man, my time has come, and 1 am not Christian 
enough to hide my satisfaction. 

“ You love me. 

“Your own words—your own pitiable admission. 

“ Had you made it a year ago, when I knelt and 
sued, and prayed to you, when I entreated you to 
sive meonly a little hope, a little hope to save me 
from the grave, all might have been well. With 
withering scorn you drove me from your presence— 
you gloried at my agony—in the arrogance of your 
heart you believed that, in spite of scorn and hauteur, 
you had but to lift a finger amd I should fly to your 


t. 

“ The thought was worthy of the heart in which 
it sprang. You call me now, and what answers? It 
is not I; it is Death’. 





“ The seeds your cruelty has sown have taken. root 
but too surely, and this is the fruit of them. May it 
be dust and bitterness upon your lips until you die! 
Am I cruel? You will think me so; and yet I 
have only mastered the lesson of your teaching. 
Your pitiless scorn, your adamantine pride, your un- 
merited contempt—mere arts, as I now know, to veil 
a weakness you feared to display—have had their 
effect. It pleased you to play the Gorgon: you for- 
got that the head of the Medusa turned what it looked 
on into stone. 

“T am stone. 

“You ask my forgiveness—I refuse it, 

“You beg, you entreat permission to see me once 
more before I die. ¢ 

“T answer—No! 

“Within a few hours, almost before this reaches 
you, long before you could come to my side, I shali 
have done with life. The wave of oblivion will have 
rolled over me. I shall have forgotten my sufferings, 
and have found peace. D 

“And my last hours will be sweetened by the 
thought that death avenges me. Had I been spared, 
I might have yielded—weakly yielded—to the inten- 
sity of the passion which inspires you; but as it is, I 
am placed beyond all possibility of yielding, all 
chance of weakness. Entreat, supplicate, weary 
heaven as you will in the desolation of your heart ; 
and it will be deaf to you—deaf as the marble which 
will ere long cover all that you once held dear, in- 
scribed with the single word—Lionet.” 

To the end, to the very end, her starting eyes 
burned through the letter; then it slipped from her 
grasp, and went fluttering, fluttering softly to the 
ground. 

Doctor Vosper, who had watched the effects the 
letter was producing, stooped to pick it up, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining possession of it; but before he could 
raise his apoplectic face, doubly pumple from the ex- 
ertion of stooping, the cries of the few guests who 
had not gone into dinner startled him. 

The Lady Edith’s face was rigid, her eyes fixed, 
her teeth set; rigid, too, was her beautiful form, in 
very mockery of its superb attire. And but that those 
about her rushed forward, and lent her their support- 
ing arms, she would have fallen forward upon her 
face. 

Attendants hastily summoned bore her to her 
boudoir, which was on the same floor, and there she 
received every attention. 

But she was unable to take her place at the dinner- 
table that day, in spite of the distinguished guests 
assembled there, and the great political importance 
attaching to the occasion. 

(To be continued.) 
—_—_————. 


ST. VALENTINE’S: DAY. 


Ir was a clear, sunny morning this fourteenth of. 


February about which I write, and the postman of 
Longwood looked for a busy day, for Longwood was 
a cosy, old-fashioned town, where lovers still clung to 
time-honotred customs, and Valentines had not become 
miserable daubs or vile caricatures. 

Many a tale of love was reserved for the yearly 
time when the silent adorer might pour forth his 
hopes and fears on pape®’ or by some well chosen gift 
win his way to the heart he coveted. 

Many a rude rhyme, with limping feet and well- 
worn similes, was treasured as tle studied task of a 
loyal heart, and made bright eyes raoisten or pure 
hearts throb where Milton’s peer might have sued in 
vain. 

The morning sun was not very high, when Maggie, 
one of the acknowledged belles'of the little town, 
sat combing out the rippling waves of her dark 
hair, and building ber air-casties. 

It was a double holiday for the pretty girl, her 
birthday and St. Valentine’s day, and Maggie knew 
that on this eighteenth birthday there was not likely 
to be any lack of the tributes laid yearly at her feet. 
She knew where two for-her wee brother and sister 
were securely hidden, and she was wondering what 
Lizzie and Hattie, Willie and Laura would receive 
from the postman, and whether her mysterious’ lover, 
who for five years had remembered her, would be 
torthcoming on this her eighteenth birthday. 

She was still dressing when her two elder sisters, 
bright, pretty girls of nineteen and twenty, came in. 

“Now, Mag,” said Lizzie, ‘I would not for the 
world be suspected of hinting; but there is a collar at 
K’s that is the object of my profound admiration, and 
Hattie has confided to me that she thinks a head-dress 
of moss‘ buds would suit her new tissue dress to a 
charm.” 

“ Perhaps it won't come,” suggested Maggie. 

“ Perhaps it will!” said Hattie. ‘Oh, it is too 
delightiully mysterious. Do you know, Maggie, | 
am furiously jealous, and should be worse if you were 
not 60 generous.” 


| exile. 





“It seems so funny,” chimed in Lizzie, “ and if Papa 
was not so willing for you to accept it, and manne 
80 smiling, I should doubt its propriety.” 

“The breakfast bell, and I am just ready 
Come, girle,” and off Maggie darted to answer ti, 
summons. 

Speculations were plenty as te the number of 
Valentines expected and the senders thereof, but many 
allusions were madeas to Maggie's certainly coming 
and various hints were thrown out about wants anq 
desires. At last the double rap at the front door gave 
the signal, and as the sound rang through the hall 
Dr. Lossing’s eldest son, Albert, came down the stairs 
to breakfast. 

Every one of the children, except the wee baby 
was in the hall; Lizzie and Hattiehidden by the door. 
toome beside Betty, and Willie peeping behind he: 
skirts. 

Maggie was kneeling to draw from under the stair- 
mat the envelopes addressed to Louis and wee Amy, 
whileeven John, the doctor’s errand boy, made the 
boots an excuse to appear on the scene. The doctor 
looked up from his paper with an air of interest, and 
mamma left her second cup untasted till the impor- 
tant letters were delivered. 

“One for Lizzie and one for Maggie, that’s all by 
the first post,” said Hattie, coming in, followed by 
all the others. ‘ Yours always comes early, Maggie 
there it is.” - 

Maggie broke the seal. For four years before a 
crisp bank note for £50 had fallen from the envelope, 
but this year there was, with the usual offering, a 
letter, and inside of that a smaller envelope addressed 
to Dr. Lossing. 

“A proposal, and here a note to ask papa’s con- 
sent,” cried Lizzie. ‘ Too bad, and you younger than 
Hattie or I!” 

But, looking at the face that was bent over tho 
sheet, she paused, to ask ina quieter tone: 

“ What is it, Maggie dear ?” 

And Dr. Lossing,with a glance at his wife, echoed 
the question. 

“Read it, and tell me what it means?” said the 
young girl, handing the doctor the letter, which he 
read carefully. 

“ Come into the library with me, dear, and I will 
tell you. No, none of you,” he added, waving his 
hand to the others who crowded round him; “| 
must see Maggie alone.” 

The deep gravity of his manner, the mysterious 
letter, filled Maggie with a vague dread, and she 
trembled violently as she followed him; while his 
face was so grave and his yoicewo sad. 

“T cannot tell you why this letter was written,” 
said Dr. Lossing, gently, “ until I open my own, and 
this he has requested me not to do yet. Read his 
letter to you again, Maggie.” 

With a trembling voiee the young girl read: 

“My own DEAR Maccie.—At last, after eighteen 
years of cruel separation, I am hoping to see the dear 
face whose baby features, pictured by my loving heart, 
have been the comfort of my lonely exile. I am 
trembling with joy at the thought that the eyes now 
scanning these lines will rest lovingly on my face, 
and the clear voice I have heard in dreams will fall 
in music of affection upon my waking ears. I am 
coming home, shall be with you on the day when you 
receive this, to clasp you in my arms, never again to 
let you go from me. Goto Dr. Lossing, and ask him 
to tell you the story of my life, then read what! 
enclose to him, and oh, my darling, my treasure, open 
your heart to the weary wanderer who looks to you 
as his haven of love, his joy, after years of bitter 
Listen to my story, love me, and welcome me. 

4 ‘“* HERBERT ARUNDEL.” 

“ Now, dear father, tell me what all this means.” 

“It means, Maggie, that you are to leave—but no! 
I will tell you the story as he requests, 

“ Years ago, when these grey hairs were brown, 
andthis peaceful home a dream of a far-off future, 
Herbert Arundel and 1 were old college friends. | 
would not pain you by the recital of our life, but it is 
necessary to make you understand what follows. We 
were what indulgent parents call ‘wild boys,’ what 
sterner truth-tellers call ‘dissipated young men. 
Young, and with ample means at our command, we 
rana career that borders close on vice and crime. 
We were as criminal iu our intoxication when it came 
from champagne suppers that cost us half our 
quarter’s allowance. 

“For three years we continued this miserable 
course of folly, keeping our positions partly by family 
influence and partly by exerting our powers of intel- 
lect at intervals to redeem past idleness or misspent 
time. The fourth year we reaNy devoted to study, 
and passed creditably through the necessary ¢% 
aminations, but after leaving college, old habits re 
sumed their sway. 

“Plunging recklessly into the amusements of the 
large city where we lived, we became involved iv 


# debt, and made our lives one lone course of fashionable 
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seaman 
extravaganee and dissipation. To dress with taste, 
ip be acknowledged leaders in fashion, to ‘drive the 
fastest horses, give the best suppers, and flirt with the 
gayest belles, seemed the height of our miserable am- 
hition, till we both became conscious of loying truly 
and fervently. The ladies whose fair faces became 
the light to show us the wicked folly of our lives were 
good, pure women, one the daughter of a leading phy- 
sician, the other the orpban niece of a wealthy banker. 

“At first, a false shame kept us both silent, but in 
some moment of better feeling we mutually promised 
toamend our lives, and try by steadiness and rectitude 
tobecome worthy of the love we coveted. Frankly 
and without one reservation, I laid my case before Dr. 
Lee, the father of my Amy, and he held out to me the 
helping hand I sought. Making my reward depend 
utterly upon my own merit, he admitted me among 
bis students, and allowed me to e:sit in his family, 
where for five years my present wife waited for me to 
prove my love. 

“ Herbert was not so fortunate. His addresses were 
treated with scorn, but he won the lady to’consent to 
aclandestine correspondence. Meantime, he obtained 
tbe situation of clerk in the bank over which her 
uncle exercised some control as a director. 

“With a resolute determination to win the esteem 
be had perilled by his former career, he kept his head 
dear and his hand busy with his new duties, striving 
earnestly to overcome the evil desires that still clung 
tohim. We stil] met frequently, and as the folly and 
vice of the past became more vividly real to our minds, 
we sought with penitent and earnest hearts the Divine 
sid to persevere in the path of rectitude. Three 
years alter Herbert had entered the bank, it was dis- 
covered that extensive frauds were being perpetrated, 
and large sums stolen from the institution. With 
bitter malice, Mr. Wallace, the uncle of the woman 
whose love was given to Herbert, fastened this crime 
upon him. : 

“He was followed and watched, and among his pri- 
vate papers were found letters and part of the stolen 
noney, the letters containing proof that he had spent 
larger sums than his salary would cover. 

“He was imprisoned, tried, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to a long term of imprisonment. 

“Two weeks after his trial the prisoner escaped, and 
no trace was ever diseovered of him, but the malice 
of Mr. Wallace was thwarted, for Margaret fled from 
home on the night when the prisoner escaped. They 
were married in London, and sailed for California the 
next day. 

“The doubt of Herbert's perfect innocence of the 
charges brought sora him never crossed my mind 
—never for one inst dimmed Margaret’s faith in 
him, and she accompanied him as cheerfully on his 
fight as if friends and relatives had sanctioned her 
marriage with the noblest of the land. 

“Undera feigned name, Herbert again tried to win a 
position, and aided by Margaret’s possession of 4@ 
large sum of money, he started in business in San 
Francisco. 

“Five years later, when my own marriage had been 
blessed by two crowing babies, Albert and Lizzie, and 
worldly prosperity was smiling upon me, I again saw 
Margaret Arundel. 

“Herbert had lost everything by a destructive fire, 
and his devoted wife had come home alone to beg for 
aid from her uncle. - 

“Tt wasa wild evening in February when she came 
my office, weary and faint, to implore me to help 
wy old friend. 

“She had seen her uncle, and been cruelly taunted as 
a felon’s wife, and refused the most trifling aid, and 
as the last words of her pitiful story left her lips, she 
fainted in my arms. 

“The same night, cr rather, the next, eighteen years 
agoat two o’clock this morning, you were born, and 
two hours,Jater your mother died. 

“TI wrofe to your father, enclosing such , pecuniary 
aid as was within my reach, and promised to fill a 
father’s place to his child till he could claim her. 
Maggie, dear, you can best judge if I have kept my 
word,” 

But Maggie’s voice, broken by sobs, had no word, 
only her clinging arms round his neck, her face lifted 
o his, told how truly she felt that he had indeed ful- 
filled his trust. 

“For two years I heard. nothing from my old 
friend; but be then wrote. He had again obtained a 
foothold among the merchants, and was winning his 
way to affuence; but he implored me to keep his 
child, never to let the taint of the felou’s name rest on 

er life, 

“From that time he has sent me yearly more than 
sufficient for your support, still imploring me to make 
no difference .between you and my. own children. 
Wishing, however, that you should enjoy what was 
truly your own, I proposed to him to inclose a por- 
tan of your income to yourself, and have contrived to 
drop it in the post-officego that you receive it on St. 
raientine’s day, 





“Your own generosity has still kept the balance 
even, for I am sure that but a small portion remains 
after your gifts to all have been selected. 

“And now, my dear child, before we open this 
envelope, let me say to you that no father’s love was 
ever stronger than mine for you. Your gentleness, 
frank, loving heart, your obedience and intelligence 
have been to meas great a joy as the gifts of my own 
children, and the separation will be as painful as if 
Lizzie or Hattie were about to be taken frorh me.” 

Quieting her own emotion, Maggie watched the 
doctor as he broke the seal of the letter. Only a 
newspaper scrap fell from it, but upon this was 
printed :— 

“The murderer of L—— J—— to-day in open 
court confessed his crime, pleading the heat of passion 
as his excuse. Following the long confession which 
we give in another column, the prisoner made anotlier 
one almost as important. ‘Twenty-three years ago he 
was clerk in a large banking-house in B——, and in 
love with the niece of one of the directors, Lemuel 
Wallace. 

“Being favoured by this gentleman, now de- 
ceased, he was anxious to be rid of a rival, and with 
the aid and consent of Mr. W., contrived to fix the 
crime of the celebrated bank robbery of that year 
upon him, secreting ‘in his desk forged letters and 
some of the nissing mouey, and swearing to acts and 
words of the accused which would make his guilt 
appear certain, but of committing or uttering which 
he was perfectly innocent. 

“He begged that, as some atonement for the crime 
which he had just confessed, Herbert Arundel’s name 
may be cleared before all the world, as he was inno- 
cent of the crime laid to his charge. During this 
recital one of the jurymen, Henry Atherton, a mer- 
chant, whose name is one of our most honoured 
among merchants, was observed to be violently agi- 
tated, and as the prisoner concluded, he rose from his 
seat and stood erect, facing him. 

“¢T.ook at me, John Davis!’ he cried. 

“John Davis! that is my own name,’ said the pri- 
soner, trembling, but’obeying the request. 

“* Took at me,’ repeated Mr. Atherton, ‘and say if 
I am not the Herbert Arundel whose good name you 
swore away twenty-three years ago.’ 

“The prisoner gave him a long, searching gaze, 
and then trying in vain to speak, he fainted on the 
floor. 

“Mr. Atherton, or Arundel, has been beseiged by 
congratulating visitors, but it isrumoured that as soon 
as he can arrange his business, and collect his vast 
wealth, he will return,to England.” 

It was in vain that Maggie tried to speak in answer 
to the doctor's kind words of encouragement and con- 
gratulation. 

The old gentleman, himself elated by this good 
news of his friend, was almost vexed at the white 
face and quivering lip the young girl turned to 


im. 

“Maggie, think of it! After twenty-three years 
of lonely exile, he is coming home a free, cleared 
man, to establish his innocence and claim his child. 
My poor child! all this agitation has been too much 
for you. Shall I leave you alone for an hour or two 
while I tell the others ?” 

“Yes, yes, let me think! 
me.” 

Strange indeed!—to part from all these dear ones, 
whom she had always believed to be her own rela- 
tives, and goaway witha stranger who was really 
her father! 

With yearning, pitying love she longed for him, to 
repay the generous love that had starved itself so 
long to give her a happy home, and yet she shrank 
from this bitter parting before her. 

Lizzie, Hattie, and the children had never seemed 
so dear, and Albert—how could she leave Albert ?— 
she had always been his pet sister. 

Lizzie and Hattie were together constantly, and 
Albert became very fond of the baby whose brightest 
smile was for him, of the child whose first word was 
his name, of the young girl who turned to him ever 
for protection and championship. 

Belle as she had been, she preferred brother Albert 
for an escort to any of the adorers who begged the 
office, and while the two elder girls were always pro- 
vided with beauz, Maggie always kept the place for 
Albert. 

And he was not her brother! she had no claim 
upon that tender love, so precious to her! The 
strange father would carry her away from home, 
sisters, father, mother, and brothers. 

Worn out with conflicting emotions, the young girl 
carried her sorrow to the source from whence she had 
always looked for support, and kneeling down by the 
doctor’s chair, she prayed fervently for counsel in her 
new duties, strength to bear its trials, gratitude for 
its blessings; prayed fer the dear unknown father, 
for the tenderly loved home circle she must leave, and 
as the whispered words fell from her lips, she felt the 


It is all so strange to 


painful agitation quieted, and the troubled throbbing 
of her heart growing calm again. x 

She had risen, and was standing by tho window 
waiting the return of the doctor, when the doer 
opened, and a iall, handsome man, with iron-grey 
hair, and a kindly look in his dark eyes, came for 
ward. 

It scarcely needed his open arms and tender call of 
“Margaret, my child !” for Maggie to know her father 
and the tender clasp of his arms, the loving words he 
poured out upon. her, told her that he would keep 
his word, “ never again to let her go from him.” 

The whole morning passed, and the long-separated 
father and child held uninterrupted converse, the one 
seeming too happy only to scan again and again the 
features of his daughter, to hear the music of her 
voice, to take into his heart the timid but warm agsu- 
rances of her sympathy and comfort, while she, al- 
ready opening her heart to take in the patient, noble 
nature that was leaning so trustingly on her love, 
was happy, too, as a woman always is when she stands 
as comforter. 

At last the dear mother of her childhood came ¢e 
break Maggie’s long morning of loving intercourse 
with her father, and take her back to the home 


circle, 


For some weeks Mr. Arundel was content to stay 
at Longwood, and wean his darling gradually from 
the dear ties of her life; but the parting came at last, 
and Maggie left her old home to preside over her 
father’s large house. 

The petted darling of the wealthy man, whose sale 
object in life was her happiness, she had every cow- 
fort, every luxury at her command. 

But money could not fill the great house with the 
music of home voices, could not lessen the painful 
home sickness of the loving little heart. 

Her father never dreamed of this pain. 

For him her face wore its gayest smiles, her voive 
rang out its music in tenderest welcome, and while be 
was near her the hours flew by in music, reading, and 
familiar conversation. 

She loved him truly, but she was learning in ab- 
sence another lesson of love, learning to recall a voice 
that had always been tenderest for her, a brother 
who was fast becoming remembered and loved with a 
stronger affection than even a sister gives. 

So, with threats of joy and pain interwoven, a year 
glided by. 

“ Maggie dear,” said her father, as he sat playing 
with his coffee cup, ‘‘ next Wednesday week is your 
birthday, and we are to have a grand party. Every- 
body is to come, and Miss Arundel is to enter society. 
Now, I want you to write to Longwood and invite 
them all here, as many ascan come. ‘The doetor’s 
family must come for along visit, and you must ask 
all your old friends to the party. It is only four 
hours’ ride from*here, and they can stay all night. 
may have been wrong in not having them here 
before, but I was jealous ef the old affections. You 
have not been unhappy, Maggie ?” 

“Not fora moment. I have missed them all, dear 
father, but I have never doubted your love, never 
wished to change my position. Yet if they could 
come sometimes for a visit——” 

“ As often as you will. Have one or the other 
always with you, my dear, if it will make fhe hours 
when I am away less tedious.”’ 

St. Valentine’s day found the doctor, his wife, 
Lizzie, and Hattie, Maggie’s guests, while Albert was 
to come in the evening. 

Every | 5 age one for the great party was cam- 
pleted, and Mrs. Lossing bustled about, full of the iim- 
portance of mistress for the nonce, and chaperon for 
her dear adopted child, Maggie. 

Late in the afternoon Maggie received the only 
Valentine offered her that day. 

“She was in her room, preparing for the evening, 
when the white envelope was handed her, and she let 
it lie unopened while she finished dressing, 

As she broke the seal, the mirror before which she 
stood threw back her figure, in its glossy white silk, 
its fleecy lace folds, and the pure pearl ornaments, het 
father’s gift. 

The rich dark hair, braided low on the neck, con- 
trasted well with the pearl sprays there resting, and 
the beautiful face bore the test of full dress bravely. 

She looked very lovely, and as she read the words 
before her, the deep flush that mounted to her cheek 
was not unbecoming. 

Inchsed in folds of soft paper, the letter contained 
a ring—a circlet of pearls, with one bright diamond 
in the centre. : 

She took allin her hand, and softly went down- 
stairs to her father’s library. 

He was alone there, and greeted his darling with 
fond words and proud praises, but she put in his band 
the letter and the ring. 

He-sighed as he read, but the blashing face before 
him gave added force to every word of thi# poti 
tion :— ‘ 
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“Macorz, Maggie, I cannot live apart from you. 
The brother's love, for so many years part of my 
very being, was nothing to the earnest devotion I lay 
now'at your feet. I love you fondly, truly, as a maw 
loves but onee, and I implore you give me one word 
of hope that you wil! return mylove. If you can 
give me the precious boon I crave, let me see the en~ 

ring on your finger to-night, the sign of be- 
trothal to one who will make your happiness the hope 
aud study of his life. “* ALBERT.” 

Studying M aggie’s face earnestly, the young girl's 
father read there her answer to the petition. 

“ He must come here, Maggie; I may take a son, 
but I cannot lose my dawghter.” 

She clang to him, whispering : 

“Nothing shall: part us, father.” 

Long, long he held her clesely in his arms, then, 
with a fervent kiss and a whispered blessing, her 
father put Albert's ring upon her finger. 

8. A. F. 


Tens is at present living in Sweden a young maa, 
aged nineteen, who is nine feet five inches in height; 
at eight years of age he was five feet four inches. 

Frocmore Lopes will not bein a state of readi- 
nese for the reseption of the Princess Helena and her 
affianced, Prince Christian of Holstein, before No- 
vember next. 

Tue Mansion House Committee for the relief of 
distress in the cotton ts have got a surplus of 
£10,000, which will, it is believed, be pat out to in- 
terest for the present. We hope it may lave cent.- 
per-cented itself till it has become a ustlion ere it is 
wanted again. 

Apoution or Bripcr Torrs.—All the bridces of 
Paris are now open free of toll, the bridge of Grenelle, 
which was the only one at which toll was taken, 
having been thrown open to the public on the first 
jay of the present year, The nearest toll bridge to 
Paris is now that of Sur further side of 
the Bois de Boulogne 
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luckily went tiroug lestr 
probability saving the ship and crew. 

Tue Escars or Sreruens.—It is reported that 
Stephens has been seen within four miles of 
Cork. It is stated timt detectives accompany all 
the trains leavingsDubiin each day, andalso the trains 
leaving Cork, Belfast, Limerick, and the other prin- 
cipal stations. In each of the cities named, aad in 
Kilkenny, Waterford, and other towns, active searches 
have been made. 

Tue remains of President Linceln were removed on 
the 2ist ef Deeember from the receptacle vault at Oak 
Ridge Cemetery, Springfield, to the new vault erected 
near the site of the proposed monument. The remains 
of Mr. Lincoln's two children were placed in the sime 
vault. Robert Lincola and the directors of the 
National Monument Association were present at the 


vey 


yin 


removal. 

THE proud postman f France or the grateful one, 
itis not clear which, always gives his patron an al- 
manack in return, and no less than two millions of 
almanacks published at Rennes by Oberthurr are thus 
exhausted. The numb« f cards sent through the 
post at New Year's timé is three and a half mil- 
lio 1s—a nice little income for the Government, who 
officially therefore keep it up to the greatest extent by 
preeept. 

It is proposed to erect a monument to Stonewall 
Jackson, and subscriptions are asked in this -ountry. 
May they prosper! A finer type of a scutier never 
graced an English name. But ston’ the widow and 
children are living in Mobile e hundred and fifty 
dollarsa year. Would nota cash monument to the 
memory of Jackson, in the shape of care for his widow 
and children, be more appropriate tuan stone for the 
Jead ? 

SHETLAND Ponixs.—The Rev. Mr. Hall tells us, 

that when the Shetland ponies come to a bog.y piece 
of ground, whether with or without their masters, 
hey first put their noses to it, and thenpat it in a pe- 
uliar way with their feet, and from the sound and 
ecling of the ground, the vy whether it will 
werthem. They do t th ice, and deter- 
nine immediately whether they will proceed, witha 
judgment far more unerring than that of their 
iders. 

Soctety at FLorence.—Biven with your own ser- 

rant,“ morning calls” would be laborious work in 
orence, unless your bilities for mounting] stairs 
ere large and your pati infinite, and discovering 
uis for themselves, and ife would be valueless 
at such a price, the Florentines have wisely aban- 


doned the custom. 
home.” 
them te each other from their carriages, drawn up in 
close phalanx in the Piazzone, or chatting with the 
half-dozen young men who linger at their side,- talk- 
ing the pretty nothings of the hour. 
“With fellow murmurs from their feet and fans, 

And issimo and ino and sweet poise 

Of, vowels in their pleasant scandalous talk ; 

Returning from the Grand Duke's dairy farm 

Before the trees grow dangerous at eight. 

(Por ‘ trust no tree by moonlight,’ Tuscans say) 

To eat their ice at Doney's tenderly.” 
And to drink beer, too, later in the evening! Calls 
are paid again at the opera, each lady “receiving” in 
her box instead of in her drawing-room; and when 
the music is over, the beautiful Principesse and Mar- 
chese, women of high rank and fair fame, drive to 
Bemboni's café, and sit in a saloon there, at one or 
two.o’eleck in the morning, drinking German and 
Bnglish beer with their amantz, their cavalieri serventi, 
who, are romantic, or jocose, or witty, according to 
the kkumour of the hour, over their glasses. Their 
high-mightiness, the Principi and the Marchesi, are 
ina roem adjoining, also drinking beer, and happy 
that.their wives should be so well amused, and in 
sueh good care! Alas! for poor Italy, when these 
are the mothers who are to rear and guide the great 
men of its future! They are as ignorant and careless 
as children, without a child’s innocence and faith.— 
Beaten Tracks, or Pen and Pencil Sketches in Italy. 
Bythe Autheressof “A Voyagein Zigzag.” 
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WATAWA. 
rere eee 
CHAPTER XV, 


Tue assault of Lincoln upon Scalp-Robe was,.as he 
had intended, a surprise. In a moment, despite his des- 
perate struggles, the savage was lifted from his feet, 
extended upon the floor of the cavern, and his adver- 
sary seated himself triumphantly astride of him, 
pinioning his arms as in a vice. In vain were his 
writhings, his expressions of gutturals, his looks of .rage 
and fury. 

* Puta little more brush on that, fire, Bessie,” said 
the scout, coolly. “I wish to see how to tie him.” 

The maiden hastened to obey. She had;searcely 
had time to.de more than utter.a scream of joy at the 
preseuce,of her father, § 

“That’s better,” commented Lincoln, as a bright 
flame lighted up the scene. “Get me some Stout 
cords, and we will soon finish !” 

She had none and could find none. 

“A skin will do!” the scout, added. “Cut, off 
several] long wad stout strips from one of his best skins, 
the one he uses to cover himself at night. Kee,, cut- 
ting till I tell you to stop. You can take my knife 
for the purpose.” 

The Indian understood, of course, that his assailant 
intended to bind him, and he made a frantic effort to 
avoid the threatened captivity. He writhed, en- 
deavoured to draw his knife, made an attempi to bite 
Lincoln—all other resources failing—and fairly foamed 
with his exertions. 

“You'd better save your strength,” observed the 
scout, who had him thoroughly under contro), and 
who had no difficulty in resisting his utmost efforts. 
“Ttis of po.use. You are fairly in limbo, and will be 
bound with many thongs. I have spoken.” 

His shrewd face recovered its usual smile as he thus 
parodied the favourite utterance of Scalp-Robe; and 
Bessie, now relieved from all anxiety, and recovering 
her spirits on the instant, could not help but. Jaugh at 
the discomfitted savage. 

“Well said,” she exclaimed, entering into the 
spirit of her triumph fully. “Dear, good father! I 
thought that you would find my little note in the Bible, 
and come and save me. You did find it, didn’t 
you?” 

“ Yes, child, thank heaven! 
dear, and we shall have him!” 

Bessie took the scout’s knife from his belt, and 
hastened to prepare the thongs he needed. 

One by one he applied the thongs, as fast as she sup- 
plied them, to the arms of his prostrate foe, drawing 
them behind his back, and he continued the applica- 
tiou until he was quite satisfied with the result. 

“ There!” he finally ejaculated. “If he breaks all 
these cords, he will be a lucky fellow! For our better 
security, I will remove his knife and tomahawk.” 

He did so, and then added : 

“ Take a torch, dear, and lead the way to the outer 
cavern.” 

Bessie complied, and Lincoln followed her, dragging 
his prisoner after him, and laying him down on the 
stony bank of the subterranean river. 

“Now, Son of the Cataract!” said the scout, thus 


Give me the cords, 





pausing in the main cave, “ what is to be done with 


Ladies receive calls in the Cascine, paying 


you?,., What is to be your reward for. the jnferpal 
game; you have been playing ?” 

As: he asked these. questions, Lincoln fixed his 
glance upon Scalp-Robe's face, which was plainly. ro. 
vealed by the |torch held by Bessie. * 

‘Do what you will,” the Indian replied, doggedly 
“Do as the Great Eagle would if our positions were 
changed.” i 

‘Noy I avon’t do that,” answered the scout. “| 
am not an Indian, and won't do business in the Indian 
manner, » But I'll tell you what is to be your fate, 
Your lifeis justly forfeited by these renewed out- 
rages, as, you welllknow. You have again put on 
yourirobe of massacre, and conflagration, and have 
ordered your braves to seizeme. You have long 
been . plotting mischief, aud you have been caught in 
it, ina, way.which tells you that you are without the 
pale of, mercy.” 

The savage writhed under .this plain statement of 
the case, and at the stern and terrible glances tho 
scont-fixed- upon him, but be called all his stoical 
philosophy to.his aid, and replied: e 

“ The white chief need not think to terrify the 
Great Eagle. . Let him strike, and not waste his time 
in words, after the manner of .a woman.” 

“Very good, Watawa,” rejoined Lincoln. “Hear 
what isto be your punishment. I shall leave you 
here, where you are now lying. Your feet are not 
bound;and you will have no difficulty io walking. 
After we are gone, therefore, yon can return to your 
secret cave and burn the thongs off your wrists, or you 
can, enter your canoe and push, your way out of the 
eave, “in either case you have your life and liberty, 
and no harm will be done you.” ¥ 

The savage could hardly believs the. evidence of 
hissenses. ‘T’he generous conduct of his captor struck 
him dumb. 

“But mark me well, Watawa,” added the scout, 
with deep and solemn emphasis. ‘Let me have no 
more of your hostilities. - Put off this robe you have 
put.on, and stop where you.are. Do not heed the 
evil counsels that are made to yon, Call your braves 
from the war-path, and become our friend again. 
Repent for this, wickedness during a full moon, and 
then come and smoke the pipe of final and eternal 
peace with me.. The heart of the white chief is right 
toward his red brother, but Watawa must never again 
break the peace which has so long existed , between 
us.” 

With this, the scout .pushed his boat into the 
stream, assisted Bessie into it, and took his departure 
from the cavern, without even looking back at the 
savage, who.did not. move or, speak so long as they 
were within hearing. 

‘Perhaps, dear,.I have dene wrong in being so 
easy with him,” observed the scout, as the boat passed 
gut into the open air, and.as Bessie flung her torch 
into the water. ‘He's like a tiger, and don't know 
,whemhe is well-used.. Psrhaps I shall regret it.” 

“ Oh, no, father,” answered Bessie, in tones that 
quivered with the proudest and teuderest affection. 
Tecannot think so. .You looked grand, dear father, 
| when, you spoke. so nobly and kindly to him. I longed 
to embrace you.” 

She crept silently toward his side, and they cele- 
brated her recovered freedom. by caressing each other 
with the deepest affection. 

“Heaven has been kind to us, dear father,” the 
maiden murmured, after-a pause, “No harm has 
come of this terrible peril,” 

“None, thank heaven! It wasarecognition of this 
goodness and mercy that inspired me with the leni- 
ency I have shown the savage. After all, his ideas 
are not our ideas, and his notions of right and wrong 
are not to be judged’ by ours. ‘I often say to myself, 
dear, that we might have had the nature and attributes 
of this very Scalp-Robe, if we had been born in an 
Indian encampment. The same God that called us 
into being is also the father of the sayage. Poor un- 
fortunate! We have enough to be thankful for that 
we are not like him.” 

These generous words touched the heart of Bessie 
deeply, and she lavished further caresses upon the 
scout, as she murmured: 

“You are always just so good and grand, dear 
father. I do not see how even an Ind’ s& ;,.n wish to 
harm you.” ' 

She nestled in the bottom of the canoe, fixing her 
loving glance upon his face, while he rowed swiftly 
toward the mountain torrent. As stout-hearted and 
brave as he was, and as promptly and bravely as he 
had acted, he more thau once drew a long breath of 
relief, as he answered her looks of affection. 

“Shall we descend the rapids, dear father ?” she 
inquired, as the roar of the torrent came to her hear- 
ing. 
“Yes, dear. The passage is not very agreeable, but 
Iam in a hurry to reach them.” 

They soon reached the head of the gorge, passed 
the two hage pines which overshadowed its waters, 
aud wert down the steep descent like an arrow 
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“ Did you find my signals on the bushes ?” inquired 
Bessie, as the canoe. was passing from ihe torrent into 
the river. 

“ Yes, dear, ‘and I' was as pleased as encouraged,” 
he answered. “I ¢aw that you were your father’s own 
child.” 

Bessie’s fave acquired a rosy hue at this compliment, 
for she-knew that it was not a slight thing to win such 
ap admiring expression from him. 

“I knew that you would: come for me,” she 
— “I have been expecting you all the 
morning !” ‘ 

Lincoln waé touched, in turn, by this declaration of 
her trust.in Asim. , . 

“You are a good girl,” be said, ‘and Iam glad that 
I have some news for you—some very particular news; 
something td please you.” 

“What isit?” she demanded. ‘“ Has Robert Hale 
arrived?” 

The scout laughed, in his usual quiet and heart- 
way, a8 he responded : 

“It is easy to see, dear, where your thoughts are. 
‘Straws show which way the wind blows.’ 
hasten to say that Robert has really come, and that I 
have already been so fortunate as to see him.” 

“You have? lIamso glad—on Jenny’s account! 
She has long been fairly pining for his presence. But 
tell me, dear father, how he looks, and what he said. 
Did he inguireabout me ?” 

“About you? No. Why should he?” 

The bright and eager face looked grave. 

“To tell you the truth,” added the. scout, as he 
marked with a Contented air the feeling Bessie dis- 
played on the subject, “Robert and’I had something 
else to talk about at the moment of our meeting, as 
you shall hear, and you may then look leniently upon 
his offence in not inquiring about you.” 

He ed to relate all the facts in the case, more 
than once smiling at the great interest with which 
Bessie followed his narration. 

“ He's as brave as good, then?” she murmured, 
when he had finished. “Is he handsome?” 

“You'd have thought so, if you had seen him facing 
the Indians,” responded the scout, with one of his 
sunniest smiles. “As few opinions on beauty agree, 
however, you must wait for your information till you 
see him.” 

“ He’s at the settlement ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“And we shall soon be there. 
must be!” 

The scout assented, and regarded the beautiful girl 
with a proud and contented look, as he rowed swiftly 
down the river. 


How happy Jenny 


CHAPTER XVI 


Tue seoutand his daughter continued to descend 
the river towards the settlement, andere long had left 
the cataract out of hearing behind them. They were 
both unusually happy. 

Bessie rejoiced to the depths of her soul in realising 
that she was out of the dark cave, and in the bright 
sunlight, and.away from her cruel enemy, returning 
to her home and friends, and on the eve of meeting 
Jenny Hale's long expected brother. 

And Lincoln rejoiced equally at the celerity with 
which he bad rescued the maiden from her perils, arid 
thwarted the barbarous scheme Scalp-Rebe had 
formed to obtain unsuspected possession of her. 

“Tt all. seems like a dream, dear father,” murmured 
Bessie, gently: breaking the silence; “the chief's in- 
trusion, the dead Indian girl, my abduetion, the night 
in the cave, and.my resoue—all like a dream.” 

“Not to me, dear,” responded Lincoln, looking 
fondly at her. ‘To meall these events are terrible 
realities, all bat ‘the last one, your rescue, which is a 
blessed mercy, and another proof that the Great 
Pather of ourdestinies is all-mereiful’and all-loving. 
Frew the bottomvof my heart I thank Him.” 

“ And T also, dear father.” breathed Bessie, softly, 
28'shé nestledat the seout’s feet. “The blessings of 
heaverrareindeed with as, aud I'am gratefal.” 

They went joyously: onward, the maidem musing 
and imagining pleasant things concerning Robert 
Hale; while-the father rowed the canoe and guarded 
his treasure with watchful glances. 

The silence;around the-couple was profound, like the 
deep hush ofa great forest, seve that the leaves waved: 
torand fro with that solem rustle thathas well seemed 
‘0 the red: manithe whisperof the Great 5 pirit. 

The day: was elvar and; sunoy: without being: too 
warm, and the: whole sceme-aroand the voyagers) was 
oun 
of the morning sun. 

“ A strange:lifeie ours, father,” resumed « Bessie, 
“this living im theigreat: woods, exposed to danger! 
ind subject to. privations; to.sey nothing of the rugged’ 
toils of. owr-life.” 

“Yes, a soiled and rough: life, dear/”rejoined Lin- 
cola, “ Are you tired of it ?” 


Let me | and 


thusouthined:and coloured by the radiance: 





“Oh, no—impossible!” 

“This adventure, then, has not sickened you of 
pioneering ?” 

“Not in the least.” . 

“T am glad of that, dear, for I want you to have 
faith in my calling. It is that to which the ‘best 
yearsof my life have been given, that:in whick your 
poor mother assisted me; and the one I shall‘follow: 
until my body rests beside hers im tle avidst:of the 
great forest.” 

“TI love it, father,” said Bessie, quickly, “and I 
shall marry a pioneer, should [ ever: marry.” 

“That is right. The work of the pidnoer must! be 
done, sooner or later, and I know wet howl coald) 
better employ my faculties than: in these labours. 
They are various, active and useful. The wdods 
must be cleared, the new land: nrust:: bé: tilled, 
and the line of civilization msast be ‘carried form 
ward in every direction, to the nortliwertand tie, 
southward, from the Atiwatic to the Pueific. Weiofd 
to-day are the pioncers/of a race that willeventdally 
cover the coutinent from Hudson's Bay to Patagonia, ( 
in one free and glorious ‘more 
people than now exist upon the whole globe.. Te am 
of to-day belongs ‘the-clesring of the ground, thé 
removal of obstructions, the w innings. To 
us has been given the pains, the thartyrddm | 
even—of reducing the chaosareund us to ordér and 
beauty, but the fraits of our pioneering will! be a 
peopleand government worthy of saeh a contiuent! 
A people and a government which will take the toad 
in the coming conquests of civilization! A 
® goverament which will make tite dlessings vf a 
wise democracy universal !” 

‘The sympathetic heart of Bessie responded ‘to the 
heroic and unselfish soul of herfather,and thegiow 
of prophetic conviction on his féatares was:andwered 
by a similar expression on her own. 

“ Knowing these truths, dear,” added Lincoln, “and: 
realizing the great destiny to whieh the New World| 
has. been called, I would rather be a-backwoodsman, 
thana king. And in accordance with \these views, ; 
I would rather see you the wife of a hardy,self-teliant 
pieneer like Robert Hale, than see you married to / 
the greatest potentate the world can farmish.” 

This allusion to Robert called airosy hue to the 
maiden’s cheek, and she sighed, as she murorured : 

“Mr. Haleand I have never seen eachother: Jenny 
thinks that he wili love me, bat hemay not. If \he 
should settle permanently here, and it he has left no 
marriage engagement behind him, and: if he sheuld. 
like me, and if I should like him, and if-—” 

The scout interrupted the fair speaker with « laugh: 

By the time Bessie had expressed her appreciation, 
the voyagers perceived a horseman riding along a; 
sandy bottom running at right. angles with the 
river. 

The stranger was halfa mile distant, but he was 
readily seen to bea white man, and his course lay 
directly toward. a little bend in the.river which: the 
canoe was nearing. 

“A new face, I think,” said Lincoln; “ at least, 1 
don’t recognize him at this distance.” 

“Perhaps he is one of the new pioneers, who have 
written that they are coming,” seg gested Bessie. 

“In any case, we'll wait and see him,” observed 
the scout. “He may not be aware of the danger: lie 
is incurring in dashing through these bottoms: and , 
clearings with all that noise and haste. Sveyhe ridas) 
likea wild man! His horse is fairly foaming. Who. 
can he be?” 

While making these observations, Lincoln directed 
hiscanoe toward the bank, and the-couple landed, 
mounting the cleared bauk uutil: they were visibte to 
the stranger. 

At sight of them, he precipitately checked his wild 
course, but a second glance resssured hire, attd ‘he 
came swiftly forward, with a polite salttation; and 
drew rein beside them. 


The new comer was a man of twmiddléage; with af 


robust frame, keen and honest regard, afr open’¢oan: 4 
tenance, and with an air of firmness and decision flat 4 
at once commended him to the favour of Lineom. 

He was dressed in the plain, but comfortable’ garb f 
of a back woodsman, and was araved witha rifle'and a 


pair of old-fashioned brass-mounted ' pistols, suchtas” Pen 
e proceddetlto’poitit out the coarse’ ind inake’ his 


were in vogue at that period. 

“ A pleasant meeting for me!” he exelaimeds in a 
cheery tone: of voice; as he lifted bistat potitely to} 
Bessie, ‘I wae just beginning to fear that. red-sbin | 
would be my next'acquaintance!) May f/agke how far: 


“and I must depend upon your good offices to set me 
right. Itis clear, without telling, that I am bound 
for the settlement, and perhaps you can tell mo 
whether or not I shall find Mr. Lincola there, at tae 
present moment, and whether——” 

“T am Lincoln,” interrupted the scout. 

»“ What! the founder of tlie settlomeat! Abraham 
Lincoln himself?” exclaimed the horseman, quickly 
dismounting and extending his brawny hand to tho - 
scout. “To look at you more elosely, I might havo . 
known you at once. And this is your dang) ter, [ 
suppose? Gladto see you, Mri Li and. to iatro- 
duce myself to you as Houseman t., Houseman 
who has had some corresponddnee with. you.” 

“Oh! you are the leader of ‘our new party of 
pioneers ?” said Lincoln, shaking hands warmly with 
Mr. Houseman. “I hope ‘acid Your friends were 
satisfied with the information tliat I furnished you 
about our climate, soil, and sofort; and that you havo 


inede up your minds to come a ;{ie.” 


“We were not only satisfied, harmed and en- 
;cheated—so much so that weare already on our way 
46the'settlemont, bag and bagg 4 several wag- 
Bons, any quantity of effects, aud haifa score of good, 
stout recruits, not to mention own: women and ehil- 
dren.” 

Mr. Hoaseman had spoken so’rapiilly ‘ne te be quito 
out of breath, and with a manner ‘of ‘exbitemont and 
aunieasiness that all at once attractéd Ylie scont’s at- 
tention. 

“ What! already in route ?” he‘ddmanddd, “ Where 


“Some twelve or fifteen 3 thek=-and hero 
comes the gist of the whole matter. Wé Were so pleased 
with all you wrote us, aud theTadins: were so quict, 
that we did not hesitate to set out ‘fér ‘the sottlement,, 
without waiting for your profférédpifdance and as- 
sistance. Imagine tlie surprise, therefote, with which, 
ft- daylight this morning, we'diseovered a number of 
savages lurking about our halting+plaee, and evidently 
jin the mood for mischief.” 

“#h! This is serious!” commeritéd the scout. 

“So I thought,” said Houseman, “and 1 have ac- 
cordingly come to you for assistiftee. Fron what I 


‘| have you left your party?” 


j'saw of the red rascals, I fear they nYeas to trouble our 


party, notwithstanding the report we: had of them in 
your letter.” 

The scout assented to this view of the matter. 

“ The faet is,” he exclaimed, “the Indiaus havo 
fitst broken a peace which has lasted three years, and 
} have taken totheir old tricks withont uch warning. 
Fhe biaek sheep of the tribe, the Giwas Eagle, as ho 
jcatls himself, has seen my daughter here whilo 
‘smoking his pipe of peace at’ the-settlément, and tho 
brave seesno other way to make her his squaw than 
neta war agaitist us, and to'Humt fiér down in tho 


m ; 
“The villain!” ejaculated Huksttitd, with a glance 


of admiration at Bessie. “If tiifs is the state of 
affairs; we come justin time, M#* Linedln—imy brave 
boys and I—to join in a campaigiti against him. la tho 
first place, however, we want a guidé for our party, 
arid we shall be glad if a few of your people can mount 
{guard with us until our arrival. Ths distance is.con- 
(siderwble, our cattle and horses. worn out, and tho 
{nature of the ground is such that the Indians, if they 
really assailus, may make us seridits’ trouble.” 
“True, true,” assented the seout, “ but there is only 
jone-ceurse of action open to us. daughter here, 
whom I lave just rescued fiom Sealp-Robe'’s den, 
must be taken to the settlement; aid wo will then 
form a party to go with you; Mr. Heaseman, to tho 


assistance of your people.” 
“Thanks, Mr. Lincoln. Tits 1 @oting the best that 


‘dar be dune undér the circumstitttes. IF ditve sty that 


we'sivall get‘out of the affair wetl eneéagh, for f havo 
Yett the boys wide awake, and tie Miditnd willttonble 
‘them véry much at ¢heir peril. Mow shalf we proceed 


‘torthe settlément—in company?” 


“Perhaps,” responded Linétin; “ad*you' have a 
Hofse; you had betier go down the bank of the river, 
saving tire bend, witile Bessié - attd* I ‘ketp to our 
canoe. Ican give you directions which will mako 
your course etsy, arid suggest w féw' preciutions that 
will retider the questivn'of encottitertig Indians un 


suggestions, adding: 

“ If -you'arrive safely, Mr. Houséthan,'tel Phomas, 
and’ espevially Mr. Bughy—who isan old friend of 
yours; f thiuk—to lose no time imfortsing a party 


it is from: here*to:the settlement—to Linooluville?” }togo to'your assistance. Don't’ wart for me, and ‘tet 


“A matter of five: or six miles,” re; Liavoln. 4. 
“If you were going to the séttlement, you should 
have borne!away to the lefty and. net plubged quite'so 
deeply into’ the forest.” 

“Po tell the truth; I have been lost for the last 
hour,” declaved the stranger, smiling, ‘‘aud I didn't 


them not to have any anxieties dbout’ mé!: Bessie aii 
T ‘can’take cate of curselves.” 

With afew final observations, Mr Houseman set 
out'on horseback forthe settlomentj while the scout 
and Bussie returacd to their canoe andivesuned their 
“a dowh tle'river. 

Vr 





know oxactly where I was;except that I was'near the’ 
river. You appear to -be at) homehere,” he added 
addressing himself more particularly to the scout, \ 


ve scout rowed briskly, but didnot say'anything 
to Bessievuntil Mri Houseman had disappeared from 
their view in the distance. 


€ 
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“ good man that,” he then said. ‘“ He and his 
triends wil! be of great assistance to us should our 
troubles with the red-skins continue.” 

The maiden assented. 

“But we must hurry to reach the settlement,”, 
added the scout, “not only to secure our own safety 
but to relieve the anxiety of our friends about us. 
‘Thomas started down the river at the same moment 
@at I set out to look for you, and your capture, of 
course, kas caused a general mourning. Keep a 
stiarp look-out, dear, and I'll row smartly.” 

Bessie murmured compliance, and Lincoln bent to 
his task, plying his brawny arms with such vigour 
that the canoe fairly leaped through the water. 

“ At this rate,” said Bessie, *‘ we sliall soon reach 
the island.” 

“Yes, child, if nothing happens.” 

The shore seemed to fly past the vovagers, and 
every new point reached increased the pleasure of the 
couple, lessening the anxiety of the scout, and in- 
tensifying the pleasant thoughts of Bessie concerning 
Robert. 

Ere long the island was in view, and the father and 
daughter exchanged hopes of being out of danger. 

“Weare most home,” murmured Bessie. “How 
fast you have rowed.” 

Their rapid progress coutinued. 

As they neared the island the watchfulwess of the 
couple became intense, and Bessie suddenly detected 
an Indian moving stealthily on one of the shores, 
nearly abreast of the upper end of the island 

“There's an Indian, father,” she exclaimed, in a 
hurried tone of alarm 

* V s, dear, two of them,” 
keen glance at them. 

“A third, a é 

The starticd girl interrupted her father with a cry 
of terror. 

She was brave, and had passed through many 
trying scenes during the ten years she had lived in 

wilderness, but the scene she now beheld could 
t be contemplated with entire calmness—the view 
of seven or eight stalwart savages who emerged, with 
» quick and menacing movement, from the bushes 
lining the shore, threw themselves into several light 
‘anoes they had drawn along beside them, aud paddled 
2 towards them. 








replied Lincola, with a 


ot 


ed.) 





A company has been formed in Italy, in which the 
king and the crown prince have taken shares, to pro- 
mote the growth of the sugar-cane in Sicily. In the 
twelfth century the Venetians were entirely supplied 
with sugar of Sicilian growth. 

Parts, after London, is the great centre for the sale 
of Brazilian diamonds and other precious stones. 
Diamonds which were formerly sent in the raw state 
w Amsterdam to be cut are new finished in Paris, 
They lose about half their weight in the cutting. The 
price of choice diamonds of small size, and in the raw 


atate, varies, in Paris, from 30s. to £4 the carat. 


BoranicAL ConGress.—An International Horti- 
cultural Exhibition and Botanical Congress is an- 
nounced to be held in I lon, in May, 1866. The 
Congress will be 1 ed intwo morning meetings, 
when papers, previot printed and accompanied by 
transl 1 be cussed. The chair 
will be taken by M. : nse de Candolle, who will 
deliver an opening ad Berthold Seemann is 
honorary ngress, to whom any 


communications s ld be addressed. 
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Watt-rarer.—To people who are 
ly the following advice with regard 
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are all sufficient for one paper. In drawing-rooms, 
embossed white or cream-colour, with a very small 
diaper or spot of gold, will not be amiss where water- 
colour drawings are lung. As a rale, the simplest 
patterfs are the best for every situation; but where 
the eye has to rest upon the surface of the wall 
alone, a greater play of line in the surface of the 
pattern may beceme advisable. It is obvious that 
delicate tints admit of more linear complexity than 
those which are rich or dark. LIutvivate forms should 
be accompanied by quitt colour, and a variety of hue 
should be chastened by the plainest possible outlines. 
Iu colour, wall-papers should oppose instead of re- 
peating that of the furniture and hangings by which 
they are surrounded. Sume people conceive) that 
the most important condition of good taste has been 
fulfilled if every bit of damask in one room is cut 
from one piece, and every article of furniture is 
made of the same wood. At this rate tle art of 
housekeeping would be reducéd to a very simple 
process. The real secret of success in decorative 
colour is, however, quite as much dependent on con- 
trast as on similarity of tint; nor can real artistic 
effect be expected without the employment of 
both. 


THE ROYAL FORESTS AND OAK TIMDER. 


Tne royal forests and 
Windsor Forest, extended a few years ago to about 
100,000 acres; but only one-fifth part belonged to 
the Crown absolutely free from the rights of com- 
moners. ‘The other four-fifths are used by the public; 
but the greater portion of the land is tuo poor to allow 
of the growth of timber. 

There are, however, about 7,500 acres of oak and 
beecli in these open forests, which are, principally, of 
indigenous growth, and about 28,000 acres of young 
and growing timber which have been planted in en- 
closures. 

The appropriation of the Crown lands to the growth 
of timber was the result of an inquiry made by Go- 
vernment in 1792 into the state of the supply of 
oak timber for naval purposes. The iucreased 
consumption of oak timber had produced a scarcity, 
and inthe whole of the Crown forests there were 
not, at that period, 2,500 acres iu cultivation. 

In xecent years several of the royal forests have 
beeu disafforested, and in some instances the land 
converted into farms, so that only about 50,000 
acres are now used in growing timber. The age of 
the plantations. varies from one to less than sixty 
years, and as an oak requires upwards of a hundred 
years to bring it to maturity, none of the trees 
planted since 1808 have attained one-half of their 
full growth. 

According: to the last report of the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majestys Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues, the surplus income derived from the Crown 
lands during the past year, which was chiefly from 
the thinnings, amounted to £22,908. 

“ But that sum, although it. is sufficient to cover 
what may be considered to be the rent of the land 
occupied by plantations, does not represent the whole 
of the profit derived from the forests and woodlands, 
inasmuch as the crop that remains on the ground in- 
creases in value to the extert of more than £60,000 
a year, which sum is not received in money, but is 
added to the value of the growing crop, and will be 
realised, with interest, when the timber has come to 
maturity.” 


Fresu eggs, though they resist freezing longer 
thau any others, yet lose heat more quickly. The 
resistance to freezing is due tothe peculiar property 
of their albumen, the temperature of which may be 
reduced to sixteen degrees Faur., or much lower, with- 
out freezing, although its proper freezing point is at 
or just below thirty-two degrees. At the instant of 
‘ceezing their temperature rises to thirty-two degrees. 
Other than fresh eggs lose heat slowly, but freeze as 
soon as their temperature ig reduced to thirty-two 
degrees. 

A Horerut Yours.—The little prince partook of 
his breakfast as usual at twelve o'clock, after which 
he amused himself by playing about the room with 
some of the English toys which | had presented to 
him. Whilst engaged in that occupation, one ef the 
female slaves, whom I afterwards found was his half- 
sister, that is, the vieerey’s daughter by a slave (for 
his staff was composed of little girls and boys), 
offended him. He immediately seized hold of her by 
both her arms, pinched them most violently, and like 
atiger bit them until he drew blood, after which he 
put bis fingers into the poor little creature’s mouth, 
and tore both sidesof it until the blood streamed down 
her cheeks like water. I scolded him well for such 
brutality, when bis highness burst into tears, and 
walked away into another apartment. Scarcely had 





the little priace proceeded a few pacas, when he was 


woodlands, exclusive of | 





met by her highness the Princess Epouse, who j, 
quired the cause of his grief, as it appears that ,) 
Turks and Egyptians havea perfect horror of | goei,,, 
any person in tears. ‘The facts were explained ; 
her highness; who made the poor little slave, who hi, 
been so barbarously treated by her: son, first kiss {),, 
skirts of his coat, and then the carpet. But whey | 
pointed out to her highnoss that the slave was not ¢, 
blame, the princess merely laughed, exclaimiys> 
“ Malesch, madame,” “ it does not matter.” They ti, 
prince becasue satisfied, and resumed his arcuseme: ts 
Harem Life.in Egypt and Constantinople. By ki, 
meline Lott. 


THE SMALL PEOPLE OF WESTERN EQUATORIA\: 
¢ AFRICA. 
M. Du Cuatttv sends a short description of 

the Obongo, a diminutive race existing in the mouy 

tains of Western Equatorial Africa, between one snd 
two degrees south latitude, and about twelve degrucs 
east longitude. He says :— 

“ While the inhabitants of this mountain region ar. 
lighter in culour than thoge of the seashore, the Obonzo 
are still less dark. They bave only short tufts of hair 
upon their heads, and are thus distinguished from tle 
settled inhabitants, who wear large turrets of hai: 
upon their heads, we ave a wild, anxious, and 
timorous expression in their eyes, and although I gave 
miavy beads to entice some of them to remain, and 
was brought to.them stealthily by the natives, all ths 
men, except a young adult, disappeared, leaving a 
few women behind. It would appear that my visit 
alarmed them, for, although I stayed a week in the 
1 gree village,the Obongo were no more to be heard 
of. 

“The following are the measurements I was en- 
enabled to. make.—The only adult male measured 
four feet six inches, but as one of the women 
reached five feet and a quarter of an inch (she being 
considered extraordinary tall), I have no doubt that 
the men are equally. tall, and some perhaps taller. The 
other women I measured had the following heights ; 
—Four feet eight inches, four feet seven and a 
quarter inches, four feet five inches, and the smailest 
four feet four and a quarter inches. I thought, after 
looking at the whole group of the adult women, tliat 
their average height was from four feét five inches to 
four feet six inches. The smallest woman had the 
largest head—viz., one foot ten ‘and one-fifth: inches 
in circumference; the smallest.was one foot nine 
inches round.” ~~ 


Some of the principal clubs in Paris have dete: 
mined that all card-playing shall be, for ready money 
as playing on credit or for.honour, by which meu are 
lured on to lose tremendous sums that they cannot 


pay, has led to distressing results. We presume dis- 
tressing to the feelings of those'who are not paid. A 
clerk at £60 a year lost £500 on henour the other 
night. Doubtless if a question of honour were raised 
a duel would result, and then, which one would be 
shot ? 

Tur Luxemsourc Gattery. — The gallery of 
modern pictures at the Luxembourg has recently beca 
opened, after re-arrangement and cleansing. The nw 
catalogue contains about sixty new entries, including 
a fine picture by the late animal and landscape paiuter 
— Troyon—presented to the nation by the mother o! 
the artist. It is said that a sallein the same gallery 
is to. be set apart in future fér the works of foreiga 
artists, and also ‘for the pictures of French artisis 
recently deceased, it being the practice to retain such 
works for five years after the death of the artist, aud 
then to transfer them to the Louvre. 


ExtTraorpinary Prorir ox Freenoup Laxp.— 
The London and Brighton Railway Company having 
required a portion .of the Birkbeck Freehold Land 
Society’s Estate at Lower Norwood for the formation 
of their Merton and Tooting line, have purchased 
forty-four plots of the estate at. prices varying from 
100 to 680 per cent, beyond the amount at which 
they were originally allotted by the society to the 
members; and in one instance the enormous and 
scarcely crediteble premium of 2,000 per cent. was 
realised—a fact altogether unprecedented in the ex- 
perience of land societies. 

REMARKABLE Lages.—On the top of a ridge of 
mountains in Portugal, Estralla, are two lakes 0! 
great extent and depth, especially one of them, which 
is said to be unfathomable. What is chiefly remaik- 
able of them is, that they are calm when the sea is 59 
and rough when it is stormy. It is therefore prc ba! 
that they :have a subterranean communication with 
the ocean; and this seems to. be confirmed by tle 
pieces of ships that they throw up, though «!:008 
forty miles from the sea. There is another extr 
ordinary lake in this country, which, before a stor! 
is said to make a frightfal rumbling nvise, heard atu 
distance of several miles, 
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[PRINcEss HELENA AND PRINCE CHRISTIAN, OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. } 


PRINCESS HELENA AND PRINCE 
CHRISTIAN. 


Or the fortunate prince who is so soon to lead to 
the altar the fair and pretty Princess Helena, we may 
inform our readers that his highness was born on 
the 22nd of January, 1831. His early years were 
spent at the Castle of Augustenburg, in the island of 
Alsen, and under Dr. Steffens, now profesgor at the 
University of Basle, he, with his brother and sisters, 
received a careful education. 

Danish was spoken in the duke’s family almost as 
much as German, and the young prince soon acquired 
4 mastery, not only of these.two languages, but like- 
wise of French and English. 

In 1848, however, the quiet family circle of Ang"s- 
tenburg was broken up. Prince Christian, though 
auly seventeen came | age, followed the example of 
his elder brother, and served as a cavalry officer in 
the campaigns of 1848, 1849, and 1850. In 1852, 
when the Schleswig-Holstein army was dissolved by 
Austria and Prussia, Prince Christian had to share the 
exile of his family. Together with his elder brother, 
he went, in 1852, tothe University of Bonn, where he 
attended chiefly the lectures of Dah}mann and Moritz 
Amdt. It was here that Prince Christian met the 
young Prince of Prussia, who has ever siuce remained 
his faithful friend. 

After leaving the University, the two Princes of 
Schleswig-Holstein travelled for a time in France 
and Italy. At Rome, in particular, they made a pro- 
tracted stay, and devoted themselves to astudy of 
Roman antiquities, under the intelligent guidance of 
Dr. Karl Lorentzew, the learned editor of Vitruvius. 

After their return to Germany Prince Christian 
decided on entering the Prussian arury. He first 





joined a regiment of Cuirassiers, and afterwarits the! 
Uhlan regiment of the Guards, Like his father, 
whose stud wag one of the most famous in Germany, 
Prince Christian soon became one of the leading 
members of the Jockey Club for Northern Germany. 
He even contributed to a 3porting—or, as the 
Germans call it, a hippological—journal, which was 
published under the title of The Spur. 

In 1864 he again saw active service, and took part 
in the occupation of the island of Alsen by the Prus- 
sians. When Count Bismark, after defending at the 
Gonference of London the rights of Duke Frederick, 
concluded the Treaty of Vienva, and disclosed the 
ulterior objects of Prussia—or, at all events, of his 
own policy—with regard to the Elbe Duchies, Prince 
Christian, although more of an officer than a politician, 
felt it due to his brother to resign active service. He 
remained, however, a Prussian officer till the conduct 
of General Manteuffel, the Prussian Governor of 
Schleswig, towards his elder brother, and the approval 
of that conduct by the organs of Count Bismark, left 
him no choice but to send in his definite resignation. 
He is therefore no longer in tle Prussian service, and 
to judge from the remarks of certain official papers, 
his marriage with an English princess is anything 
but welcome to those at present in authority at Berlin. 

At the present time, when the eternal question of 
“the Duchies” remains unsettled, while Schleswig- 
Holstein is still the bone of contention between Aus- 
tria and Prussia, the Princess of Wales is yet de- 
ploring her father’s loss of territory, and the pretender 
to the Duchies is the elder brother of Prince Christian, 
a slight resumé of his father’s history will be interesting. 

Christian Auguste, Duke of Schleswig-Holstein 
Sonderburg Augustenburg, who was born in Copen- 
lagen in July, 1798, and is chief of the younger branch 


ik i bil 





of the royal line of the House of Holstein, suc- 


ceeded Duke Frederick Christian as far back as 
1814, 

Desirous of gaining political and social experi- 
ence that might prove beneficial to his subjects, 
the duke spent the years 1818, 1819, and 1820 ia 
travelling through{Germany, Sicily, Italy, France, 
and England. In 1830 his highness married the 
Countess of Danniskgold-Samoe, who became the 
mother of the present pretender and of Prince 
Christian. 

The result of Duke Christian’s expcrienes 
in European travel exhibited itself during the 
proceedings of the Provincial Diet to which Fea- 
devick VIII. committed the direction of the Ger- 
man States after the French revolution of July; 
for his highness taking a prominent part theretn, 
distinguished himself as much by his zeal in the 
cause of liberty and progress as by his great ora- 
torical ability. The duke being a large landed 
proprietor, spent immense sums in the improve- 
ment of the agricutture of his country. 

After the downfall, however, of the Stathold- 
shalt of Schleswig-Holstein, the duke’s estates 
were confiscated, and he was declared a traitor 
for heading the insurrectionary movement 
against the King of Denmark. He appealed to 
the German Diet for protection against the com 
sequences of this decree, but without success. 

Returning to Silesia,he bought there the es- 
tate of Primkenau, and in 1851 he ceded, for a 
money payment, his property and rights in Hol- 
stein to the Danish crown; but upon the death of 
the late King of Denmark, he and his eldest son 
sought to repudiate the transaction. The young 
duke, as our readers will remember, proceeded 
at once to assert his rights to the dukedom of 
Schleswig-Holstein, of which he declared his 
father had been unjustly deprived, and was re- 
ceived everywhere with acclamation by the 
population of the Duchies. 

His claims, however, as we have hinted, are 
stillin abeyance, until the intentions of Austria 
and Prussia and the Diet, in reference to the 
territory wrested from the royal father of the 
Princess of Wales, can be ascertained. This 

rince, we may mention, is a connection of Her 

ajesty, by his marriage with Victoria, 
daughter of Prince Ernest of Hohenlohe-Lan 
genburg. 

From the foregoing resumé may be gathered 
the reason why many people regard the approach- 
ing marriage with something like a fear that 
another discordant element may thus be thrown 
into the circle of the Royal family of England. 

As regards the bulk of the population of 
these realms, most certain is it that Her Majesty’s 
German proclivities are not highly popular, and 
it is very justly thought that from the ranke of 
the high and wealthy nobility of England fitting, 
wd perhaps to this country, less expensive hus- 
dands might be found for those junior daughters 
of England, whose descendants, in all humaa 
probability, can never look forward to the 
crown, 

In favour of the approaching marriage, it is said 
that Prnice Christian having no prospect of sutceeding 
to a foreign thfoue, was chosen by iné Queen in ordor 
that Her Majesty might retain at least one daughter 
always near her; and further that the royal residence 
at Frogmore is to be the permanent home of the 
royal couple. Bethis however as it may, the best 
wishes for their future happiness of the people of 
Great Britain will assuredly accompany the Princese 
and Prince to the altar. 

According to present arrangements, the ceremony, 
it is understood, will take place on the 9th of June. 
The bridesmaids will be two daughters of dukes, 
namely, Lady Caroline Gordon Lennox (daughter of 
the Duke of Richmond) and Lady Margaret Scott 
(daughter of the Duke of Buccleuch); two daughters 
of marquises—Lady Alberta Hamilton (daughter of 
the Marquis of Abercorn) and Lady Laura Phippe 
(daughter of the Marquis of Normanby); two 
daughters of earls—Lady Minnie Campbell (daughter 
of tbe Karl of Cawdor) and Lady Fanny Fitzwilliaw 1 
(daughter of Earl Fitzwilliam); two sisters of earle 
—Lady Alexandrina Murray (sister of the Earl of 
Danmore) and Lady Ernestine Edgcumbe (sister of the 
Earl of Mount Edgcumbe). 

The Princess having been born in May, 1846, ané 
Prince Christian in 1851, the latter, as wiil be seen, 
is fifteen years the senior of her royal highness. 

This marriage having taken place, the remaining 
unmarried daughters of Her Majesty, and upon whom 
doubtless the eyes of many a bachelor German prince 
are already fixed, will be the Princess Louisa, born-ia 
1848, and the Princess Beatrice, born in 1857. 

The princes, for whom doubtlessly many a German 
prince is on the qui vive for lis female olive branches, 
are Alfred, Arthur, and Leopold, their royal high- 
nesses being respectively born in 1844, 1850, and 1832 
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QUEEN Vrogons has presented the Princess Royal's 
little boy with a gift like that slie lately made to 
Priace Albert Victor. A. Berlio correspondent de- 
scribes the present as a silver statuette of the late 
Prince Consort tures feet in height, the prince being 
represented as “a hero conquering sin,” arrayed in 
golden coat of saat, and carrying the Christian ban- 
ner‘aloft inhis right hand. On the pedestal are en- 
graved several legends in Biblical language, said to 
have been composed by Mrs. Prothere, of Whipping- 
bam, near Osborpe. 


A DAUGHTER TO MARRY. 
By the Author of “ Butler Burke at Eton,” gc. 
——-—- <> —- ---- 

CHAPTER XX. 

Woman, experience might have told: me 
That all must love thee who. behold thee 
Surely exparicnce might have taught 
Thy drmest promises are naught: 
Bat placed in all thy charms before me, 
AX Lfergot but to adere thee. 
Tours of  ddlenass. 

Mrs, Savie_e gave a grand ball in heuour of her 
laugh ter's first season. All those who were in that 
of the fashionablewor!! in whiels Mrs. Saville moved, 
looked forward with anxiety to invitations which itwas 
rumowred:waerete be aparingly dealt out. Lord and 
Lady Linstoekhad been duly invited, and the same 
honour had been extended to the Honourable Valen- 
tine Bridgemi. 

Lady Linstock had'always been im favour of a mar- 
riage between‘ her sen and Miss Felicia Saville. It 
was a pradential measure which she bad frequently 
urged upon ber husband, but he bad replied : 

“ Let the young people see more of one another. 
Perhaps if we throw them in one another's way, they 
may fall in leve withont any trouble on our part. 
Valentine is a good looking fellow, and I am sure 
that he may go a lomg way before finding so agree- 
able and pretty a girl as Miss Saville. De not, how- 
ever, precipitate matters by mentioning the thing to 
Valentine. His-pride may take alarm, and the whole 
affair will most likely fall to the ground.” 

Lady Linstock saw the cogency of this reasoning, 
and fotlowed her more sagacious spouse's advice to the 
letter. 

A year bad been allow 
had given no sign. 

The state of affairs was becoming alarming. 
Vague rumours reached her of eligible yourg men 

bling at the swppased heiress. She was afraid 
that the prize in the matrimonial market would, bé 
snapped up, and that ler cherished scheme would 
fall to the ground. ‘hat would be dreadful in thé 
extreme. 

With the proceeds of the bank robbery, Mrs, 
Saville has started a new carriage, drawn by a mag- 

ificent+pair of horses: This equipage was pro- 
nounced by competent judges the most exquisite 
turn-out to be met with in the Park or the streets of 
London: 
his looked like wealth, 
Pt al Laer Linstook re 
day: 

“Saville must be 
their new carriage ?” 

“Ves. I saw it yesterday at the Horticutural 
Gardens. It was driving away as I came up in a 
hack cab. “I felt considerably annoyed, I can. tell 
you!” 

“ [ suppose the man is getting on 

“That is the only conclusion I can come to,” re- 
plied Lord Liustock. “From what I know of Sand- 
ford Saville, I should say he was by far too sensible a 
man to outrun the constable.” 

“What is his incame at the bank ?” 

“ A mild sight hundred.” 

“Ts that all ?” 

“ Every penny.” 

“They say he had money with his wife,” said Lady 
Linstock, reflectively. “ I’m sure he must have had, for 
she is haughty enough for a queen with a whole pro- 
vince at her back. Dogs be speculate?” 

“T never hear that he does.” 

“Oh, he must! Perbaps he is one of those quiet, 
still men, who aré Very ocunnipg. He does not let 
people know all about his affairs.” 

“T have not found him very reserved.” 

“ That is his art, Lis cleverness, his Tartuffe way of 
doing things, only you will not see it. If 1 am 
opinionated sbout anything, you invariably make a 
point of contradicting me. It is very hard.” 

“I’m sure | beg your pardon.” 

“Oh, yes; 
burt my feelin, gs! 

“You were talking about Valentine,” 
Linstock, by way of a gentle reminder. 
“Yes. I am satisfied in my own mind that Saville 


d to elapse, and Valentine 


like material prosperity, 
marked to her husband gone 


very well off. Have you seen 


” 


said her ladyship, with a sigh. 
said Lord 


has money. Taking that for granted, it will bea good 
thing for Valentine to marry Felicia. City people 
are always ready to pay for an aristocratic 

and we may expect a handsomedot. If that is re- 
fused, why, the whole thing is.at an end, as a matter 
of course. Hadlow is mortgaged—— 

“Yes, yes,” cried Lord Linstock, in an irritated 
manner. “I know that; but what’s the use of re- 
minding me of an unpleasant fact? I know I'm ia 
the bands ef theJews, and that the property is mort- 

oe up-to the hilt ; but always chattering about it 
notmendithe matter.” 

“Pawishitwould. I'd talk till Doomsday.” 

“MN youwill permit me to make the remark,” replied 
hisderdshipyesustically, “I mustsay that you do mot 
necdithatiueentive. But let us be serious. I fallda 
with sour wiews, and shouldbe extremely glad tesmee | 
Valentineend \Helicia man and wife. He is ru 
wildmew.andwants a cheek. Tomarry himto a 

wife mould be like ‘the drag on a orash | 
diaceeoing dewn hil. By all means, letoue) 
unite eur oneness, and see if-we cannot bring the 


“Phe: next day Lady poe upon “Mys. 





player contents himself with throwing out obscure 


you always apologize when you have, 


Saville, and was-extrem Her condescen- 
sion end affatility knew mo She was good 
fese/that: she had never 


——<—<—<—=J 

Felicia smiled faintly, and made no reply. She 
her friends. to think what they liked, |; 

was not, in her opinion, worth her while to undeceiyg 


Mrs, Saville had not forgotten her interview with 
Alphonse Pastille, nor.hadthe powder he had given 
herescaped her memory. She was only waiting until 


a fitting opportunity for using the noxious drug 


Her hatwed. to Maurice Fenwick was quite as in- 
pconnest _—— to be awfully re. 
gf © im for his presnmption in daring to 

her daughter was as keen as it had elwaye 


‘ised herself! Worse 

times. What an 

iniquity! What an vnutterableerime! To paralyze 
the brain atthe same time ‘that the body was crippled, 
to have justa shimmeringof intellect, a glimmer, a 
spark—just-eufficient .to-enable thewretched man to 
comprehend the full extent of his misery, but without 
ae him to divine any wimmmer to oure the 


"Tbe dag in. Mys. Sandford Saville’s estimation, 
was nearly perfect. The only) @rawback—the only 

blot upon ite.aurface was—thab/it was capable of 
eradication. 


There was an antidote ! 
Pastille himself sad confessed as much, and if that 


ance so charming. 
“Tipeor,"exid) Lady instock, “that you’ intend haere the case, any ove who-could obtain the antidote 


this season.” 
“T-qmoobliged to dissipate va little,” said’ 
Seville, with = -orlting lock. “You knew Ivhave a 
edithe dear child is sognictwand 

mould never go ay 

aoything if Tidid mot eontyive a few 


=: 


Felten say to ‘Linstock how much Evwish Valen= 4 
tine mould. gettledown,” said her ladysbip, 

“ Heia quite young, and young menought not ts } 
youkmow.” : 


» maattor.” 

“Mbit, really,” said Mrs. » Sandford Savitle, 
“givloaremot nearly so interesting as they used to 
be. “Dhey- are either very “reserved, prudish, .’and:| 
almost: dowdy, or else they arefast and slangy. 
aamameannot reach his ideal, and get.a gir! whom 
he -eanitheroughly love and be-bappy with, he had 

» walkaway fromthe hymeueal altar.” 

“ AbideatMrs, Saville, you are happier than me, 
forqwam.aré.smre to marry your charming dangliter, 
while Lameandly afraid that [ shal! have my son left 
on-my hands, .and-be compelled to listen with maternal 


Ones |e an old bachelor.” 
“ He will be caught in the toils. 
be x 


“] wish he-may, with all my heart.” 
The game of matrimonial tactics does not allow the 
players to show their cards entirely. The skilfal 


nints.and letting flv sly inueadoes ; but both Lady 
Linstock and Mrs. Saville undersioad one , another, 
and Mus, Saville mentally declared that, it should 
not be. her fault if her daughter. was not the 
Honourable Valentine's wife before the ead of the 
‘Loudon,season. 

Reticia, meanwhile, wasin ignorance of what was 
plotted against her welfare, though she was fully con- 
scious of a dawaing affection for heron the part of 
Valentine Bridgeman, whose visits were more fre- 
qvent, language more tender, looks fonder, aud 
whose whole bearing was indicative of a stronger 
feeling than that of mere friendship. 

This. was neither gratifyingite her pride nor agree- 
able to her amour propre. 

She: waa-not ambitious of making conquests, for she 
knew. thatshe was pretty, and she was not unduly 
elated atthe fact. She had given her heart unre- 
servedly to Maurice Fenwick, and she was sorry for 
having dane se. 

There.was sometliing in the misty darkness of the 
hazy past which determined her to remain single 
until her lover came to her and exclaimed, ‘I know 
all. That which was hidden has been revealed. Let 
the past. be forgotten and buried in oblivion, I love 
you still, and will make you my wife.” 

Her friends envied her, and Fanny Freemantle, who 
was as changeable as the weather, immediately 
veered round, transferring her allegiance from Maurice 
Fenwick, whom she had formerly declared to be irre- 
sistible, and the most amiable and accomplished 
gentleman of her acquaintance. 

She.mow said that the Honourable Valentine was 
incomparably superior, that Felicia was.a very lucky 
girl, and that. she would be very foolish to reject so 


ywhere or-see 
W sucprises now } 


rte ae aeons of the bane. 


Pemwielwas invited to Linstock House. 
‘might .of'the ball he made his: appearance 


‘elelock. 
“Tha hese was unfashionable, avd he knew it. There 
‘wot half a.deaen 


us drawing- 


of speaking 


jot-was hatoling, not against hig Pifey Lut 
very essence of it, he would Lave-min with 
f the wind to a far distant Where he 
would have ‘een safe neues ¥ Of bis cne- 
mies. 
But he-wasanbappily Ygnorsnt of Mrs. Sandford 
Saville’s wach inations, aud jwent heedlessly like a 
lamb to the slaughter. 
That very night Mrs. Saville had resolved to test 
the rties of the drug with which Alphonse 
Pastilie, the Prench perfumer of Soho, had. provided 
her. ‘s 

Vliat evening ! 

And heaven made no sign! Traly, the ways of 
Diviue Providence-are inscrutable. 


CHAPTER XX 
This hour we!part—my heartforboded this, 
Thus ever fade my fairy dreams of bliss ; 
This hour—it cannot be! This hour—away! 
* . * ball * 


My love, thou.mock'st miy wealmness, and sould bteel 
My breast before the time when it must feel, 
But trifle now no more with my distress— 
Such mirth hath less of play than bitterness. 
De Corsair. 

Wuen the evening was more advanced, the rooms 
began to fill. 

Many who had been out to dinner went home and 
dressed themselves, so as to be able to put ‘if an ap- 
pearance at’ Mrs, Sandford ‘Saville’s ball, which was 
an event of the season, iv its own particular way. 

One thing was well known, .and that was—if there 
happened to be a “lion ” in London, and he was pro- 
curable by’any stratagem, fair or foul, Mrs, Sandford 
Saville was sure to have him. 

She was'a great admirer of “lions,” and: generally- 
contrived to grace her salons with one or more of that 
species of successful Jadventtirers. 

The author of ‘the last new and fastiionable novel 
was treated with the utmost eomdeseension by Mrs. 
Saville, who would point out theliterary celebrity to 
her friends in a subdued voice. saying : 

“That is Blank. You know Blank, do you not? 
He wrote the new novel, ‘ Matilda’ Marchbanks ; or, 
the Crushed Hyacinth and the Broken Heart.’ Beau- 
tiful thing, I assure you, and well worth reading. 
Very clever—wonderfully clever, Théy say he iy to 
dedicate his new work to royalty; but of course, we 
must take those rumours for what they are worth. 
His pen’ is'a'mine of gold to him, and'‘he is coining 
money.” 

Of course this species ‘of advertising made Mr. 
Blank the eynosure of all eyes, and lucky indeed was 








fine a “chance.” 


the distinguished-.gentleman’ if he escaped’ being en- 
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thralled by some Dowager Blue Stocking with strong | bitter aud very full of crosses, of she would never 


literary proclivities,and “ cushioned” for the ‘rest: of 
the evening, 

Mrs.’ Saville was’ especially remarkable for the 
number of foreign ambassadors she could fascinate 
and bring to her drawing-rooms. ; 

The | representative’ at her Majesty's Court. of 
st. James's of Tahiti and the Saudwich Islands 
was scarcely announced before the Dahomean Ambas- 
sador rustied his silken robes in the full glare of 
che gaslig hit, 

The “lion ” of the London season'on ‘the occasion 
of Mre.Saville’s ball was a Herr von Splattdénbacli, 
who had been agreat traveller in Egy «4; in' which 
country he had ‘Made important discoveries, finding ax 
buried city in .a wilderness of sand, and after in- 
credible exertions bringing to light a colossal edifice, 
in which was preserved: some thousands of books, 
evidently either the,collection of a man. of letters or ! 
the nucleus of a State library. pate 

Some of the manuscripts were bronght ta England. 
They were writtten in Syro-Chaldaic, and. excited 
great curiosity); one in particular, bearing pon the ; 
vexed question of perpetual motion, being, mach talked + 
about.) * 

Herr von Splattenbach was worth, a great. deal) to 
Mrs. Saville,.and-she felt. gratefal to him for, his-con- 
descension in coming, 

Yet there was one person whose presence delighted 
her werethan«that of all the celebrities ‘her tect, had 
gathered around her, and that was Maurice: Ren wiok. 
Her eyes éciutilleted with 4 maliguant fire as they fell 
upon his handsome and classic face, . with its regular 
Grecian features, and its subdued and) melancholy ex+ 
pressions f 

She knew.-that/her daughter loved him. 

She had gathered the knowledge from.a .tlorsend 
little thinga,.w hich, collected and skilfully put together, 
rendered it beyond all doubt; ‘ 

She hdd: stolen neiselessly into, her bed-chamber 
when tha girl was sleeping.’ .Shé) bad carefully 
watched her as she tossed restlessly from side tojside, 
and slit duit; nob-omitted to listen, to, the: disjointed 
phrases which fell from her lips—the furtive words of 
love to which she gave utterance, all uncons¢ious of 
the tat, nbt knowing that her resti¢ss.4pirit :was be+ 
trayingvhey; ‘or that, her angry thother waspdyidkingin 
the innocent confession, and) guashing; hers teeth, the 
whilé with rage, for her ambitious projects were likely 
to receive a severe=biow;avsharp=rebuke, and to .bé 
nipped in the bud. ' 

Whet Mts. Sanford Savitle-niadé suite ‘of “the cir- 
cumstaticé,* and ‘satisfied’ herself thit Fétidia: really 
loved’ Mpurice’ Fetiwitk, “the son of tite ‘village 
apotlieciry;*'. @8 ‘she called “him; ‘witli a~ con- 
temptupus cat] of the Tip, shé''set-abont ‘tlie~task of 
killing this passion ‘by removing’ the object witich ocr 
castoned it. 

With this purpose in’ view, she had'tivited Alpl/onse 
Pastille. 

The result’ of that* visit’ is’ alteady Knowd to thé 
reader. 

He had ‘not studied’ chemistry’ ‘to no purpose.’ He} 
was the best analyst of the age in’ which he fived. ’ 
Pity it was that he had not turned his energies and 
abilities ‘iu ahother and wortiier direction ; he might 
have achieved Lonodrable distinction instead of pros- ’ 
tituting his,talents to gain a bastard notori¢ty amongst - 
the wicked, the intriguing, and'the wbrtbless. 

He was a man profoundly acquainted witli the vir 
tues, of ‘vegetable and animal ‘poisons : all noxious 
dings that were of ‘mineral extraction he eschewed, 
because the wire of the analyst’ would betray him 
and expose his handiwork. ! 
He studied the art of takingiaway life without Jeav- 
ing any trace of hiscrime ‘behind him. He ewalated | 
the exasple of death, the great destroyer, and tried to 
simu'até natare: ’ . 

The-drug that he hed given Mrs. Sandford Saville 
was extiaetad from the body of a croeodile. 

It is not geterally known that tlieearcase of this 
monster‘contains properties that when subjected to a 
peculiar process, "are susceptible Of being formed -into 
an essential oil, wlideh is the strougest.stinmlant ever 
heard of. 

This «wae mixed with: other essences; tle united 
effect of avhich’ was to’ parulyzetlie brain, and render 
the vigorons'minded man of tordey the howling and 
hopeless idiot of 'to-morrow. , 

It is’ @ very old and” trite remark, ‘that «when a 
woman’ abandons herself to! wicked . courses}: she, 
plunges*@eeper itd iniquity than @ mau does under! 
similar sivoumstanioes. ' 

It certainly seem’ incredible that a) wemanishoulil! 
in a Obtistian and Lengo iplaniso great amon- 
stresity as- Mrev’ Saville conceived; and did not 
shrink frou emecuting - 

But in Mrs, ‘Savill 


@ kindness was ished. 

She had marked, out: a-path fur horself,amd felt: it 
inewm bent wpow"litr-to destroy'any one who erossedit. 
Pheryoutliok suebia comam mustdiake boen very 


have so fully and thoroughly driven away all feelings 
of pity, and all sentiments of ‘humanity from her 
heart. 

To drive a féllow creature in the full spring-tide 
of his youth to the refuge of an asylum foridiots! ‘'o 
extinguish in him the power of loving and:of hating! 
To make him little better than a senseless log, no 
better than a brute! To:crush his budding energies 
for ever, and doom him:toan existence of meaningless 
mouthing and idiotic gabber! To silence that tongue 
which nugtt have electrified the world, delighted the 
populace, and edified the senate! To put clogging 
mahaeles upon! those hands which might im the course 
of:vunrevealed events have grasped a sceptre, and 
swayed the destinies of an empire! To fetter the 
mind, to kill the soul, to paralyze the brain of a young 
bnoble; “generous; and open-hearted man! thbheat 
heaven! can crime go farther, can villany extend its: 
limits? Can the power.of the evil one om earthbe 
more fully exemplified ? 

And for what was Maurice Fenwick to be so. severely 
punished? For what heinous offence was this, awfully 
terrible ealamity te’ fall upon him? What had he 
done to incur so severeia penalty ? 

He had done whatimany another ardent youngaaa 
lias: done beforey bim: he had been presumptuous 
enough to falllin love witha pretty girl. 

Ah! ‘but he had dope more than:that: he had:iatér- 
fered: with and rum coimterte the desigue-of am: unt+ 
Serupulous and ambitious woman, who: could) aot 
bredkto be: thwarted, and whe had set her heartiupon 
her daughter's contracting a martiage:with:.a man of 
ranls, of prestimed wealth, and undeniable pesition. 

There/was uo oceasion for Mrs. Sandford Savilleto 
g0 into the highways and! byesways ‘to find: guests, .for 
all who were bidden did’ not fail te come. 

Her drawing-rooms reaMy presented a. brilliant 
scene. Generals: wlio: had ‘seen service, an whose 
faces were bronzed by hardship and exposmve' tothe 
weather, came with their decorated breasts; states+ 
men who had deserved well of their country, and 
avhose names were familiar as household words; were 
distinguishable in themultitudes; authors, artista; were 
preseut; every class of the community, in fact; was 
represented. 

When Felicia made herrappearance, Maurice Fen- 
wick pressed forward to meet her, and was: greeted 
with sa kind smile, Felicia was very well dressed, 
and Maurice thought he had never seen :her/look 30 
lovely. 

“ Howwery charming you look to-night!” he:wéen- 
ture dito:say. 

“Amil notalways cliarming ?” shereplied, with an 
arch look. 

*Toune you ane always incomparable; but tornight 
you appear to: be'transcen dently | beautiful.”} 

“Ohy you niustmot talk likeithat! Jt is wrong, 
Some day perhaps things may be diffénent.” 

a“ Oh, domet say perhaps!’ veplied, Maurice, im a 
tone of vexation. “They must be differeut—thayehall 
Oreo 

He whecked himself, for Felicia was fixing ber re- 
gards upon‘him, and appeared to be: chiding: biuwith 
ver eyes forvhis bolduass. 

 Pavdoneme !” he exclaimed; “I amicauried away 
by my feclirgs.” 

Atthisapology she sniiled graciously. 

* Someday!” he wepeated to himself; “somexay ! 
Would that the day so vaguely mentioned» nomld be 
determined!) L would give worlds if I only eould 
predicate witli-cevtainty upon its anrival!” 

Mrs. Sandford Saville: had with hee: lynasike 
glance noticed Felicia’s téte-a-(éte with Maurios  Fen- 
wick, and she advabeed to the yeung couple witli that 
air bf matvonlydicnity which ske kuew ‘so. wellhow 
‘to: assmme, and which satso well wpon ker, Neta 
ammscle df her face betrayed the slightest anueyancet 
thaliberty, the'undoubted liberty, which Manniee was 
taking in engaging the attention and: society of the 


iven. 
: She greeted him with affability, saying : 

“ How do you de, Mr. Fenwick? It is se kindoaf 4 
you to sparean hour ortwo from your pressing dutias; 
ig ‘'e Tax Office to:visit us!) It isso seldomy thaty 
w «ve the pleasuse of seeing you, though we heary 
of you now and then from Mortimer. Why do yon 
shun your friends somuch? It is good for youngg 
mento. go'outa Tittle and see the world; You/must 
uot-becorne too. muclwof # recluse.” } 

Maurice’ Fenwick blushed, and stamuened : some-; 
thing about: “being | very ‘kind, much, obliged; ani 
notelilsing te besinttusive.”, 

Poor: Misusiee ! sheoknew very little of the, worl) 
and: ite ways... Her was: easily) guilod, easily daped. 
His cyesiwer@only, tec reatly to have dast thrown imtor 
them. 

He thought that Mrs. Saville) was. iy earnest, and 
that Pelicia had beem speaking: to her, aud oceasioned) 
a tevulkion of feeling in his favour. 





belle: of the evening, im whose honour the bal) was }, 


“Tf you have finished your conversation with M 
Fenwick, Felieia,” continued her mother, “ I must ron 
away with you, for Valentine Bridgeman is waiting 
for the first dance you promised him.” 

“ But, mamma ” said Felicia, knowing that sb 
had not promised him anything of the sort, and thes 
the first dance was the property of Maurice Fenwick 
if her word was worth anything. 

Mrs. Saville interrupted her, exclaiming : 

* You need not apologize for keeping him waiting 

le is very good natured, and has the most forgiving 
spirit Of any one I know, He is a dear, good: eres 
ture.” 

She waved her hand as.she spoke to the master of the 
ceremonies, aud the master of the ceremonies waved 
his dation. to the band, which immediately struck up 
the first bars of a waliz. 

Maurice gazed after Felicia, and soon. had the 
mortification of seeing her dancing, with the Honour - 
able Valentine Bridgeman. , 

He was excessively anuoyed, and anathematised al! 
ambitious match-making mammas. His only conse- 
lation was that she lad promised to. dance with him 
during some part of the evening, and he resolved 
that it should not be his iwult if the contract: was: not 
fulfilled. 

He bad. along time to wait, Lowever, until the 
wished-for opportunity arrived. 

The small lrouvs:.were: gradually. inoreasing, when 
Felicia, aveund whomehe ad been hovering: like an 
ungniet spirit, beckowed iv iim. Le«pproached wit) 
alacyity. vs 

“Atilast,” sheenchaimed, ‘ I am your mostiobedient 
I need not teli you how | have lovged for the time to 
come; but mamma hasibeen so very vigilant, and [ 
have been compelled to dance with: so many distin- 
guished people, that I have not had the:shadow of a 
hance of fulfilling my promise to yowuntil now.” 

“Tam only toodAmppy that the opporturity should 
have .arrived gtiall,” replied Mauvice, who forgot hie 
disappointment in tlie delight of having at last been 
fortunate enough to secure a dance with the girl, be 
lpved beyond ail others. 

Oi! the raptare of that moment. Maurice had 
never been so happy in his life. ‘Lhe joyous straing 
of the music, the animated crowd, tie invigorating 
exercise, and the kindly looks Felicia bestowed upon 
him, all combined tosend: iim into the: seventh hea- 
ven of délight, 

If he could only make the lovely creature. with 
whom he was «tancing dis own for ever, his ambition 
would be gratified-he, would bhava nothing: leit to 
wish for. 

All. he, wanted wnsto be permitted to worship and 
idolize her—to pass bis wholeexistence in her service 
and in aninistering to her happiness; to be the re- 
cipient of her tl hts, ler guide’ and adviser—to 
utter words of; love+to give ber bigs name and make 
hep the mother of luis oliddren, 

How quickly the time passed—how soon therdaace 
(wasdover! 

Almost before he/was/aware of it, the last. clash of 
ithe,cymbals was heard,the last bray of the cornet, the 
dast vibration of ‘the harp. 

i Belicia tung upou his, arm, fused and panting 
Her eyes sought:his, and meeting bis glance, fell 
backanodestly. Again she raised their fringe® cur- 
tainsiand encountered the gaze of her mother, who 
smiled, more gracionsly thus was her wont, and 
said: 

* You must be. tired, dear. 
been unparalleled—yea have 
ome into the conservatory. I 
fairy-like bower fitted wp there. ‘lt is quite private; 
no one knows anythingabout it. [am-sure you will 
sbercharmed. It isall camelias and gevaniums, and 
tie great secret of all isthat there, is. a pail full of 
iced champagne-andsome glasses, so that we shail be 
independent of everybody and able to defy the re~ 
freshment department.” 

Felicia looked fist at) her motiicr, then at Maurice. 
Mrs. Saville,interpreted this glance cerrectly, forsne 
continued: 

“Me. Fanwidk will no doubtkiudly accompany you. 
It, isso uice to be alone with one’s partioniar 
friends.” 

Until this moment Maurice he never had. the least 
inkling of the particular friendship to which Mra. 
Saville alluded. Wheaever he bad ventnved: to call 
pon the Berkeley Square people tliey. had treated: him 
with, colduess, if not with positive ineult, and although 
»hevavas poor and of humble origin, he had:the soul of 
a king, and was not slow to notice the wayliawhick 
He was-received. : 

What were slights, insults, and indignities to 
him; when compared, with eli¢ia’s, love? Lf be 
bepalé only gain that! he caved:for nothin, ; it- made 
himoblivious of alelge And he had geinedsit! No 
ene,could deny that:beiwas the favonved suitor, The 
only barto, his lppiness consisted in the fact of 
Heligiaja persistent vefugnl to marry him 


Your exertions. have 
been indefatigable. 
have had) quite a 
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Why did she refuse? Why was she so persistent ? 
‘Phat was a mystery whieh he could not solve. It 
was an insoluble problem, which he left to time to 
shucidate. 

Of one thing he was satisfied—Felicia was not 
‘rifling with him. She was essentially a good girl, 
and would not have deceived him to save her life. 
Ske did love him, and she had told him so, and it was 
»# comfort to him to know that his affection was reci- 


Mrs. Saville’s retreat was constructed at the far 
gad of a spacious conservatory, which was extensively 
ornamented with Chinese lanterns and variegated 
lamps. The gcene was very pretty—tall camelias 
reared their headson all sides, and dazzled the eye 
with the purity of their wax-like flowers. Cactuses, 
toh aud glowing, stood side by side with other 
wopieal plants, whose almost unpronounceable names 
weuld enly puzzle the un-floricultural reader were 
they mentioned. 

It is enough that the effect was striking. 

Maurice, with Felicia hanging on bis arm, followed 
Mrs. Saville to the Bower of Camelias. It was here 
—ia this delightful place, away from the noise and 
warmoil of the ball-room—that the wicked woman in- 
ended to consummate her desigus. 

he bower had been expressly constructed for the 
gurpose of enabling her to administer the deleterious 
drug to Maurice. She succeeded in reaching it with- 
oat being followed by any one else, and sitting down 
= a rustic seat under a canopy of flowers, she 


“Although this is your first appearance, Mr. Fen- 
wick, at our festivities, you must not be shy and bash- 
ful. 2am making you the favoured and the welcome 
guest, as you may perceive, and you ought to appre- 
siate my kindness.” 

“I do appreciate it very much indeed, Mrs. Sa- 
ville,” replied Fenwick, who was enchanted with 
such treatment, which was so different from anything 
that the lady's previous conduct had led him to expect 
ae hope for. 

“If we do make a pet of you,” added Mrs. Saville, 
“you must not object to being useful.” 

“Certainly not. What can I do?” 

“Look about you, and you will see an ice-pail.” 


“Yes.” 
“In it are some bottles of champagne. Take out 


one and open it. You shall be Ganymede for the oc- 
casion.” 


“Nothing would please me more,” replied Maurice, 
who discovered the ice-pail, drew from it a bottle of 
wine, cut the wire, drew the cork, and poured out a 
foaming glass for Mrs. Saville and another for Felicia; 
last of all he helped himself. 

Before he had time to do more than put his lips to 
his own glass, Mrs. Saville said: 

“Another, Mr. Fenwick, if you please. Open 
another. Since you are so docile and obedient, we 
must not let you be idle.” 

Felicia was quite pleased at her mother’s condescen- 
sion, and looked up smilingly at Maurice. When Mrs. 
Saville saw that the attention of both was engaged, 
ahe drew the packet from her pocket that Alphonse 
Pastille had given her, and emptied its contents in the 
glass that Maurice had left for himself. 

With such rapidity was this done that it passed un- 
perceived. The next moment Maurice was holding a 
bottle of wine in his hand, from which the sparkling, 
foaming liquor was bubbling. Finding that the 
ladies’ glasses were full, he filled his own, and so in a 
manner signed his own death-warrant. 

“Now, now, Mr. Fenwick, driak before the offer- 
vescence subsides!” cried Mrs. Saville, who could 
searcely disguise her impatience. 

In an evil moment he did so, and being thirsty, 
drained the glass to the dregs. 

A tremor convulsed his frame, his teeth chattered, 
and he said : 

“How cold. It was like drinking so much ice!” 

“Andis that a fault in summer, when the rooms 
we hot and dancing has made us thirsty ?” 

“No. Oh, no!” he replied. 

Mrs. Saville had not been told by Pastille how long 
tke drug would be in its working. She was rather 
eurious to know whether he would at once lose his 
senses and become an idiot, or whether the drug was 
of slow action and did its work gradually. 

She watched the young man narrowly and wasable 
to perceive a sudden pallor stealing over his cheeks, 
a4 times his lips quivered and he shut his eyes as if 
his vision was startled by something dreadful, which 
he wished to keep out. 

Her purpose was accomplished, and as she had 
sther things toattend to, she proposed that they should 
setmrn to the ball-room. The proposal was at once 
agreed to. As she rose, she dexterously contrived to 
knock the glass Fenwick had been drinking from off 
the table. It was broken into several small pieces. 
This was a clever contrivance, for if any one took 
mp tho gless, it would not be easy to detect the pre- 





er the deadly drug which it had so lately con- 
tained. 

~ At last my triumph is complete,” she said to her- 
self, while her eyes flashed in a self-congratulatory 
manner. “ Now it will be impossible for Felicia to 
play the part of the headstrong and disobedient 
daughter. I have by my caution, my prudence, my 
foresight, given a terrible blow to any thoughts of a 
runaway match. I have rendered such a contingency 
impossible. That poor fellow will in a short time be a 
drivelling idiot, and Felicia will tura from him with 
loathing, and be only too glad to bury his memory in 
a new love for Valentine Bridgeman. 

This was the way in which the lady argued and 
reasoned, and it must be confessed that her views 
were not very visionary after all. Only those who 
give themselves up to an existence of scheming and 
plotting know what intense delight is felt by the suc- 
cess of a plot deeply laid during many a sleepless night 
and many a long midnight hour; what awful grief 
is experienced when failure is the only reward of 
persistent efforts, and much brain-work, much care, 
and more sin. 

Maurice Fenwick took Felicia back to the ball- 
room, but he soon had to resign her tosome one whom 
she had promised to dance with. 

He did net care about dancing with any one else. 
To his pure and unsophisticated mind it would have 
been an act of treason to hig love. He contented 
himself with leaning against the wall and watching 
her, as sylph-like, she whirled round the room in the 
firm grasp of a moustached captain in the Guards. 

An hour x ; 

At the end of that time Maurice Fenwick’s face, 
which had been gradually losing that characteristic 
expression which was the most noticeable feature 
about him, became positively vacant. Had he been 
asleep or a corpse all cold and rigid laid out for inter- 
ment, the painful vacancy could not have been more 
complete. 

Occasionally a spasm crossed his countenance, and 
he clenched his fists as if trying to arrest in their 
progress his vagrant thoughts, which flitting quickly 
seemed to be leaving him one by one. 

He appeared to be conscious of this gradual deser- 
tion, and to be at a loss to discover the cause of it. 

A look of exquisite annoyance took possession of 
his face, hung there a moment, and then faded as it 
came, having traced there for the time being a tablet 
of unutterable thoughts. 

Oh! it was awful to witness the wreck of mind 
that was taking place within the young man. The 
subtle essences of which he was the victim were 
doing their work with strange, with marvellous 


8 . 

They steeped all his faculties in oblivion, laid a 
heavy weight upon them, choked them up, placed a 
seal upon them, and signed the fell decree for mental 
chaos. The night of reason was approaching. Black 
night, Cimmerian gloom, perhaps everlasting gla- 
monr. 

Mortimer Saville had been in the card-room. He 
had played ecarté with a young cornet of his acquaint- 
ance, who had more money than discretion, and won a 
large sum, which he put in his pocket with a sigh of 
relief, thinking that it would be highly acceptable in 
the morning to stop the insatiable maw of a creditor 
who lent money at a hundred-and-twenty per cent. 
on accommodation bills, a species of security he much 
delighted in. 

Maurice Fenwick, leaning against the wall in a 
purposeless manner, with his lack-lustre eyes, his 
pallid cheeks, his listless air, at once arrested his at- 
tention. 

He stopped, exclaiming as he did so: 

“What! Maurice, my boy, doing the wall-flower 
business so early in the evening? Have you exhausted 
the list of all the pretty girls already? Come. 
Wake up, and I willsee what I can do for you in the 
way of introduction.” 

Animbecile chuckle was the only response that 
came from Maurice Fenwick'’s lips. He stared 
stupidly at the speaker, who could only come to the 
conclusion that he was intoxicated. 

“I am surprised,” muttered Mortimer. “For I 
never saw Feawick tipsy before.” 

2.(Zo be continued.) ad 


——_—_ 


A Turxisa Love-Lerrer.—The following is 
literally translated from a manuscript :—“ Ob, 
Effendim! may no woman launch the frail bark of 
her heart on the ocean of love! May no woman, far 
from her beloved, pine in the dungeon of grief! I 
am exhausted by long longing to see thee. Come! 
come! my soul pants for the water of thy beauty, O 
possessor of my heart! © my enchanting friend, 
my fairy-cheeked one, my sweet-tongued one; my 
nightingale, my branch of cypress, comfort of my 
soul, joy of my heart, light of my eyes, wealth of 
my wealth, my dispeller of grief, thought of my 


imagination! O thou of the cypress stature! 0 my 
coral-lipped one! Bloodof my veins, my own beloved 
—the bearer of this, Raschid, brings you a diamong 
ring, set in gold, which I pray you may accept, 9 
letter, prostrate thyself in the dust in his preseyo.. 
and give him the salaam. Go! the kind fate haviog 
made me distracted with love,I said, ‘If I write 4 
letter, it will at least be a distraction, if even I should 
receive no answer ;’ and then, having written it, that 
it might not be time lost, I sent it; and, hoping for 
an interview, and that you may think fit to return go 
much affection, I dared to write this petition. Ip 
conclusion, ‘May the sun of your beauty from day to 
day increase.’”— Mehemet the Kurd and Other Tales 


Srom Eastern Sources, by C. Wells. 


SSE 
FADING. 


No sooner does the bright, fresh green of summer 
become the mest beautiful, ere it begins to fade. Its 
cool, pure freshness is all too soon changed, and dey 
by day, slowly, the leaves grow of a brighter hue— 
dazzling, brilliant; then, fading into dull, dark colours, 
drop off, one by one—dead ! 

The flowers are but of short duration. A few days 
they unfold their exquisite loveliness to our eyes, to 
give us pure thoughts ; then, their mission being per- 
formed, they fade away. For long weeks have they 
been nourished by the b ht sunshine, watered by the 
_ rain of heaven and the sparkling dew-drops, and 

or many a night have ‘they been gently rocked into 

fairy dreanis at the set of sun by zephyr breezes. At 
last the fragile buds, matured, dazzle us with their 
glory—but only for a day. 

So the innocent babe, nurtured and gently cared 
for—nurtured under the genial influence of a mother's 
undying love—matures into a noble man or a lovely 
woman. But they soon reach the acme of human 
power and beauty, and in a few days—their work 
being accomplished—they descend the declivity of old 
—— like the faded flower, return to their mother 


“Their days are as the grass, and as the flower of 
grass which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven.” 

But thereisa home where the flowers fade not, where 
rare birds sing glad songs unceasingly, where the 
soul—the better part—tives for ever! 2 

B. H. 


Tue Botp Wire or A Rasa Husspanp.—About 
thirty years back a bet was made in Paris by the 
Comte de Chatauvillard, that he would ride a horse 
which no groom would venture to mount because of 
its vicious propensities. The animal in question had 
been allowed toremain idle for several montas, with- 
out having ever been touched by anyone during al 
thattime; for it was fed through a holein a neighbour- 
ing stall, and watered and littered in a similar manner. 
As the time approached forthe conditions of the bet 
to be carried out, great excitement prevailed in the 
clubs with to it, especially among those skilled 
in horsemanship,and a wager of 20,000 francs was 
jointly laid by several gentlemen against the count. 
Information was, however, conveyed to the count’s 
wife, an Irish lady by birth, and foreseeing the danger 
her husband we inevitably incur, she armed 
herself with a brace of pistols, entered the stable, 
and placing one of them to the harse’s head, fired. 
The animal reared and fell dead, the lady exclaiming: 
“Thank God, I have done my duty !—Captain 
Gronow's Last Recollections. 

Heavy Fioops at Lewes.—Lewes, at the present 
—~y a ; ney an island in the centre 
of a large lake or in sea, 60 great is the quantity 
of water collected from the late rains in the brook- 
lands.which almost surround the town, For miles 
and miles the fields to the northward are 
and southward the course of the river is not visible 
in some A curious incident happened tos 
schooner named “Martha James,” of about 150 tons 
burthen, from Port Madoc, laden with 700 quarters of 
barley, consigned to the Messrs, Monk, brewers, of 
Lewes. She was being towed up the river, and had 
arrived near Soun about two miles from the 
town, where a sluice has given away, and a gap made 
in the bank of the river. As the tide was flowing, 
the water rushed through this gap into the brooks, 
and when the schoouer reached this point she was 
suddenly carried into the adjacent field, where, of 
course, she soon grounded. Horses were used in 
towing the vessel up, and the sudden turn taken by 
her nearly drowned Had not the towing rope 
been ptly cut, they would have been dragged 
tas the towing into the water. The “Martha 
James” remained in her novel situation till the next 
tide, when, her cargo having been considerably light- 
—_ ——— a a into the river, and taken 

y up w! without sustaining any damage. 
In some of the fields there are six or seven fect of 
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water at the top of the tide, and as the tide recedes, 
and the water drains off into the river, the boundaries 
of those fields which lie somewhat higher than others 
form miniature cascades. This heavy, flow of water 
jas caused considerable damage aud inconvenience, 
and the Messrs. Nowell, the contractors for the rail- 
way works in and near the town, have had a large 
quantity of timber washed away, in addition to in- 
jury done to the works, Much valuable timber has 
also been washed away from the wharf of Mr. 
chatfield; and in this locality the occupiers of some 
of the houses have been driven to live in their upper 
colle 


HOURS AT INTEREST. 


“THERE, Eliza,—just taste of those. Julia Lom- 
(ard sent them to you.” And thus speaking Charles 
Morrill placed upon the table something covered with 
a white cloth. 

His wife raised the dainty cloth, and beheld a small 
Chinese basket nearly filled with grapes, with half a 
jozen magnificent pears set around the edge. It 
was truly a tempting sight, and Eliza Morrill was 
uut slow to prove the quality of the fruit. 

‘I never tasted more luscious grapes in my life.” 

“But just try one of the pears, Eliza.” 

“Wait until evenjng Charles, aud then we'll take 
the comfort of them.” 

The fruit was put away, and after tea Charles 
Morrill went out to spend an hour or so. 

Later in the evening he returned, and found his 
wile eating a pear, which she prouounced even more 
delicious thau the grapes. 

“Charles,” said the wife, after she had eaten the 
pear, and had resumed her work, “how is it that 
‘Thomas Lombard continues to have so much fine 
fruit?” 

“Oh, he’s got a knack that way.” 

“But he doesn’t own any more land than you do. 
All the place he has for raising his fruit is the swall 
garden attached to his house.” 

“Yes—but he knows how to do it; and he must 
have better land than mine, too.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Why, see Low things grow in his garden.” 

“But you never tried to make them grow ia yours. 
And, besides, Charles, I believe that so far as his 
knowing how to do it is concerned, you could very 
vasily learn all that he knows. Oh, how I wish that 
we could have such fruit growing.” 

“TI should like it, Eliza, as well as you; but I 
don’t see how it can be done. I haven't the time to 
take care of such things.” 

“But, Charles,” suggested the wife, very mildly, 
“you have as much time as Thomas Lombard. 
Now, don’t go looking cross, Charley, for certainly I 
donot mean to find fault. But, if we only could have 
afew fruit-trees and grape-vines growing around our 
house, Youare as good as ‘I’om Lombard, and I love 
you dearly; and for that very reason——” 

“Come, come, teazer, none of that. If I could find 
agrape-vine that could be transported directly to my 
garden in a bearing condition, and one that would 
take care of itself, I think I would buy it.” 

“Look at that, Charles,” said Eliza, pointing to the 
cradle. “Don’t you think we shall love our child 
allthe better for our having reared and nursed him 
during the helpless hours of infaucy.” 

“Egad, Eliza, you ought to be a professor of 
morality.” 

“I would much rather that you should obtain a 
professorship in an agricultural college,” retorted the 
wife, with a slight laugh; end having seen her hus- 
band smile, she let the fruit subject drop. 

On the followiug morning, however, as she handed 
theempty Chinese basket to Charles, she could not 
help remarking : 

“I wish I had something to send back.” 

“Pshaw!” said Charles, who caught the meaning 
of his wife’s regretful tone; ‘ what’s the use of feel- 
ingso? Julia Lombard wouldn't feel half the satis- 
taction in sending such little tokens of friendship if 
she thought you would consider yourself under obli- 
gation tomake return.” 

_ “Tt isn’t exactly that, Charles. But wouldn’t 
it be pleasant to be able to send something in return ?” 

“Tl buy something.” 

“You know what I mean. I mean something of 
our own raising.” 

“Then send her one of your pumpkin pies 

And with this piece of jocularity, Charles Morrill 
Went away to his work. 

Now there could not betwo men situated more 
nearly alike in to temporal matters than were 
Charles Morrill and Thomas Lombard. 

They were both young—not far from thirty—had 
both been married the same length of time; were both 
‘uechanics, receiving like wages; and their cottages 
were as like as two peas. 


” 
* 


But when we come to their gardens the similarity 

ends. 
Save where Eliza cultivated a few flowers, and 
where a few cucumber vines and early potatoes were 
grown, the ground of Charles Morrif was smooth and 
grassy—kept neat andclean by his tidy wife, but 
yielding no profit. 

The garden of Thomas Lombard wasa very dif- 
ferent thing, and on afew square yards of land he 
contrived to raise more than some men would gain 
from an acre. 

He had grape-vines of various kinds, all thrifty and 
hardy; dwarf pears and dwarf apples; also plum and 
cherry trees, a strawberry bed, and mauy other choice 
thing which yielded much comfort. 

Charles Morrill looked over the premises, as he 
entered his friend’s garden with the basket, and he 
could not help wishing that he had just such things 
growing around his house. 

But what was the use? How could he ever have 
time and patience to get so much stuff growing ? 

On the next Saturday, as was the custom of the 
journeymen mechanics of the town, Charles took the 
afternoon for recreation; and he concluded that he 
could not do better than take his gun and go out into 
the woods after partridges. 

The autumn leaves were falling, and the season for 
partridges was good. a 

And then he fancied that Eliza would like a nice fat 
partridge for her Suyday’s dinuer. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp! 

, Hark!—a partridge ! 

Creep, creep, creep. 

“ Ha !—he’s off !” 

Once more—tramp, tramp, tramp—tramp, tramp, 


Soft now— 


mp. 
“ Eh ?—what’s that ? sh! Easy! i 
y 


I'll have this one, if——-. Confound the luck! 
I never saw the things so shy and wild!” 

Towards evening Charles wended his way home- 
ward, andas he passed Lombard’s place, he saw ‘Thomas 
at work in the yard?” 

“Al, what luck, Charley ?” 

“ Oh, plague take the luck. You can’t get within 
forty rods of a partridge. I never saw ’em so wild, 
But what are you doing—pruning your vines?” 

“Yes. ‘This is the last one.” 

“ D’ye always prune them in the fall ?” 

“ Yes—that is the best time in our climate.” 

“ And d’ye have to cover them up every winter?” 

“Yes. Ifwe don't protect them in some way, the 
extreme cold of our winters is very apt to kill the 
tender wood of the vine; and that is the very wood 
that throws out the fruit-bearing shoots another 
season. I just lay mine down, and throw a little 
loose straw over them.” 

“ And how is it with the other fruit?” 

“Well, some of it I have to protect against the 
bitter frosts of our winters.” 

“ That’s the trouble of raising fruit in this country,” 
said Charles. 

“Why, surely, Charley, I don’t see any great 
trouble. It’s rather a pleasure than otherwise.” 

“ But look at the work.” 

“Ob, I grant there is some work in the matter ; 
but then work is a part of our life, you know. Dif- 
ferent men have different tastes. Now justsee what 
I have accomplished this afternoon in the way of pro- 
viding for a glorious crop of fruit next summer; and 
I certainly haven’t worked any harder than you have. 
While I have been pruning my vines, and clearing 
up ready for laying them down, you have been 
tramping through the woods, with a gun on your 
shoulder, with powder and shot strapped to your 
body, and allfor what? What have you got for, it, 
Charley ?” 

“T’ve had the fun,” 
effort. 

“Exactly, and so have I had the fun,” said Lombard, 
smiling, “It is just as we accustom ourselves. I 
have no doubt that you have really had sport this 
afternoon, and you may be assured I have taken real 
pleasureand comfort in my work. But, Charley, 
which of us two do you imagine feels best satisfied 
with the result of bis afternoon’s labours ?” 

“ Tom,” he said, after quite a pause, “ of course you 
have the best plan of work, and I wish I had the same 
faculty.” 

“You have the faculty, Charley, if you'll only 
use it.” 

“But I don’t see how you doit. A fellow has so 
little time out of the shop. I should like things 
just as you have them, but it is too late now.” 

“No, no, Charley—not a bit of it. All you've got 
to do is to. lay down a rule for your guidance, and go 
at it. Our wealthy men have not become wealthy all 
at once. Their commencement was shilling by shilling. 
Shall I tell you the simple rule that I have laid 
down 2?” 

“ Yes, Tom, I'd like to hear it.” 


replied Morrell, with an 





“Well, after I'd been married awhile, and had got 


my little home paid for, I thought how I could best 
beautify and adorn it, and thus render it pleasant and 
atttractive. I had not much money to spare for in- 
vestment in these things, so I thought { would put 
my spare hours out at interest.” 

“ Hours at interest?” repeated Morrill. 
queer idea.” , 

“ Yes,” continued Tom, “but I think it’s quite a 
sensible one. Just think how many spare hours we 
have, first and last, through the year. I thought of 
this, and I planned that I would so invest those hours 
that they should yield to me the greatest possible 
interest—not sordid, selfish interest, but such inte- 
rest of pleasure and comfort as my wife, children 
and friends could enjoy with me. Of course I 
did not mean to be always at work, always digging, 
but to employ my leisure hours sensibly. You see 
the result around us, You spend an hour at nine-ping, 
and I spend it in my garden. You enjoy your re~ 
creation, and I enjoy mine, You spend half a day 
fishing or hunting, and I spend half a day taking 
care of my grape-vines. Your sport is healthy and 
so is mine. And so we invest our hours, or place 
them at interest. You can see what income of com- 
fort and satisfaction mine yield me. How is it with 
yours?” 

“Upon my soul, Tom, I never looked at it in that 
light before,” said Charles, with considerable ani- 
mation. “At all events, it is worth trying. If I 
only knew how to do it—if I knew how to set 
our trees and vines, and how to take care of them.” 

“T'll show you al! that, Charley, and I'll do more, 
I have some fiue vines started, and you may haveas 
many as you can set out.” 

“ By the Big Bear!” cried Morrill, “ Tl take you at 
your offer. But when should the vines be set out?” 

“ You had better set them out this fall.” 

“Tl do it. You won't forget to save them for me?” 

“Tam not apt to forget.” 

Charles Morrill went home, hung up his gun, 
and put away his powder and slot ; supper was ready. 
His wife laughed at him on ascourat of his empty 
game-bag, but she did not fret. 

Another Saturday came, and Eliza was not a little 
surprised at seeing her husband, with spade and 
pick, preparing two large excavations in the yard, 
which he was partly filling up with old bones and ashes, 

“In mercy’s naine, Charles, what are you doing ?” 
asked his wife. 

“Im going to put five or six hours out at interest 
this afternoon,” was the reply. 

“ Hours at interest! Wuatdo you mean?” 

“Why, I'm going to set out a couple of grape-vines; 

and if I get time, I'll put down a few dwarf pears; 
and when they begin to bear, I shall begin to get my 
dividends, Dojyou understand ?” 
. At first Eliza Morrill could hardly believe it, but as 
soon as she was convinced that Charles was really 
making preparations for setting out grape-vines, she 
hurried away and finished up her work in the house, 
and then came out tu help him. 

And so they worked together all the afternoon; 
and when evening came Charles felt that he had 
already been paid for his labour. 

“J declare,” he cried, “it has been real recrea- 
tion.” 

But the work did not stop there. 

As soon as Charles got into the new way, he found 
it very pleasant and agreeable. 

Winter came, and while the snow was upon the 
ground, he found no difficulty in making good in- 
vestment of his hours. 

And when the spring time came, and nature began 
once more to smile in answer to the sanshine and the 
rain, he turned his attention to his garden, and many 
a pleasant and profitable hour he spent there. The 
hour, or two hours, which had aforetime been almost 
daily spent in lounging about, were now spent about 
his home, and he made it a recreation also. 

Of course there could be very little return the first 
year; butas time passed ov, Charles Morrill kept the 
investment good, and by and by the interest began to 
come in, and the dividends were large. 

Eliza no longer sighed in vain for her own vine and 
fig-tree. 

They had fruit in abundance, and to spare; and 
not least among the items of their gain was their 
ability to bestow a portion of their good things upon 
their friends. Surely, Charles had made a good in- 
vestment. 

Young reader, when you lay down this paper, do 
not let tlie thought pass unh from you. 

There is sucha thing as putting “Hours at In- 
terest;” and he is wise who so invests his leisure 
hours, that the return, in the time to come, shall be 
comfort and satisfaction. 8.0. L. 


“Thats @ 


A series of telegraphic wires has been established 
at Rouen, in connection with the corps of firemen. 





The town is divided into fifteen quarters, in each of 
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which is a pompier’s station with a telegraphic appa- 
ratus, and all the stations communicate with a central 
one, which includes the firemen's barracks, and from | 
this chief post the signal is repeated to all the other | 
stations, and also to the ringer of the alarm bell which 
announces, the fact of a fire having broken out to the 
whole population of the plaee. 

Tue Archdeacon of Cacrmarthen has just given 
his annual dinner to the aged members of his con- 
gregation. On the archdeacon’s right hand sat a 
cheery old dame aged ninety-nine years, and on his 
left a hale old man ninety-two years of. age. The 
united ages of the whole party at the parsonage, 
twenty in wumber, amounted to 1,685 sod, 
giving an average of eighty-four and a quarter years 
to those present. There were three aged ladies be- 
longing to the congregation, besides those enume- 
rated above, of the respective ages of eighty-nine, 
eighty-four, and eighty-tive years. 


KATE’S VALENTINE. 


Karr, my sprightly niece, like most young ladies of 
her age, has her own opinions on matters and things 
currently transpiring. She thinks independently, and 
generally speaks what she thinks. Of course her 
knowledge of human nature is not very deep; nor is 
she as wise in all her conclusions as she is led to 
imagine. I do not say this disparagingly, for Kate 
has quite as good sense as nine in ten who have only 
numbered her years, which are about twenty-one. 

On. one subject, Kate had, for a year or two, been 
particularly decided in her expressions. The Valen- 
tine epidemic, whicb raged so violently, she considered 
@ social disease emphatically, It was no healthy 
manifestation of right feelings, in her estimation. 

At last St. Valentine's day approached, and as the 
shop windows and counters began to be filled with 
emblematic love-missives of all kinds, from the costly, 
delicate, and refined, down to the cheapest, coarsest, 
and most vulgar, Kate exhibited more strongly her an- 
tipathy to the custom about to be honoured. 

“ If any one were tosend mea Valentine,” said she, 
“T would take it as a direct insult to my common 
sense.” 

“Oh, as for that,” I replied, sportively, “lovers are 
not so silly as to address the common sense of those 
whose favour they desire to win.” 

“Whoever wins me,” was her prompt answer, 
“must appeal to that. At no other point witl I be 
accessible.” 

“ We shail see.” 

“ And we will see.” 

“1ll wager a new hat against a new spring bonnet,’ 
said J, “that you receive a Valentine this year from a 
certain young man named—never mind; dou't blush 
so; I won’t blame him.” 

“I would discard any one who insulted me with a 
Valentine,” replied Kate, indignantly. 

“ Don’t say that, for fear you will have cause to 
repent the indiseretion.” 

“ Yes, Ido say it. Noman of good sense would 
stoop to such trifling.” 

“| don’tknow, Kate. A little trifling, now and 
then, is relislied by the best of men.” 

“ That's rhyme, which does not always go hand in 
hand with reason.” 

“ You'll grow wiser, Kate, as you grow older.” 

“If thatis the kind of wisdom that age brings, ’'m 
sure I don’t want it.” 

l answered with alaugh, for to be grave on such 
atheme wasnotinme. As the fourteenth approached, 
Kate frequently repeated her expressions of disgust at 
the silly custom of sending Valentines that had become 
so popular, and declared, over and over again, that 
such liberty with her would be taken as a direct insult 
and resented accordingly. 

Among the visiting acquaintance of Kate, was a 
young man named Loring, for whom, I could see, she 
had kinder feelings than for any other male friend; 
but, either in consequence of a natural reserve of 
character, or because he was in doubt in regard to 
Kate's sentiments regarded himself, he never seemed 
perfectly at ease in her company, though he sought it 
on every proper occasion. 

I had him in my mfind when I suggested the re- 
ception of a Valentine from a certain young man, and 
Kate understood me_ perectly. 

Well, Valentine's day came round. At dinner- 
time, I came home as. usual, and almost the first word 
my wife said te me was: 

“What.do you. think ? Kate’s received a Va- 
lentine.” 

“ Tndeed !” 

“Tt’s true. 
room.” 

“ Have you seen her since?” 

“ No,” 

“Of course, she’s particularly indignant.” 

“]j don’t know anything about that. 


It came by post, I sent it up to her 





It was a 


handsome one, I infer, from the size of the envelope ; 
and had ‘in it something hard, which I took for 
jewellery—a breastpin or a bracelet,” 

“Where do you think it came from ?”'said I. 

“ Young Loring,” answered my wife. 

“If he sent it he has committed a great mistake,” 
I replied. 

* How so?” 

“You know Kate's antipathy to Valentines.” 

“Young ladies often talk a great deal without really 
knowing what they say; and Kate is notaltogether 
free from the .~ ''t,” said my wife. 

T readily assented to this. 

When the bell rung for dinner, Kate came down 
from her room. 

Her fave was rather more sober than usual, and she 
did not join in the conversation which her ac- 
customed animation. Sle was the first to retire from 
the table. 

“ I don’t think she is mortally offended,” said I to 
my wife. 

“ No, not if I am skilled in mental indications,” 
was replied. 

During the afternoon two or three more love 
missives came; but not a word touching their recep- 
tion, or the feeling produced-thereby, was breathed by 
Kate. 

It was plain, however, to one with even half an eye, 
that she was pleased at the mark of attention, or, it 
might be token-of love. Evening, instead of being 
passed as usual with the family, was «spent by Kate 
in her room. 

On the next morning, at the breakfast table; I 
mentioned the fact that a certain number of Valentines 
had passed through the post-office on the day before. 

This wasin order to-introduce the subject, and cal? 
out some remark from Kate; but she remained silent 
on the subject, though not without indicating, by her 
heightened colour and restless eye, that her thoughts 
were busy enough. 

“T rather think our young lady has changed her 
opinions,” said I, smiling, after Kate had left the 
table. 

“ Circumstances alter cases, you kuow,” replied my 
wife, smiling in turn, 

On the next evening, young Loring called in. 
Kate was longer than usual in making ber appear- 
ance, and when she came into the parlour, was 
dressed with more than ordinary care. For the first 
time I noticed on her wrist a new and beautiful brace- 
let. She blushed slightly as she met Loring ; seemed 
a little embarrassed, but was soon conversing with 
him in an animated style. 

“Did you see the new bracelet?” asked my wife 
when we were next aloue. 

“1 did.” 

“Where did it come from ?” 

“ Didn't you say that in one of her Valentines she 
received there- was something hard, like a piece of 
jewellery?” 

“ Yes.” 


“ That bracelet, probably.” 

“No. doubt of it.” 

“ And: moreover,” said I, “it is plain that she 
believes the Valentine came from Loving; for at her 
first’ meeting with him, she wears it for the first 
time.” 

“Thus,” remarked my wife, “ notifying hime that 
she receives him. kindly.” 

I laughed aloud, for I could not help it. 

““Why do you langh ?” asked my wile. 

“She was going to discard any one who insulted 
her with a Valentine!” 

“That was idle talk. I've heard such things said 
before.” 

Two or three 
again. 

Since his former visit, the new bracelet had not 
been seen. Now it was worn again. 

As we knew the young man well, and liked him 
the better the more intimately we knew him, we saw 
no impropriety in leaving the young couple alone in: 
the parlour. 

From that time, there was a marked change in my 
niece, She was less sprightly and more absent- 
minded than usual, 

Next her appetite failed: her and she began to grow 
thin and lose her colour—sure signs of heart disease. 

Meanwhile, Loring was a constant visitor; and 
whenever he came the bracelet was displayed, évi- 
dently in token that she knew from whence it came, 
and wished its full acceptance to be understood. 

At last, I received a formal visit from the young 
man, and a formal offer for the hand of Kate. 

OF course I had no objections to urge: The 
matter was, in my mind, already fully settled. 

After that the bracelet aforementioned 
tobe seen on the arm of Kate. 

One evening, it was about a month before her wed- 
ding-day, as I sat talking with Kate, for whom my 
affection had always been as tender as that of a 


evenings went by, and Loring came 


was always: 


father for his child, I took her hand and saia ag ] 
examined the bracelet: : 

“ That is very beautiful.” 

“Yes, I havetalways admired it very much,” she 
replied, the colour growing warmer in her cheeks, 

“A love-token, 1 presume?” . 

As I said this, I looked at her archly. 
her cheeks became still deeper. 

“A Valentine?” I added. 

The blood mounted to her temples. 

“But it was not an ordinary Valentine. It gig 
not come from a trifler, and was not received as an 
insult. I thought you were not the-girl, Kate, 
reject a sincere offer.” 

Kate blushed still more deeply. 

“ This little love-token, dear Kate, is for thee: 
Accept it, and keep it, and wear it for me.” 
at repeated tkis couplet, the young girl started 
witlsurprise, and looked with inquiring earnestness 
in my face, 

“But I'm _ afraid, Kate,” said I, with a meaning 
smile, anda voice half regretful in its tone, “that 
you wore it less for the real than for an imaginary 
giver.” 

“Dear uncle,” said she, at length, bending towards 
me, “had you seen this bracelet before you saw it on 
my arm?” 

“Yes, dear,” was my tenderly spoken reply; 
and I pressed her pure forehead with my lips as | 
spoke. 

“ And you sent it?” 

She seemed half breathlesss as she awaited my 
reply. 

* Yes.” 

She covered her face suddenly with her hands, and 
sat motianless for some moments. 

In a little while I saw a tear stealing through her 
fingers. My feelings were touched, for I feared I 
had done violence to hers by this little consession of 
the truth. 

But ere [had looked for composure of mind, she 
withdrew her hands from her face, on which an affec- 
tionate. smile shone forth like a rainbow amid the 
parting drops of a summer shower, and said, as she 
arose : 

“Henceforth, I will wear it for the real giver.” 

Bending to kiss me, she left a tear on my cheek, and 
then glided from the room. 

On her weddisg morning, Kate wore her Valentine 
bracelet; and I am,»weak enough to believe—if the 
sentiment may be called a weakness—that. she prized 
it even more highly than if Loring himself had been 
the giver. Hi. 8. 


The hue of 


to 


EVA ASHLEY. 
———oe-——_— 
CHAPTER XULIX. 
HOME AGAIN, 


ArpDEN Ptace had-for years worn a most desolate 
aspect; but oftate it had assumed a far different ap- 
pearance. The lawn had been cleared of the under- 
wood which had gradually encroached upon it, the 
trees and shrabs were trimmed, and the bright light 
of the sun was. again admitted to the moss-grows 
structure in which the voice of weleome had been 80 
long unheard. 

Since-the-departure of Grace Arden, eighteén years 
before, the house had been given up to the occupation 
of the steward ofthe estate, 

When an order from Mr. Ashley for the thorough 
renovation of the place came, painters’ and paperers 
were set'to work, and every necessary repair was 
made to: render it an agreeable and elegant abode. 
When assured thatit was positively the intention of. 
her stepson to return aud take up his residence 
there, Mrs. Ashley went over herself, inspected the 
unpacking of carpets, curtains, and household linen; 
and bad them arranged in the best manner. 

But the faded, old-fashioned appearance of the fur- 
niture would, she «felt assured, be repulsive to the 
luxurious taste of its future occupant, and she, ex- 
ercised the discretion confided to her to order all that 
was necessary to-fitup the place in an elegant and 
comfortable manner. 

An upholsterer was sent for, and under’ his tasteful 
.superintendance the old hall: soon wore an entirely 
new appearance. 

Lightand ornamented paper covered the 
sombre oak panelling which had grown. mearly black 
with age. Gay draperies: aud new carpets entirely 
changed the aspect of the lower portion of the house, 
though the upper rooms were: left with: the dark 
grained wallsin their original state. 

Modern. furniture had been. placed: in them all, 
and as Mrs. Ashley: walked:through the house, she 
thought everything that was possible had been done 
to contribute to comfort. or gratify good taste. 

A-corps of ecient servants had beer installed in 
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their places, and the visitor saw with satisfaction that 
everything was in readiness for the reception of the 
man Whose advent she so deeply dreaded that she 
was actually nervous at the thought that anything 
might be neglected which would give him offence. 

More than once she murmured : 

“J am a simpleton to feel thus. Why should I 
fear Leon Ashley’s anger. I am entitled to re- 
spect as the widow of his father, and why shall 
I doubt my power to fascinate him and bend him to 
my will, as I have done with others—such power as 
induced Squire Ashley, haughty as he was, to lift 
me from the depths of poverty and humiliation to 
share his own prosperity. At thiscrisis, whenevery - 
thing is at stake, it surely will not fail me.” 

Thus meditating, she sat in the wide hall, after 
making her tour of inspeetion. ‘ 

She was aroused by a sound of approsebing 
wheels, and looking down the avenue, saw a carriage 
driven leisurely towatds the house, attendedebysa 
gentleman on horseback, in whom she i te- 
cognized Frank Wentworth. 

Summoning all her self-control, Mrs. Av , 
out en’ the portico to meet them, end no 
sooner saw herwell-known form than he»putyapurs 
to his horsey.and dashing forward, was seomabt-the 
foot of the steps. ; 


$f 
In another imetant he was bounding upitivem,ex+} 


claiming : 

“Oh, Minny, dearydeanMinny! Lampwo gladto 
meet you again! Is.Bessie here with pou sto greet 
her father? I kgnewshewwill expeet teeweetherdm- 
mediately.” 

She suffered himtoypress his lips “gpousker brow, | 
and then gravely. rephied : : 

“You are most welcome to me, /Hrank, as you 
always must be; but Ieould wish that/Mr. Ashley's, 
family had deferred their: 
Jam sorry to tell yew that is not here; 1am 
looking for her every-heourpbuteehe has not yet re- 
turned to Ashurst.” 

“Hush, I do hope that myvamelelwillhave respect 
enough to behave himself like~a@ «gentlemen when 
he hears this, He is a very violent aman at times, 
Minny, and it is best to put you on your guard be- 
fore you meet him.” 

She carelessly replied : 

“ Have mo fears on my account: I shall find means 
to manage him, be sure of that. Bat there they are 
at the door.” 

Frank, only paused, to say.: 

“If any one.can, do that, you will, Minny,” and 
bounded down the steps in time to open the carriage 
door and hand outa petite figure, who stepped to the 
ground with the gracéof a very queen. 

Next, came Maitland shipping out afer her, without 
respect,to her: travelling dress, on the skirtvof. which 
be trampled in his rush toward the house. 

He cried out: 

“Eh! but it’s;a_ jolly old place; sure enough ! 
And this is your house, Evy, and you are the last of 
the Ardens, . Hooray! I wish I. was.in your shoes, 
that’s all !” 

Mr. Asbley, with the assistance of Wentworth, had 
slowly gained terra firma, and as Maitland incau- 
tiously ventured within reach of his arm, he seized 
him by , the shoulder, ,apd, shaking _ him, sternly 
said : 

“Be quiet, sir! “You have, racked my nerves, to 
pieces- while in the cerriage, and now you begin 
your nonsense anety.as soon as.] am, released from.it. 
Be quiet, or I will hawe..you sent off to. bed at 
once,” 

“No you won't, either, for I.shan’t.go—se there! 
Tam glad toysee what a fing house Evy, has,aud 1’m 
tosay what I,please about it, without being. sent, to 
bed, either,” and the incorrigible twisted himself 
from his grasp and ram up the steps. 

In excuse Lis mother: feebly said : 

“His, spirits have .overflowed all bounds at seeing 
the place he has heard so much about. If we just 
let him alone, dear Leon, .they will exhaust,them- 
selves, and Maty will be sorry for his rudeness to 

» 


you. 

“Sorry, madam! he,does not .know what the feel- 
ing is, hanks to your »training, be bas become a 
hard-hearted little monster, who cares. no. more, for 
my-sufferings.than. he does for those, of the merest 
stranger. Sorry indeed!” 

This rude speech was..made as they ascended the 
steps, and fully within hearing of Mrs. Ashley, who 
tegarded.thebroken-down. wreck that approached her 
With mingled feelings.of .repulsion and fear. 

Far different. was;the impression she herself made 
on Ashley... In her deep mouruing dress, with her 
dazzling complexion and brown hair, the beauty and 
Abundance.ef which was. searcely..concealed. by her 
widow's cap,she was a.most striking and attractive 
object, and, contrasted with, the faded, wan-looking 
Augusta, she seemed in the first freshness of youth. 

Grace and elegance always commanded the homage 


ixal a fewdays longer. } 


of Ashley, and he bowed low beforé the fair syren 
who held out her small hand and smiled on him with 
that gracious sweetness tliat never failed to enchant 
all who approached her. 

Her soft, vibrant voice dwelt pleasantly on his ear 
after she had finished speaking her words of welcome, 
and he courteously replied: 

“Thanks, madam, for, your kindness in coming 
hither to meet us; for the @are you have evidently 
taken to have everything ved for our reception. 
Ihave heard much of you, | 
my‘father and from Frank; but until this moment I 
had no idea that an angel hadeondescended to become 
the soother of the old man’s last days.” 

Her soft laugh rang out like music on the evening 
air, and she replied: 

“T perceive that you are a flatterer, Mr. Ashley, 
aud I shall take your compliments for-what they are 
‘worth. But let*us go in; your wife and daughter 
look wearied with the long journey they have made.” 

‘With a slighting glance toward them, he said : 

“Oh, they are in perfect.bealth, and have.no right 
‘to feeltived when I am not, for lam the‘only invalid 
}inthe crowd. I wish to take a glance around the 
a Igo in. But. where is my daughter 
‘ @? Dsnppesed that she would bethe first one 
tovwelcomeme to-my native land.” 

“Fam-sorry. to tell you thet she has .mot yet re- 
}tamed-home. Yowknow that Bessie is dependent on 
themovements:of ‘those with whom-she is-travelling, 
}and-@he could mot hasten them on account of her 
\Mesive'to besheredin.time to meet you.” 

Wie face darkened end he brusquely said : 

“Phen she shouldvhave left them, madam,anil have 
poomeromalone. Ido not tolerate from: those 
hwhose-duty itis toobey my and Bessie, 
I must@ay, hasishown a degree of indifference to my 
commands'that I find extremely displeasing to me.” 

“ Excuseane, Mr. Ashley,”she replied, with,a slight 
tone of axnoyance in her voice, “ but I did mct convey 
* ad wishes 'to Bessie. I believed she would be at 

ome before you could possibly reach this place, and I 
deft her to return with her friends when they were 
ready to dogo. It was my fault, and if there is blame 
attached to any one, you must lay it entirely on me.” 

He bowed, glanced in‘o her pleading face, and did 
what niost other men would have done—forgave 
hers 

He less rudely said: 

“So fair an advocate, madam, must. needs__provail. 
I hope that I. shall fiud my unknown daughter as 
lovely and attractive as the fair woman who has had 
the training of her. If so, 1. shall be quite satisfied 
with her, even if. she should not. prove quite as sub- 
missive asithe one I have had under wy own eye. 
She will be broken in time, and learn that my will is 
tobe, her law.” 

“I fervently hope it may prove so, in one thing at 
least,” thought Mrs. Ashley, thongh she could not 
repress a shudder when he called Bessie his daugliter 
and.claimed the authority of .a parent.over her future 
fate. 

She was.at last permitted to,exchange.a few words 
with the two ladies, who meekly , awaited the good 
pleasure of their autocrat, and gladly followed his 
lead into the house; for. the unruliness. of Maitland 
and.the ill-temper of Ashley. during their.drive from 
the station had completely.exhausted them. 

Mrs. Ashley was amply rewarded forall the 
trouble she. had.taken to have, the house in proper 
order by the praise which,was freely lavished onthe 
improvements she had made. 

th husband and wife seemed charmed with every 
arrangement she had made, and before tea was brought 
in. she began to, feel as if the. ground beneath. her 
feet was. growing less slippery with every passing 
moment,. - : 

With her quick perception .of character, she. mea- 
sured this man who had rendered /himself so great a 
terror to every one nearly. connected. with him, and 
she serenely triumphed in the thought that a few 
weeks of daily intercourse would give ber as perfect 
control, over. him as,.she had once held over his 
father. 

She saw,ateonce that Augusta had ceased to flatter 
him, which, withsuch.a mapas Ashley, was a fatal 
mistake; for that, she felt. assured, was the surest 
road to;success wibli.a weak, vain, and selfisi being, 
such as he evidently was. 

With the subtle power .she possessed to wind her- 
self into the confidence of all who approached her in- 
timately, Mrs: Aebley. never for one instant doubted 
her perfect success, and her spirits rose with the con- 
sciousness of power that filled ber mind. ; 

Attracted. by her soft voice and engaging manner, 
Evelyn had drawn. near her, and sat drinking in ber 

words.as those of an oracle, 

Sie suddenly turned toward the young girl, and 
laying her hand upon her dusky — smilingly 


«This daughter isa true scion of the Ashley race, 





Ashley, both from |. 


for she possesses the dark charm of their most lovely 
women. But when you see Bessie, you will think 
that an oriole has been introduced into a raven’s nest, 
for she has radiant auburn hair, and a complexion 
even fairer than mine.” 

A change that was inexplicable to her came over 
Ashley's face, and he hastened to say : 

“Ah! sayyouso! Iam glad to hear that Bessie 
is.a fair woman, for blondes are my adoration. Her 
taother was fair, though where she gets the auburn 
— her hair I am sure I cannot tell. Every 

ley I have seen was dark, and often fierce-look- 
ing, as the old pictures at Ashurst will prove.” 

“This one is soft and lovely enoug!: in her Jinea- 
ments to satisfy the most fastidious taste,” replied 
Mrs. Ashley, again referring to Evelyn, in the hope 
thatthe singular expression which had just now 
startled ber would again flit over his face. 

Butshe was baflied—by this time Ashley had con- 
trolled himself, though she detected a furtive, half- 
scared glanee darted by Augusta toward her husband, 
‘which still further puzzled her. 

“I willwateh and find out what that means,” she 
thought ; but by this time twilight began to gather, 
and she arose and.asked to have her horse brought 
aaer, as she must return to Ashurst before night- 
all. 
Prank declared his intention to.aceompany her, 
and went out to see that the horses were ready. 

With charming courtesy Mrs. Ashley made her 
parting adieus, andended by saying: 

“ Towill give you two days to recover from your 


fatigue; buton thethird one I shall expect you all to 


dine at Ashnrst, and ‘by that time 1 hepe my dear 
truant willbe there to help me entertain you. You 
must not think of taking Bessie from me, Mr. Ashley, 
for my life would be too dreary tu be borne without 
her bright presence at Ashurst.” 

He graciously replied : 

“ Twill think of it, madam, and perhaps I may ac- 
cede to yourrequest. I find one daugiiter trouble 
enough to manage, and’ I may find two too much for 
me altogether. You shall in time know my de- 
cision.” 

With this vague promise Mrs. Ashley was com- 
pelled to content herself, and she set out for Ashurst 
with Frank. 

They had scarcely gained the open road before he 
impetuously aske:l : 

“Were you not charmed, with the appearance of 
Evelyn? Oh, Minny, the poor girl needs a friend so 
much that 1 do hope you will be one to her. Of late 
her father has treated her with such harshness that— 
that:at.times I scarcely know how to keep on decent 
terms with him.” 

She turned her 
asked: 

“ What has Evelyn lately done to exasperate him? 
You hinted nowuing of this in your letter?” 

‘ He never was a good father to her, but Lsaid little 
of it because one does not like to write such things 
about their relations.” 

“But you said that of late he has treated her with 
less consideration than usual.” 

“ Yes—he begins to suspect that Evelyn may wish 
to have some one to protect her from his outbreaks of 
temper, and. he has become perfectly savage. to 
her.” 

“Of course, such a man as Leon Ashley will be 
capable of any species of brutality toward this poor 
girl if she betrays the least inclinatiou to give another 
the power to wrest from him the control of her fortune. 
That is all he values her for, and it is my conviction 
that he will never permit Evelyn to marry at all.” 

“But he shail—he must,” exclaimed Frank, in an 
excited manner. ‘‘ What! shall a being so sensitive, so 
delicately organized as my poor Evelyn, be condemned 
to endure the coarse abuse her father often pours upon 
her, without the hope of rescue from his tyranny. If 
so, her span of life, will be shortened, aud she will sink 
into a premature grave.” 

Mrs. Asiley coolly replied: 

“Tf she survives the age at which she can legally 
makw a will, I imagine her father will not grieve much. 
It evidently chafes him to feel that he is not absolute 
master of the estate. Did you mark how anuzrily he 
spoke to Maitland, when he called the place Eveiyn's 
home ?” 

“Minny, your acuteness is as trenchant.as that of 
the most experienced detective,” said Wentworth, with 
surprise. ‘This feeling on the part-of my uncle was 
gradually forced on my notice, but you have fathomed 
it in the first hour of your acquaintance with him.” 

‘‘T have always been a keen analyzer of character,” 
she carelessly replied, ‘and I think it does, not take 
very clear eyes to comprehend that of Mr.Ashley. I 
trust that I shall be abie to influence him to milder 
measures toward Evelyn than he seems of late to have 

pursued. But understand me, Frank, and believe me 
when I tell you that if you are the protector to whom 


piercing eyes on him, aad 





you just now referred, I shall do nothing to soften 








Mr. Ashley’s prejudices against a marriage which 
would set at naught the wishes of your grandfather. 
Iam bound to consider them before everything else, 
and, if possible, carry them into effect.” 

A cold chill fell on the impetuous heart of the 
young -man, and he iadignantly asked : 

” Would you do this at the sacrifice of every hope 
fn life both to Bessie and myself? Minny, I believed 
you to be a just and tender-hearted woman, but if you 
talk in this strain I shall lose my faith in you. I 
know that Bessie never loved me; her life was almost 
sacrificed in the struggle which took place before I 
went away, and do you think that I have only re- 
turned here to bind upon her the odious shackles 
forged by others? No—bheaven forbid! We are 
both free to choose, and we have done so. I am the 
person referred to as the lover of Evelyn, and I have 

ood reason to believe that Bessie has found the 
arbiter of her destiny during the summer tour.” 

“My dear Frank,” said the duleet voice, “ don’t 
talk nonsense. You know that neither of you ave 
free to choose. Should you and Bessie mutually re- 
nounce the provisions of Squire Ashley’s will, what 
is to prevent the heir-at-law from claiming and gain- 
ing it? Think what use he will make of it—how 
soon it will be scattered to the winds—and listen to 
the voice of reason and conscience, which tells you 
that you owe it to the memory of*the man who 
rescued you from poverty, and made you what 
you are, to fulfil the wish that lay nearest his heart.” 

Frank listened impatiently to this appeal, and he 
rastily said: 

“ I have the deepest respect for the memory of my 
grandfather, Minny, but I bave something to tell you 
about this. On that last night of his life, when we 
talked together on family matters, he expressed regret 
that he had bound Bessie and myself to any such 
compact, and it is my belief that if he had lived 
longer, he would have altered his will in that respect. 
Convinced of this in my own mind, I am not disposed 
to give undue weight to his wishes. Under any cir- 
cumstances, I consider it wrong to sacrifice the 
the happinsss of the living to a whim of the dead.” 

“My dear Frank, I beg that you will not be 
irreverent in speaking of him who can no longer de- 
fend his own wishes. I have no right to insist that 
the compact between yourself and Bessie shall be ful- 
filled, but Mr. Ashley has, and he will no more 
consent to give you one daughter, than he will 
agree to your deserting the other. If Bessie 
has any other fancy, it is a mere passing dream, 
which will soon lose all its charm. Sentimentally 
as you both talk of poverty, neither she nor you could 
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[FRANK'S RIDE WITH MRS, ASHLEY. ] 


endure it with equanimity for a single month. Yet 
such must be your portion if you give up this fine 
estate for a mere chimera. Why, Frank, half the 
people that marry for what they call love, in less than 
six months heartily wish that they had never seen 
each other; and if such a giddy-brain as Bessie were 
allowed to fix her own destiny in poverty and ob- 
scurity, she would blame methroughout all her life for 
not even coercing her will.” 

The young man rode gloomily beside her for some 
distance without replying, and Mrs. Ashley at length 
asked : 

“Has anything passed between Mr. Ashley and 
yourself with reference to Evelyn? I thought you 
seemed rather cool toward each other, and his 
daughter appeared to be afraid to look toward you, 
though I saw her turn her head involuntarily when- 
ever you spoke.” 

“ You see everything, Minny,” he bitterly replied, 
“but you seem to look on as coolly as if you were an 
uninterested spectator. I wifl answer you candidly: 
a greatdeal has between Mr. Ashley and myself 
on this subject. That odious little marplot, Maitland, 
quizzed his sister about me in the presence of ‘his 
mother, That set Aunt Augusta on the qui vive ; she 
watched us stealthily, and conveyed her discoveries to 
herhusband. When we were thrown daily together 
upon the ship, I was not guarded as I should have 
been, and— and—in short, we both betrayed ourselves, 
and such a scene as ensued you can never imagine. It 
makes me shudder when I think of it.” 

He paused, and Mrs. Ashley said: 

“Can you not give mean idea of what happened ?” 

“Oh, yes—that is — attempted. My uncle sent 
for me and taxed me with trying to turn the head of 
his daughter by flatteries I had saw no right to address 
to any other woman than Bessie. I at once replied to 
him that all was over between her and myself, and 
told him that the strongest desire of my heart was to 
win Evelyn to become my wife. I gave him an ac- 
count of what had happened before I left Ashurst, 
and assured him that Bessie would no more consent 
to ratify the contract that bound us to each other than 
I would.” 

“And what did he say to that ?” she asked, with 
vivid interest. 

“You may well ask me that. He became so 
furious with passion that he was near never saying 
anything again. For some time after I finished 
speaking he was livid and speechless with the rage 
that filled him. But when he did recover, such a 
torrent of abusive wrath that he poured out on Evelyn 
and myself you never could suppose could be uttered 





by any man claiming to be a gentleman. He sent for 
us to come to him, that he might join us together in 
his anathemas. 

“ My uncle vowed that if she took her sister’s be- 
trothed from her he would never forgive—never seo 
her again ; and he frightened the poor girl iato giving 
him a promise that she would never marry anyone 
without his consent. He then tried to exact a pledge 
from me; he affected to believe that I am in honour 
bound to Bessie; but I refused to give him any such 
hold on me. 

“Since that day, he and his wife have set themselves 
as spies on Evelyn and myself, and I have scarcely 
been able to exchange a word with her. 

“She is persecuted, Minny, and made miserable on 
my account, yet I am not permitted to speak a word 
of hope or consolation to her. If this state of affairs 
= much longer, I believe that I shall grow 
wi ” 

Mrs. Ashley saw that the poor fellow was terribly 
in earnest—that he was suffering deeply in mind, 
and she soothingly said : 

“Tf I could help you, Frank, I certainly would make 
the attempt, much as it would obviate against your 
true interests; but I am powerless. Mr. Ashley has 
absolute controlover his daughter, and if he has set 
his mind against her marrying, he will be sure to keep 
her single. After the promise she gave, I can see no 
hope for the poor thing, for she will be held as o 
hostage for the enjoyment of her fortune.” 

Frank groaned, gnashed his teeth at such consola- 
tion as this, and striking his spurs in his’ horse's 
flanks, dashed up towards Ashurst at a break-neck 


pe By the time Mrs, Ashley gained the door she found 
him dismounted, and the centre of a group of 
servants, who were expressing their delight st 
seeing him again in their demonstrable manner. 

He had scarcely finished the innumerable questions 
they had to ask, before a messenger came over from 
The Oaks to say that the travellers were expected by 
the night train, and if Mrs. Ashley would send her 
carriage to the station, she would have her darling 
with her by eleven o'clock that night. 

The carriage was at once ordered, and Mrs. Ashley 
would have gone herself to meet Bessie, but Went- 
worth insisted that she should not fatigue herself by 
night drive; he would go alone, and enjoy » ¢ée-a- 
téte with Bessie on their return to Ashurst. 

Hoping that some good might arise from such § 
communion, Mrs. Ashley submitted to remain st 
home, while Frank went to meet her daughter. 

(To de continued.) 
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[LADY ROSENBURY'S GRIEF AT THE DISCOVERY OF HER SON'S GUILT.] 


BELLE OF THE SEASON. 


Br W. E. Cuapwicx. 
—— 
CHAPTER XXXIxX. 
There's not s fibre im my trembling frame 
That does not vibrate when thy step draws near! 
There's not & pulse that throbs not when I hear 
Thy voice, thy breathing, nay, thy very name! 
F. K. Butler. 


Earvy as was the hour of their arrival at London, 
Walter Loraine thought it best for many reasons to 
proceed immediately to his chambers with the fugitive. 
Ever thoughtful of others, he remembered that his 
valet must have suffered a great deal of anxiety on 
his account, and would rejoice at his return. Then, 
too, he half-ex to find a note from the Lady 
Geraldine at his studio, in response to the letter he had 
posted to her at Burleyford. In addition to these 
personal motives, he felt that the fugitive’s unknown 
enemy might bave spies everywhere on the look-out 
to capture him, and that his removal to his chambers 
must be as secret as possible. Until the poor gentle- 
ow recovery, not person must suspect his where- 
abouts, 

“You must not say anything to any one about my 

sick friend here, father,” said the artist, as Loraine 
got out of his berth and proceeded to dress himself. 
“Do you think you can preserve a complete silence in 
regard to him ?” 
_ “Cert’nly, Wal'er,” was the reply. “ Most secret 
individ’al in 'xistence! Tell anything ‘bout him— 
scorn doit! Gotsecrets m’ own kept good many 
years—more’n like tell! Needn’t tell poor old father 
who fren’ is—all same me. Think now’ll go on deck, 
see Jack. You don’ know him as I do, Wal’er, he’s 
uncommon f'l’a. He's got something say t’ me!” 

Walter comprehended that the communication al- 
luded to had reference to some morning stimulant, 
and he sighed as he realized how perfectly futile were 
all his efforts to reform his father. 

“You know where I live, father,” he said, “and I 
wish you would ask Jack to anchor as near to my 
home as possible. Then let him go ashore, find a 
cab, and bring it within reasonable distance. My 
friend is too ill to walk!” 

“Better wait daylight, Wal’er-——” 

The artist negatived this proposition, and Loraine 
rather unsteadily proceeded to the deck and gave 
Walter's orders to the seaman. This duty fulfilled, 
be paid » visit to Jack’s stores, soon returning from 





them with a beaming countenance and garrulous 
tongue. 

In due time the sloop was anchored, and Jack went 
ashore to summon a cab, grumbling as he went that 
it would be impossible to find one at that early 
hour. 

Fortunately for Walter’s plan of complete secresy 
in regard to him, the fugitive’s ravings had almost 
entirely ceased, and he was comparatively quiet. His 
coat was put upon him,a hat placed on his head, 
and by the time of Jack’s return he was ready for the 
removal. 

‘Pound acab, sir,” said the seaman, putting his 
head into the cabin. “ It’s a waiting, sir.” 

“Very weil,” responded Walter. ‘I shall need 
your assistance, Jack, in getting my friend ashore!” 

Jack came forward to take his share of the burden, 
and Loraine was very officious in his offers of assist- 
ance. Walter had some difficulty in getting the 
fugitive ashore and into the cab, notwithstanding 
the help given him, and he gave a sigh of relief when 
at length the task was accomplished. 

“Go back sloop, Jack, m’ good fren’,” said Loraine, 
extending his hand to him. ‘Comin’ ’board ’self in 
an hour. We shall meet’gain, nev’ fear!” 

“Perhaps you had better go back with Jack now,” 
Walter, 

“No; wish see interestin’ fren’ home with you. 

Shall then 'turn. Jack’sa genial soul—un’stan’s me 

better’n you do, Wal’er!” 

It was useless to attempt to dissuade .Loraine from 
accompanying the artist home, so Walter entered the 
oab, taking a seat beside the fugitive, and Loraine 
was assisted to enter by the cabman. 

The order was then given as to their destination, 
Loraine waved his hand to the departing Jack, and 
the cab slowly proceeded on its way. 

Walter took the head of the fugitive apon his 
breast, making the invalid’s position as comfortable as 
possible, and the latter made no complaint, not even 
resuming his ravings, during the drive. 

Arrived at Walter’s studio, the cab stopped and the 
artist noticed a light gleaming from his windows. 
He comprehended that his valet was keeping a con- 
stant watch for his return, and that he should en- 
counter no difficulty in carrying out his design of 
secresy. 

Springing from the cab, he unlocked the hall-door 
with his latch-key, and returned to assist the cabman 
to carry his friend up tohis rooms. This was finally 
accomplished, Loraine following them, and they 
paused at the door of the ante-chamber, which was 
locked. Walter’s knock brought the valet to the door, 





and Parkin’s first glance fell upon the form carried by 
the artist and his employé. 
“T expected it— 


“Oh, my poor master !” he cried. 
I knew that he was killed! Oh—— 

“Hush, Parkin, here I am, alive and well!” re- 
sponded Walter, in his usual cheery tones. “I have 
brought a sick friend home with me—that’s all!” 

The valet uttered a cry of joy, and stood aside as 
the fugitive was laid upon a couch. 

Walter then paid the cabman a liberal fee, dis- 
missing him, but that individual remarked : 

“ You see, sir, it was quite by accident I happened 
to be in the neighbourhood o’ your yacht, an’ you 
might a had no conveyance home. ‘Sides, it’s usual 
to pay more when a party’s been on a lark!” 

The artist saw that the fugitive was supposed to be 

a member of the party who had become intoxicated. 
Loraine’s condition favouring the idea, and willing to 
leave that impression he doubled his fee to the cab- 
man. 
“ Wait a minute, my good f'la,” observed Loraine, 
as the satisfied cabman turned to depart. “Want 
you take m’ back. "Bye, Wal’er. Goin’ ’Morseful 
Petrel. See yout’ morrow!” 

He extended his hand to the artist, nodded to the 
valet, and withdrew, much to the artist’s satisfaction. 

“ And so yeu thought I had come to grief, Parkin ?” 
said Walter, when the outer door had closed behind 
Loraine. “I have been out of town and have but 
just returned. My friend here has a fever, and as 
soon as we can get him to bed, I want you to go for = 
doctor.” 

Parkip assisted his master with alacrity, and it was 
not long before the invalid was placed in Walter's own 
bed, and a physician was in attendance. 

“Do you think he will recover, doctor ?” asked the 
artist, anxiously. 

“Certainly. I think I can break up this fever 
within two or three days, or at the most a week. He 
needs unceasing care meanwhile. Give the medicines 
as I have directed. I will call in the morning!” 

As soon as the physician had departed, Parkin en- 
treated his master to lie down and sleep, and allow 
him to watch over his guest, declaring that he had 
done nothing but rest during his master’s absence. 
Knowing Parkin to be a good nurse, Walter acceded 
to the request, and retiring-to his studio, flung him- 
self upon his couch, and fell into a slumber from which 
he did not awaken until late in the morning. 

When he opened his eyes, the muslin curtains were 
swaying gently with the warm summer breeze that 
fluttered in through the open window ; the carpet was 
flecked here and there with patches of sunlight; and 
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the odour of fresh flowers filled the air. The artist 
was fond of flowers, and wondered a little at Parkin’s 
thoughtful affection as he regarded .the Sévres vases 
laden with a wealth of bloom and chalices of fra- 
yrance. 

’ While he was admiring with an artist’s eye the ex- 
quisite contrasts of the white camelias and crimson 
blossoms, looking like flakes of fire upon a bed of 
snow, his valet stole gently into the studio, amd said 
in a low tone: 

“ Are you awake, sir?” 

“ Yes, Parkin. But hew extravagant you arein 
your rejoieings at my return to purchase hot-louse 
flowers to brighten my studio! How many guineas 
did your bouquets cost?” 

“Oh, I dida’t buy them, sir,” responded Parkin, in 
a tone that-evidenced his regret at the fact. “They 
were sent to you, sir, about an hour.ago, with a note, 
Here it is, sir!” and he extended a dainty missive. 
‘Lady Rosenbury’s servant brought’ them, and) he 
came the day after you left with a note which I put 
in your letter-vase. Here it is !” 

He subtracted the second missive from the vase 
alluded to, gave it to his master, and withdvew. 

Walter read the notes in the order of their dates. 
The first was.a-pleasant bantering epistle, expressing 


wonder that he»should -fail to keep hisappoimtment | deem 


with his-betrothed,and hoping that he would beable 
to offers exeuse. The second letter was 
dated that very morning, and expressed muchsolici- 
tude im to. his silence and absence, and desired 
to know without delay if he were ill. 

“T wonder Geraldine did not inform her ladyship 
of the contents of my letter,” mused Walter. “No 
mention is made of Geraldine in her note of this 
morning, and it is possible that she has not seen her 
since writing the first. Her lad could bardly 


” 


receive a letter front me before three, and atthat bour, 
] 


I will visit her! 

At this mement the artist's a were inter+ 
rupted by the return of the valet, bearing»a dainty 
breakfast upon a salver, which he deposited on a low 
stand by the side of the eoueh. 

“ How is my friend this morning, Parkin ?” asked 
the young gentleman, when he had complimented his 
servant upon the delicate repast. “ You have given 
him the medicines as directed ?” 

“Yes, sir; and he’s quieter now, though his fever 
seems as bad as ever. I will stay with dni, sir, while, 
you eat your breakfast, and eaw\.hear, your,bell there 
as Well as.in the ante-reem.” 

Walter nodded; and Parkin withdrew. into the bed- 
chamber. 

When h>» had finished his -breakfast, , the artist 

visited his guest, remaining with him-while the valet 
attended: to his duties. The revings.of the sick gen- 
tleman had subsided inte imeeherent mutterings, but 
his! mevements|'were frequently quite violewt, as. if 
defending himself against en enemy, and his fever 
had mot in the least abated. 

At noon the physician made his second visit, leav- 
ing fresh medicines, and again declaring his expecta- 
tion of breaking up the fever within a week. 

Sente time after his departure, Walter placed bis 
ghest in charge of bis valet, and ,witidrew. to his 
dveasing-voom, from which he emerged) an beur later 
looking as fresh as a bath and thereugh, toilet could 
make him. 

“Lam geing out, Parkin,” le said; standing im the 
deorway connecting the dressing-room with the bed- 
chamber. “I shall.sit wp with my friend to-night, 
so that youcan rest. Don’t admit any person in my 
abseare ¢tcept the, doctor. As soon as I am gone 
you can tie a card to the door-kneb.to the effect that 
Isaminot at home. You'll find such acard with the 
tsoription in the letter-vase!” 

“ ¥es, sir,” responded Parkin. “ Bat'if the+-the 
geritieman whe came home with you last uight,sir— 
the eccentric gentleman, sir—should come,, shall I 
admit him ?” 

Phe valet hardly knew in what terms to mention 
Loraine, He knew that that individual called him- 
self the father of the artist, but he would not have 
ealled him so for a pension, it being the greatest grief 
of the faithful Parkin that his haudsome youag 
master could not beara title aud be syxounded by 
noble relatives. 

“If the ‘ eccentric gentleman ’ should come, Parkin,” 
replied Walter, ‘‘ you can tell him that I ammot at 
heme. Do not admit him in my absence. 1 -will 
mention now that J waut no one to know of my 
friend's presence in my rooms. -You can keep itseeret?” 

The valet assented, and his young master knew 
the secret would. be safe with him, . After a few ad- 
ditional directions, Walter took his departure. and 
proceeded to Rosenbury House, 

He was ushered into the boudoir where Lady 
Resenbury was seated, a book.on herdap, and a sad 
and thoughtiul expression on her beautiful face. 

Her ladyship uttered an exclamation of joy on be- 
holding her favourite, and arose, saying: 


“ So here is the truant at last! You look pale and 
tired, Walter! I knew you must be ill! Lf you had 
not come now I should have -visited your rooms at 
five o’clock. Sit down on the sofa by me, and tell 
me about your illness!” 

Her ladyship drew Walter upon the sofe beside her. 

“ Dear Lady Rosenbury, I have not been ill 

Here he hesitated, undeeided how best to finish the 
sentence. Head been so absorbed in his sick guest 
and in his endeavours to reform Loraine, that he had 
bestowed very litthe thought upon hisfmture expla- 
nations in regard to his absence. a truthful, 
he had almost decided to tell thoy le story, but 
how could be reveal to a mother thagguilt of her son. 

“Yon have notbeen ill?” repeate y Rosenbury. 
“I ‘thought,’ Walter, that illness alomeseoald have 
kept you from Geraldine, who waited forgrou that 
evening of your appointment.” 

“Your ladyship has not seem-Geraldinesines?” 

“No, Walter. I to senda servant to 


promised 
inquire at your rooms, and letdher: 


: Lady { 
“‘your absence.is ‘to-be madea mystery?” 
tells me that theres a verywilly report.abont:you; ‘but | 
Geraldine and I could only smile at its.extremewilii-.| 
ness. Whatdoyou suppose the 
“Tam sure, yonrdadyship, that imagine.” 
“Why, 
Scotland! 


“Tord Resenbury ina dared tompgittied Prarecinianst + 
Walter, his countewance. kind lingevith 

T heistory is hisown basedu vention. sta Mauer ito | 
be utterly false !” 

“He gained no credence, my aaiotag) Sesempented | 
her ladyship. ‘I think he-_had 20 faithin*the report, 
for he knows you are the favoured’suitor ofthe Lady 
Geraldine.” 

*P know he and tre alone-coald have originated the 
report,.yourladyship,” said Walter, quietly, ‘I will 
explain to you where I have been since my last visit 
here., Lhe mextrday after,seeing,. you aud Geraldine, 
my unbappy father came to me aud informed me.that 
he dad purchased a sloop, for his own pleasure, and 
was going to take a voyage immediately. Fearful; 
that the wessel might.be snseawortley, 1. offered to 
go on.boeard with,lin.and look atrit. .Idid so. He; 
had a little repast, prepared for me,and. 1.ate aud 
dmank with him. ._The wine was drugged !” 

“ Dragged!” 

“ Yes, your ladyship. I took very little, and,,to 
that temperance 1 owe my life. «Had I taken more, I 
should never. have awekened in this. life... 1 fell 
asleep,and when I awakened Jate the nest day, we 
were ont at sea. proceeding north ward,” 

* How singular!” 

“The first. sight that met my vision. was.my miser- 
able father in an agony of remorse and despair at. my 
supposed death. He had intended to.make me the 
compauion ef his. cruise northward. In his,joy-atimy 
recovery, he confessed his plan, gaye his seamap.an 
order to (go shorewards, and I despatclied « note to 
the Lady, Geraldine, informing her of my .where- 
abouts. I retarned.on the sloop, with, him, partly to, 
assure bimjof my forgiveness.and partly te. improve 
the opportunity of having a thorough..talk with dim, 
At the moment of re-embarking, I had another reason, 
which I will explain hereafter.” 

iag‘‘ What an unnatural father!” exclaimed ber lady- 
ship, pressing! the .artist’s. bands in sympathy. ‘ Lu- 
raincls conduct towards you since the eonmencement 
of your existence. has always been a myetery te me, 
I may add that Mes. Loraine’s. eonduce was. no. less 
singular. . They both seemed to regard you witb a 
respeotiul sort of idolatry. I have looked.in.at their 
cottage at meal-times, whea you were a tiny fellow, 
and noticed that while their dishes were of plainest 
delf, yours. was of painted china. The daintivst 
morsels were always given you, and your clothing 
was as fine and rich as Raymond's, ,.Perbaps l had 
something to.do with the last jitem,” she added, with 
a smile. “ This strange love must. be the reason your 
father tried to carry youefl. He wanted you, all.to 
himself.” 

“ His motive was hardly so creditable as. that,” said 
the artist, sadly. “It is singular that Geraldine has 
not made you acquainted with the contents of her 
letter.” 

“ It is, indeed 

Her ladyship’ssentenee remained unfinished, for-at 
thie juncture the door opened, and Lady Geraldine 
Summers entered unannounced. 





that you ‘had eloped: -vtitlwan. deeivans.to,) s 


| self, 
| believed him to be-the;author of the report to whick 


“Walter here?” was the first exclamation, as her 
gaze rested upon her lover, and her face became suf. 
fused with blushes. 

Walter is here,” responded the artist, sprin 
forward to meet his:betrothed, and pressing. nes 
his bosom. “ You receivédimy letter, and have not 
been anxious?” 

As he conducted Geraldine toa seaffbeside Lay 
Rosenbury, the maidemanswered : 

“T have received | ne letter: from you, Walter, and I 
have been anxious!” 

“ Not received my letter! ‘Why, I 

“Tt failed to reach me, Walter. 
detained it !” 

This explanation was instantly adopted as the true 
one, and in answer to the:maiden’s inquiries, Walte: 
related to her the same @xplanation he had already 
given Lady Rosenbury in regard to his absence. 

Her lndysbip left the lovers to themselves, finding 

mn with a eabinet of coins in a 
cormer a and Walter drew his ssbptrathed to him, 
en anamarag rer poe a Vion glance at 


me one of admira- 


sted it myself!” 
erhaps wy uncle 





; which glancebeca 
Neencepiagpeenies the exeesding beauty of each and 


ihonaon. to each other. She 
‘this { she oe the dusky eyes, the 


expression of Geraldine’s coun- 
gaze er and more fondly 
| upon ti den hair and violet 
Some (the young -artist;-and she sighed deeply as 
withdrew her glances. Every time she 
hbebetd-tiim, Walter Loraine seemed to have become 
hmove-amdmore the counterpart of the husband of her 
yyouth aa@early womanhood—the husband of whom 
not aeimgle characteristic had descended to her son 


yship’s reveries were at length interrupted 
und of Lord Rosenbury’s approaching foot- 
the corridor, and she arose and came forward 

he entered. 
“Tunderstand that the Lady Geraldine Summers 
fig-ehere, your ladyship,” he said, courteously, not 


gro eee lovers. 
Lady senbury, observing that she was unin- 


tentionally screening the young couple, stepped aside, 
and Rosenbury’s gaze fell upon Walter. 

Had the artist been a disembodied spirit, Rosenbury 
could not have been more startled at seeing him. 

He had believed him already dead—buried beneath 
the Waves of "& -northern’jsea—not Once having 
dreamed of the possibility of the failure of his schemes 
of their be strayal by Loraine. 

“ You here?” he exclaimed,-becoming deathly pale, 
and sinking into @ chair... “ Walter. Loraine here!” 

“ Yes, my lord, I am here!” replied Walter, his toue 
unconsciously stern. Ad ~returued this morning 
from a little voyage——” 

‘ . mr ?Ynepeated Rosenbury, with ‘trembling 
ips. “A 

His lordship glanced at lady Rosembury and at the 
Lady Gereldine, and fancied that he detected ia their 
looks and manner an unusual coldness towards him- 
In this. he was perhaps. right, for both ladies 


he liad alluded onia previous occasion, and knew he 
had, intended to iajure Walter in, their estimation. 
His fears, however, made him spring to the conchision 
that Walter had gained a knowledge of his villanous 
‘scheme, and bad communicated it to both the ladies. 

Lhe very idea almost ysed him. 

A thousand times since his visit to Lorajne’s 
lodyings had he pictured Walter dead, drowned, and 
by his orders ; and hig conscience bad pronounced him 
a murderer. He had slept little, being continually 
haunted by the pangs: of guilt, and at any moment he 
would have given half his fortune for tic power to 
undo his wickedness; yet now that he beheld Walter 
safe and. well, his murderous instinct rose agaiu, and 
could he have done so unseen, he would have stricken 
him dead at his feet, 

The artist turned from the pale and trembling 
Raymond, and -reopened a conversation with the 
Lady. Geraldine. But Lady Rosenbury stood, pale as 
statue, with an anxious and) apprehensive counte- 
nance, regarding her»son. Sie bad noticed his very 
singutar pallor. aud emotion»at beholding Walter, 
had observed the ertist’s unconscious sternness when 
replying to him, and being keen of sight and judg- 
ment, had mentally decided that there was some 
mystery between the young nien.-» Phat that mystery 
had its’ ofigin in’ guilt on the part of Raymond, his 
manner seemed to evidence. 

As Roseubury had time to: collect, his: thonghts, he 
reflected that, after all, he might-have no great cause 
for alarm. It was true that Walter had,in some way 
escaped the snare-laid for him, ‘but it was not equally 
evident’ that Loraine had made ia confession to him 
that could in any way implicate his lordship. Thus 
reassuring himself, he resolved to ascertain the extent 





of Walter's knowledge of his scheme. 
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“Walter,” he said, ‘can I see you a moment in 

the library? 1 have something of importance to say 
” 


to you. 

“Your, lordship will excuse me,” replied the artist, 
courteously. 

Rosenbury bit his lips, his. face becoming an angry 
red, and inwardly resolved that an explanation should 
be made before Walter should leave the house. No- 
ticing that Lady Rosenbury,coutinued to regard him 
intently, he arose abruptly and quitted the room, 
sationing himself outside the door in a position to 
bear al] that might be said in the boudoir. 

At first there was nothing to reware his eavesdrop- 
ping, but at length he heard. Walter say : 

“T promised, dear Lady Roseubary, to explain a 
third reason for coming home on my father's sloop in- 
sad of returning by rail.. In order to make. this 
reason, intelligible, I must relate an event which oc- 
curred at Rock Land. As you know, I went thither 
to paint pictures. One evening a singular and wild- 
looking gentleman appeared at. my tent, imploring my 
sid. I gave him food-and clothing and some money, 
but learnt nothing of his history except that he had 
some terrible enemy who had imprisoned himin.a 
lunatic asylum while he was perfectly sane!” 

“How terrible!” murmured Geraldine. 

“While endeavouring to learn from him who he 
was, he suddenly fled from me, and soon after I heard 
awild cry and the sound of waggon-wheels. I con- 
cluded that he had been captured by his pursuers, 
The next evening, Geraldine, we met by the rocks, 
and your uncle came upon us. After he took you 


home, I noticed a yacht enter the little. bay, and, 


watched it for'some time in silence. A signal.seemed 
to be interchanged between the yacht and k Land, 
but the apparent signal-may-be otherwise explained. 
At length I started to return home, and caine upon 
my poor fugitive, chained and guarded by two men. 
I had an opportunity to exchange a word with him, 
and then men. landed from the yacht and carried 
him and hig guards off to the yacht, which sailed 
away |” 

“What a 
maiden. 

“How the poor gentleman must. have suffered!” 
exclaimed Lady Rosenbury. ‘Shut up as~nsane. by 
an enemy—what a horrible fate! And you did not 
hear his name, Walter ?” 

“No, your ladyship. After posting my letter at 
Burleyford, I overheard two men speaking of the 
escape of a lunatic from a place called Mure Hall, and 
from their remarks I thought the escaped person 
might be the fugitive I had encountered. With this 
idea, I resolved to return to the sloop, and explain to 
my father that I must return to town by rail. As I 
signalled him, 1 noticed an object upon the ‘beach, 
which object proved to be the fugitive himself, deliri- 
ous with fever. We took him on board the sloop, 
and he is now at my rooms. I desire to keep the story 
secret until after his recovery, lest. his enemy should 
discover him! He is a gentleman, I am sure. 
Possibly your ladyship might have some suspicion of 
his identity?” 

“No, I have none, Walter,” said Lady Rosenbury. 
“He is probably a person whom’ I have never seen. 
But I feel sympathy for Lim, and lope he may re- 
cover and defeat his enemy.” 

Walter seemed disappointed that her ladyship could 
give hinr no clue to the stranget’s identity, and Lady 
Rosenbury remarked : 

“Suppose Geraldine should relate the story to her 
uncle, and ask his opinion. Lord Montford has a 
very extensive acquaintance, and might be able to 
give you valuable information. Geraldine’s telling 
him the story may interest him in you, Walter. He 
will see how generous you ‘are, and may withdraw 
his opposition to your suit, for I° cannot think the 
earl utterly heartless !” 

“IT wish I might tell him the story,” said the 

maiden, “Kyen if he could not give ‘us any light 
upon the fugitive’s identity, he would’ think better of 
you, Walter. ‘* Besides,” she added, “I fear he will 
not live long. His heart troubles him again, arid’ he 
icts'so strangely!’ My aunt thinks him half insane, 
but she isnot as familiar with’ his illnesses as 1 am. 
1 think the story would divert Iris mind, if nothing 
moré!” : 
_ Walter was strongly inclined'to deny this request, 
simple as it was, and avow 4 determination to await 
the fugitive’s recovery before seeking to know hi8 
identity, but he reflected that he could better protect 
him if he knew his enemy, and that he should like.to 
communi¢ate to. the fagitive’s daughter that her father 
had escaped and was well cared for, He therefore 
yielded assent, and begged his betrothed to write him 
the result of the communication. ' 

“T have: little hopethat the earl ‘can assist us in 
the matter,” he said, “for it. isn’t. very probable that 
the gentleman’s evemy would let his operations be 
made public. Still, there might have been rumours at 
the time which the earl would vemember, and apply. 


singular mystery!” commented the 


‘cheer him. 





to this case. The earl would not speak of it to any- 
one else, déar?” 

**Oh, no,” responded: the maiden. _“ He sees no 
one but the page and my aunt—not even the docter. 
He asserts that all he needs is quiet. The countess 
has tried to divert him, and has begged me to visit 
him, but he has not wished to see me sinee his attack. 
I will gain admission to him to-day and endeavour to 
You may expecta letter from me in the 
morning, Walter! Ithink I will hasten to the earl 
now. I had nointention of making a visit when I 
eame. I called only to inquire ii—if herladyship had 
heard anything about you!” 

Walter made no attempt to lengthea Geraldine’s 
visit, feeling that he ought to return to his own sick 
guest, and as they arose Lord Rosenbury entered the 
apartment. 

The conversation he had overheard had convinced 
him that Walter was being imposed upon by an es- 
caped lunatic, and he dismissed that subject, reverting 
to those that personally interested him. 

As the Lady Geraldine was making her adieus to 
Lady Rosenbury, and in a very low tone expressing 
her joy at the artist's return, Rosenbury drew near 
Walter, and said: 

“You say you have been-on a little voyage, Walter. 
May I ask where ?” 

“There is no occasion for me to answer that 
question, my lord,” returned Walter, haughtily. “ It 
is enough to say that. I know all!” 

“All?” said Rosenbury,, in a shrill whisper, his 
limbs, almost refusing to. support him, as: he remem- 
bered. that Loraine possessed the secret of his birth. 
“ All ?” 

“ All!” replied Walter, mistaking the great cause of 
Raymond’s agitation. ‘“ Your accomplice confessed 
that you had hired him to. kill me——” 

“ And that is.all ?” 

“ Ts dt not enough ?” returned the artist, in an ae- 
cent.of surprise. 

Rosenbury drew a long breath of relief, and reflected 
that _he might. have known the greater secret was 
perfectly safe in Loraine’s keeping. The next me-, 
ment he experienced alarm at realizing that it was in 
Walter’s power to bring him before a court of law 
under charge of conspiracy to murder, 

Walter read this feeling, and said : 

“Have no fears, Lord Resenbury. Your secret is 
safe with me and your accomplice, For the sake of 
hy mother and your sainted father, I shall. keep the 
act a secret. But make no more such attempts upon 
my life: Evenif you succeeded iu removing me from 
your path, you could never win the hand of the Lady 
Geraldine !” 

am cape # thanked the artist for his, promise of 
secrecy, and declared that the act was ouly an. im- 

ulse, immediately regretted, and. prompted only by 
his intense love for the maiden. He felt that denial of 
it. would be useless, and concluded that as Walter 
would keep the secret for Lady Rosenbury’s sake, and 
as the act would pass with Walter as the impulse of a 
rival lover, he had excited.no syspicions in the mind 
of the latter, and his standing, with the world would 
remain unaffected. 

Low as had been the tone adopted by Walter and 
Raymond, every word of ,their.conyersation had been 
overheard by Lady Rosenbury.. She had listened in 
order to prevent a possible quarrel between the young 
gentlemen, while appearing to pay every attention to 
the.words of the Lady Geraldine, 

It was only by the strongest effort that she retained 
command over her senses as she-realized. that, her 
son was at heart and in intention a murderer,! 


It seemed like a dream to: her when the young, 


couple: bade her adieu, She was conscious of kissing 
Geraldine; she seemed to hear something, faintly 
about another speedy visit, and though her senses 
reeled, she preserved her calmness until they had de- 
parted. , ‘ 

Rosenbury lingered in her boudoir, as,if auxious:to 
question her about Walter, and guddenly, as her faint- 
ness disappeared, she arose. from the seat. upon which 
she had fallen, and pointed,to.the door, without a 
‘word, 

Her son obeyed ‘the mute command, wondering 
at her deathly pallor and strange manner, without 
a suspicion of their cause, and when the door. liad 
closed behind him, Lady Rosenbury tottered for- 
ward and fell upon her knees in front of a portrait of 
her late husband. & 

“Oh, heaven !” she murmured, in tearless anguish, 
“would that I. were childless!’ My son, his son,”— 
and she raised ‘her eyes to the picture—‘ our son a 
would-be murderer! From this moment Raymond is 
asa stranger tome! Strange that a mother should 
loathe harson! “And as much as T loathe and despise 
him, I love and honour Walter—poor injured Walter! 
Oh, that he had been our son !” 

As she gazed upon the smiling pictured face, the 
fountain. of her-tears was tone and she wept 
bitterly. 


CHAPTER XL 
Horror and doubt distract 
His troubled thoughts, and from the bottom stir 
The hell within him; for within him hell 
He brings, and round about him, nor from hell 
Que step no more than from himself can fly 
By change of place. Paradise Lost, 

Water Loraine of course accompanied the Lady 
Geraldine to her residence, and as they. proceeded 
along the street, the maiden said : 

“Did you notice, Walter, how very pale dear 
Lady Rosenbury wa just as we came away? She 
trembled like a  lvaf, and her hauds| were quite 
cold!” 

“I did not notice it,” replied Walter, ‘although I 
thought she looked ill. I think the countryair would 
do her ladyship good.” 

“ Oh, it was some sudden emotion, not illness!” ex- 
plained the Lady Geraldine. “She seemed. to be-lis- 
tening to yon and Lord Rosenbury——” 

Walter started, uttering an exclamation. 

‘Why, darling,” he said, asthe maiden paused,*do 
you think her ladyship heard our conversation ?” 

Geraldine assented, adding : 

“T continued to talk to hes, thinking she listened 
to you in some fear of a quarrel between you and 
Lord Rosenbury. Indeed, Walter, I caught some: of 
your words, and from them I conclude that Lord Ro- 
seabury had something to do with, your late absence. 
I heard him thank you for your promise to be silent. 
Is,..the.secret to be kept from me too, Walter?” she 
added, with a smile, 

“No, darling, I have no secrets. from you,” re- 
sponded Walter, with grave tenderness. ‘‘ Qur ‘lives 
are one, and what affects me affects you. Lord Ro- 
senbury understood from one sentence I dropped that 
you alone were to be made acquainted. with the 
secret, but for: worlds I would. not have had Lady 
Rosenbary become aware of it!. You will keep the 
secret, love!” 

With this preface he. rapidly sketched Rosenbury’s 
share in.bis recent. abduction, relating the motives, 
&c., and concluded ; 

“So you see, my darliag, how much trouble has: 
fallen ‘upon our noble friend! We must endeavour 
to make up to her in our affection for hor disappoint- 
ment.in,her only son. My heartaches: forher. But 
here we are, love, and I must leave you. I shall 
expect a letter from you. inthe morning, and shall 
answer it under cover to dear Lady Rosenbury !” 

He pressed her hand, and left her as the door opened 
to admit her, hastening back to his own residence. 

The Lady, Geraldine went, up to her apartments, 
exchanged lier street. toilet for a fleecy white robe 
with along mauve; sash, and then made her way to 
the. drawing-room where. the Countess of Montford 
was seated alone, a visitor having just departed. 

“Ah, Geraldine!” she said, with a smile, as. the 
maidenentered. ‘‘How unfortunate that you were 
absent a half-hour since! Who do “you: think hax» 
been here? QOneof your new admirers!” 

“I cannot guess!” replied Geraldine. 

“The Duke of Mountcastle!” exclaimed the Italian 
ina pleased tone. ‘‘ And he pays, such, pretty com- 
pliments!. He saw you at Lady Greve’s ball the 
other night, and has: been. entertaining me, witha 
long, tale of your triumphs asa belle and. beauty. 
He admires you extremely, andI am sure you cam 
be his duchess if you:like,. That is,” added her lady- 
ship, “if, the earlcan. make some, arrangement ;with 
him similar to that he has made with, Lord ‘Rosen- 
bary!’” 

“[ haye no, desire to be;a, duchess,” responded. the 
maiden, quietly, “and I decidedly object to being 
made an object of sale,” 

“ But are you really going to refuse Lord Rosen- 
bury for a poor artist ?” 

“T hawe refused.him, aunt,” returned Geraldine, ., 

“But you cannot. marry that Loraine unless you 
make an elopement, and that is so discreditable! You 
cannot marry under age by law!” 

A shadow flitted over the maiden's face, and then 
she replied cheerfully: 

“Twill wait antil I am of ago-then, aunt!” 

The countess seemed annoyed at this determina- 
tion, and lapsed iuto silence, which was broken, by 
the maiden, who asked : 

“I would like, to ge ia and see my uncle, Is he 
better to-day 2?” 

“No, andI do not thinkhe will admit; you. . That 
page sits by the door as. silent. as a statue, and the 
earl is crouched inside in his + arabe looking 
afraid of the very gaslight, which is all turned on 
to the fullest-extent. It cannot. be heart-disease that 
makes him act so strangely, Geraldine, He. doesn't 
seem the same person he was.at Milan. He has such 
a nervous, frightened manner now !” 

“J don’t know’ what to think of it,” said the 
maiden, thoughtfully, “He has had heart: disease 
thia longtime, but until veFy recently I never knew 





him conduct himself so singularly!” 
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“Dogo in and see him, Geraldine,” remarked t 
Italian. “I want to go to Lady Bent’s assembly t0- 
night, and want his attendance. The Duke of 
Mountcastle will be there, and, of course, you will 

oP?” 
. Geraldine replied in the negative, and left the 
drawing-room. In the corridor, just outside the 
library door, she encountered the page, and inquired 
of him the state of the earl’s health. The response 
being that he was about the same as of late, she 
ta) lightly on the door and entered the library. 

The earl started up, uttering an exclamation of 
fear as he beheld her, and exclaimed : 

“Oh, it’s Geraldine! Hurry in, child, and don't 
keep the door open. Have you seen anybody? What 
do you want?” 

“T want a little conversation with you, my lord,” 

mded the maiden. “ Don’t you think you'd feel 
better for a little cheerfal society ?” 

The earl looked doubtfully at her bright sweet face, 
and summery robe, and answered : 

“You might stay a little while, Geraldine I don't 


want Justina in here, though. Her thick silks rustle 
as though a dozen persons were behind her. 
don’t hear anybody coming ?” 

The Lady Geraldine replied in the negative, and 
took a seat near her relative, who demanded appre- 
hensively : 

“Is my page at his duty? He hasn't fallen asleep, 
has he?” 


You 


The maiden satisfied the earl that the page was 
wide-awake and seated by the door, and then noticed 
how closely the windows were curtained, and how 
bright was the gaslight. Her glances then rested 
upon the crouching figure in the chair, surmounted 
by the dishevelled hair, the livid countenance, and 
the wild frightened eyes. 

“Can't I do something for you, uncle?” she asked, 
with worder at his appearance. “ Won't you have a 
physician ?” 

“No, no! Only listen, Geraldine. Somebody 
might be coming! I fear the page is asleep! I 
don’t see how he came to admit you without orders. 
I told him no one was to enter unannounced.” 

The earl put his hand out from the folds of the 
shawl in which he had wrapped himself and touched 
the bell at the side. He then drew his band back, as 
if frightened at the sound he had caused, and cowered 
further iato the depths of his chair. 

The page immediately appeared, and received from 
his master a sharp reprimand for his negligence, then 
returning to his post outside the door. 

The maiden was puzzled how best to introduce the 
story of Walter’s guest, but she was resolved to do 
80, in the hope that the recital would cause the earl 
to forget his own troubles, whatever they were, and 
that it would also interest him, and perhaps he might 
furnish a clue to the fugitive’s identity. 

“Uncle,” she commenced, “I have seen Walter 
Loraine to-day !” 

The earl made no reply, beyond a slight frown. 

“He has just returned from a cruise along the 
coast in his father’s sloop,” continued the maiden. 
“He landed near a village called Burleyford and 
posted a letter to me, which I did not receive——” 

“ Don’t speak to me about it!” ——_ the earl, 
impatiently. ‘I know nothing of your letters. You 
don’t hear anything ?” 

Geraldine replied in the negative. She was con- 
vinced by her uncle’s conscious expression that he had 
seen the letter alluded to, and possibly destroyed it, 
but she resumed, pleasantly : 

“It was not of the letter I am about tospeak, uncle 
but of something that happened to him after posting 
it. By the way, did you ever hear of a man—a 
gentleman—who had been placed in a lunatic asylum 
by an enemy ?” 

“ What ?” cried the earl, excitedly, leaning forward 
and regarding Geraldine strangely. 

“ Why, I mean, uncle,” she explained, confused by 
his manner and looks, “did you ever hear of a place 
called Mure Hall ?” 

The earl uttered a cry that might have been termed 
a howl, and leaned back in his chair gasping for 
breath. 

Geraldine sprang up in alarm ; but, with one hand 
clasped to his side, he muttered : 

“It’s my heart—my heart, 1 say! Goon!” 

The maiden was tempted to leave the room, to send 
for a physician, to do anything but remain in her 
uncle’s presence, but he motioned her back to her seat, 
and glared at her as he repeated his injunction for her 
to proceed. 

“On the beach near Burleyford,” continued Geral- 
dine, quite frightened, “Walter found a poor gentle- 
man who had just escaped from a lunatic asylum 
named Mure Hall. The poor fugitive had been shut 
up there by a cruel enemy, and Walter thought per- 
haps you might be able to tell us who he is—that is, 
you might have heard of some ill-treated gentle- 
man!’ 





“Where—where is the fugitive now?” asked the 
earl, hoarsely. 

** At Walter's chambers—very ill with & fever. He 
is quite delirious and is not able to tell his name!” 

His lordship withdrew his hand from his side, 
breathed more freely, and asked : 

“ Will he live?” 

“ Walter thinks so. I hope so!” 

The earl looked strangely again at his niece, and 
then said, in a tone more like his usual one than he 
had of late employed: 

“I know nothing of the person, Geraldine. He is 
probably an escaped lunatic. It was quite proper of 
you to inquire of me, though. So, he hasn't been able 
to tell his name ?” 

“No, uncle ; but the doctor Walter employs thinks 
he may recover his senses in about a week!” 

His lordsip shaded his face with his hand, and 
reassured by his present quietvess, the maiden con- 
tinued : 

“Walter met this fugitive once before at Rock 
land.” 

“ He did?” 

“ Yes, uncle, and assisted him toclothes and money. 
He did not learn his name; he had not time for that. 
He saw him carried off in a yacht, and thought he saw 
signals exchanged between the yacht and Rock Land 
mansion !” 

“ Impossible !” ejaculated the earl, loarsely. 

“Of course, uncle. “Who at Rock Land could have 
been leagued with those dreadful men? You see how 
nobly Walter has acted throughout the whole affair— 
how generous he hasbeen! Even now he is giving 
up his rooms to this poor stranger, and watches by his 
side night and day, with no other assistant than his 
valet.” 

The earl looked thoughtful, but he did not seem to 
share the maiden’s enthusiastic admiration for her 
lover. , 

“Do you feel better now, uncle ?” asked the Lady 
Geraldine, when she had entered into further par- 
ticulars with her relative concerning Walter's strange 


guest. 

“Yes, child. I think I'll sleep a little. I have not 
slept for days. Your visit has done me good.” 

“Then you must let me come oftener, uncle,” sn- 
swered the maiden, arising, pleased with her uncle’s 
reply. “I wish you would turn off the gas and put 
back the curtains, The sunlight will do you good. 
Besides, the countess is alarmed that you light the 
gas in mid day, when you have no company! 

“T know she is,” said the earl. “As I feel better, 
perhaps I will do as you desire. Don’t let the countess 
come tome yet. You can tell ther I am asleep.” 

Taking the hint, the maiden withdrew, going to 
her own room to write a long confidential letter to 
her betrothed—her first letter to him—and one that 
had a delicious charm about it, since it was to be read 
by him, and carried, perhaps, in his bosom. Not 
knowing what to think of the earl’s singular emotion 
duriug her recital, she ascribed it to mental excite- 
ment and physical illness, and believed it to have no 
connectior with her narrative. She therefore made 
no mention of it in ber letter. 

While the maiden was thus occupied, the earl pro- 

ceeded to pen excitedly a few lines upon a scrap of 
paper, which he thrust into an envelope and sealed 
and addressed. He then touched his bell, summoning 
his page. 
“ Here,” he said, tossing him the letter and a sove- 
reign. “ Take that letter as quickly as possible to the 
nearest telegraph office, and have its contents sent as 
a message to the enclosed address. Be quick—it’s a 
matter of life and death!” 

The page bowed understandingly, seized the letter, 
and departed on his errand. 

(To be continued.) 
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Aw Irish yachtman has just made a voyage from 
Liverpool to Sydney, Australia, ina twenty-five ton 
vessel, accomplishing the extraordinary feat in one 
hundred and thirty-four days. 

Lire in A Water Drop.—Clear and transparent 
it lies before us; vainly our vision attempts to dis- 
cover the least evidence of life, or the smallest crea- 
ture in that which seems, in itself, too small to contain 
any living object; the breath of your mouth is strong 
enough to agitate it, and a few rays of the sun are 
sufficient to convert it into vapour. But we place this 
drop of water between two clean squares of glass, 
beneath the microscope, and, lo! what life is suddenly 
presented—we scarcely trust oursenses. The little 
drop has expanded into a large plain; wonderful 
shapes rush backwards and forwards, drawing towards 
and repulsing each other, or resting placidly, and 
rocking themselves, as if they were cradled on the 
waves of an extensive sea ‘They are no delusions; 
they are real, living creatures, for they play with each 
other, they rush violently upon one another, they free 
and propel themselves, and run from one place, in 





order to reaew the same game with some other littl, 
creature, or madly precipitate themselves upon on, 
another, combat and struggle, until one conquers and 
the other is subdued; or, carelessly, they swim gid, _ 
by side, until playfulness or rapacity is awakeneg 
anew. One sees that these little creatures, which the 
sharpest eye cannot detect, without the aid of a micro. 
scope, are susceptible of enjoyment and pain; in them 
lies an instinct, which induces them to find susten- 
ance—which points out and teaches them to ayoid 
and to escape the stronger than themselves. Here ong 
tumbles about in mad career; it stretches out its 
feelers, beats about with its tail, tears its fellows, and 
is as frolicsome as if perfectly happy. It is gay. 
cheerful, hops and dances, rocks and bends about Upon 
the little waves of the water-drop. There is another 
creature; it does not swim about, but contracts itself 
convulsively, and then stretches itself palpitatingly 
out again. Who could not detect in these motions 
the throes of agony? And so it is: for only just now 
it has freed itself from the jaws of a stronger enemy, 
The utmost power has it exerted, in order to get away ; 
but its antagonist must have bad a tight hold, and 
severely wounded it, for only a few more throes, each 
one becoming weaker and more faint, and it draws 
itself together, stretches out-its whole length once 
more, and sinks slowly to the bottom. It was a death 
struggle. It has expired. On one spot, a great crea- 
ture lies apparently quiet and indifferent; a smaller 
one passes quietly by, and, like a flash of lightning, 
the first dashes unon it. Vainly does the weaker seek 
to escape from its more powerful enemy; he has 
already caught it— the throes of the jenquldhed cease, 
it has already become a prey. 


GARRAWAY'S COFFEE-HOUSE. 


Tus noted coffee-house, situated in Change-alley 
Cornhill, hasa three-fold celebrity. Tea was first soldi, 
England here ; it was a place of great resort in the time 
of the South Sea Bubble; and bas since been a place of 
great mercantile transaction. The original proprietor 
was Thomas Garway, tobacconist and coffee-man, the 
first who retailed tea, recommending for the cure of 
all disorders, The following is the substance of his 
shop-bill :— 

“Tea in England hath been sold in the leaf for 
six pounds, and sometimes for ten pounds the 
pound weight, and in respect of its former scarceness 
and dearness, it hath been only used as a regalia in 
high treatments and entertainments, and presents 
made thereof to princes and grandees till the year 
1651. The said Thomas Garway did purchase » 
quantity thereof, and first publicly sold the said tea ia 
leaf and drink, made according to the directions of 
the most knowing merchants and travellers into 
those Eastern countries; and upon knowledge and 
experience of the said Garway’s continued care and 
industry in obtaining the best tea, and making drink 
thereof, very many noblemen, physici merchants, 
and gentlemen of quality have ever since sent to him 
for the said leaf, and daily resort to his house in 
Exchange-alley aforesaid, to drink the drink thereof; 
and to the end that all persons of eminence and 
quality, gentlemen, and others, who have occasion 
for tea in Jeaf, may be supplied, these are to give 
notice that the said Thomas Garway hath tea to sell 
‘from sixteen to fifty shillings per pound.’” 

As a coffee-house, and one of the oldest class, whie 
has withstood, by the well-acquired fame of its pro- 
prietors, the ravages of time, and the changes that 
economy and new generations produce, none can be 
compared toGarraway's. This name must be familiar 
with most people in and out of the city; and netwith- 
standing our disposition to make allowance for the 
want of knowledge some of our neighbours of the 
west-end profess in relation to nen and things east of 
Temple Bar, it must be supposed that the noble per- 
sonage who said, when asked by a merchant to pay 
him a visit in one of these places, “that he willingly 
would, if his friend could tell him where to change 
horses,” had forgotten this establishment, which fos- 
tered so great a quantity of dishonoured paper, when 
in other city coffee-houses it had gone begging at Is. 
and 2s. in the pound. Garraway’s has long been 
famous as a sandwich and drinking room, for sherry, 
pale ale, and punch, Tea and coffee are still served. 
It is said that the sandwich-maker is oceupied two 
hours in cutting and arranging the sandwiches before 
the day’s consumption commences. 

The sale-room is an old-fashioned apartment, with 
a small rostrum for the seller, and a few commonly- 
grained settlesfor the buyers. Here sales of drugs, ma- 
hogany, and timber are periodically held. Twenty 
or thirty property and other sales sometimes take 
place ina day. The walls and windows of the lower 
room are covered with sale placards, which are un- 
sentimental evidences of the mutability of human 
we Life of London. By John Tims, 
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A Hust ror tae Lapres.—The credulity of 
women on the subject of being loved is very great ; 
they often mistake a common liking for a particular 

and on this foundation build up castles in the 
sir, and fill them with all the treasures of their bright 
hopes ani confiding love; and, when some startling 
fact destroys the visions, they feel as if the whole 
creation were a blank to them, and they were the 
most injured of women. It is safer to be very scep- 
tical on the subject of being loved; but if you do 
make the mistake, take all the blame to yourself, and 
save your dignity by secresy, if you cannot keep from 
loving. 











MOUNT POPOCATEPETEL. 


In the month of June, 1864, while at a small re- 
union of friends in the city of Mexico, it was proposed 
to make an excursion to the euvirons and the ascent 
of Mount Popocatepetel. 

I was invited to make one of the party; but the 
idea at first intimidated me, as 1 thought it quite im- 
possible to undergo the fatigue of such an undertaking, 
although, after further deliberation and persuasion, I 
was induced to do so. 

The commencement of the following week was the 
time specified for our. journey, and we met at the ap- 
pointed hour, six o'clock in the morning, in the 
Tivoli, one of the public’ gardens situated in the 
suburbs of the city. 

We were twelve. in number—eleven gentlemen and 
myself—the only lady who possessed sufficient courage 
to undertake in such an enterprise: 

The gentlemen were attired in the Mexican ranchero 





‘Our horses being in readiness, besides three baggage- 
mules, laden with provisions, we were soon galloping 
through the still silent streets of Mexico. 

Upon reaching the garitar, or toll-gate, of San 
Lazaro, we decided to take the road around the lake 
of Texcoco. 

The town of the same name is situated upon the 
opposite side of the lake, in a lovely valley, sur- 
rounded by mountains that form a link of the great 
Cordillera. 

It is celebrated as having been, before the conquest 
of Fernando Cortez, the seat of one of the most 
mighty monarchs of the Aztec race. 

The lake upon whose borders we were travelling, 
presented a most picturesque view. It stretches over 
an area of twenty-four miles in eircumference during 
the rainy season, when the freshets from thé moun- 
tains come rushing down snd discharge themselves 
into its waters; while in the dry time, from the month 
of January till May, it is not half solarge. Being 
somewbat lower than the capital of Mexico, it does 
not, however, prove @ sufficient outlet; for when the 
raing are very Leavy and the mountain streams cause 
it to overflow its bounds, Mexico isin danger of being 
inundated. 

Millions of pounds have been spent in projects to 
make an outlet to this lake; but owing to the con- 
tinual revolutionsgrhich have distracted the country 
for so many years, nothing as yet has been done. 

During the dominion of the Spaniards, the city was 
inundated for nearly five months. Forty thousand 
Indians were employed in excavating a tunnel through 
the mountain of San Cristobal, in order to give a dis- 
charge to the lake, which caused an immediate relief 
to the city. ; 

After some years the tunnel caved in, and remaining 
in that state, there is danger at any moment during 
the rainy season of an inundation. 

Some years ago @ proposition was made by a 
Spaniard to dry the lake, with the sole condition that 
the land which remained might become his pro- 

rty. 

a proposal, however, was not accepted. 

Propositions of a similar nature have beén made at 
different times, with the hope of obtaining the rich 
treasures of Montezuma, which tradition asserts were 
thrown there the night before the entrance of Fernando 
Cortez into Mexico. 

The Spaniards being aware of the immense treasures 
end jewels a by the Aztec monarchs, put the 
nephew of the unfortunate Montezuma to torture by 
toasting his feet on a gridiron, until, in the agony of 
his sufferings, he disclosed their places of conceal- 


ment. 
In the middle of the lake the Indians have placed a 
large cross; and whenever they pass this spot in their 


or rather, sing, an Ave Maria, as it is asserted that 
in former times there was a remolino (or whirlpool) 
here, in which many boats were lost. 

That such whirlpool exists, there can be no doubt; 
for solely in this way can be explained the disa; 


ance of the waters. On accuunt of the accumulations 


of mud, &c., they are not now visible upon the surface 


After an agreeable ride of a few hours, we arrived 
at Texcoco, and alighted before an hotel in the prin- 
cipal square of the town called Fonda de la Laguna, 
or Hotel of ihe Lake. 

Here we partook of a simple repast, consisting of 
tortillas, a kind of pancake made of dry corn, and 
meat with a sauce of chili, the national red-pepper, 
tae burning taste of which was relieved by a glass of 
pulque, the natural wine of the country, made from 
the plant called the maguey. 

We wore soon again in the saddle and started for 
San Juan Tetuhuacan. The road which leads from 
Texcoco to this place is rather romantic, and the 
vegetation most luxurious, 

The cactus grows here to a great height, and 
numerous plants worthy of ornamenting the first 
botanical gardens of the world, while here they are 
scarcely noticed by the passing traveller. 

San Juan was for years the abode of the celebrated 
bandits Carbajah and Cuellao,; whose devastations and 
atrocities caused them to be the terror, not only of the 
natives, but foreigners. When the Juarez Govern- 
ment came into power, they were raised to the rank 
of generals in the regular army. 

The roads from San Juan+to Iepespa is replete with 
historical reminiscences and monuments. 

Here are to be seen the two celebrated pyramids 
called La Luna y el Sol (the moon and the sun). 
They were made by the Aztecs; the former measures 
1,360 feet, and the latter 1,109. a: 

These pyramids have been undermined by some 
travelling Englishmen in the hope of finding treasures. 
Their labour, however, was not in vain, for they were 
rewarded for their trouble by finding a quantity of 
idols, all of which were sent to Hurope and sold at 
exhorbitant prices. 

Near this spot lies an immense stone, called “ La 
Predra de Sacrificious (or the sacrificing stone), upon 
which the Aztecs uséd to offer to their gods the 
prisoners taken in their wars with the neighbouring 
Tlaxcala. 

In this vicinity there are still vestiges of large 

Aztec villages; and tradition asserts that some of 
them were obliged to give yearly a contribution of 
ten thousand men, to serve as soldiers to the general 
government of Texcoco. 
From Iepespa we proceeded to Meca-Meca, a large 
village which lies on the road from Mexico to Tierra 
Caliente (or the warm country) of Cuantla, in Cuerna- 
huaca. 

The mountains in this part of the country have not 
yet been explored; and on our route we found several 
specimens of opal, and even some samples containing 
mercury, which sooner or later must attract the at- 
tention of miners, and produce great wealth to those 
who may be induced to undertake such an enter- 

rise. 
F At sundown, we arrived at Meca-Meca, which we 
had designed as our place of rest for the night. 

This village lies at the foot of the Popocatepetel, 
the ascent of which was the principal object of our 
excursion. 

Somewhat fatigued by a day's ride, I eagerly 
sought repose; but with difficulty could procure a 
bed, to which I immediately retired, , anxious to re- 
cruit my strength for the fatiguing journey before us. 
The climate of thisvillage is always cool, while the 
mornings and evenings are very cold. 

At five the next morning, I was awakened by the 
noise and bustle attendant upon the preparations for 
our departure. 

After partaking of a cup of chocolate, we mounted, 
and were soon merrily galloping toward the ascent. 

The morning air was quite cold, and we found it 
necessary to wrap ourselves in our serapes. 

Meca-Meca lies upon a level with the city of 
Mexico; so that we had to make an ascent of at least 
from eight to nine thousand feet. 

After an hour's ride, the vegetation commenced to 
vary. Shrubs resembling box bordered the road, 
while here and there a pine-tree might be seen. 

We soon lost sight entirely of the luxuriant south- 
ern vegetation; and, upon arriving at the hacienda 
of Santa Cruz, we found noothing but pine-trees, 
from the gum of which theinhabitauts of this farm ex- 
ract the raw turpentine, which, being distilled, pro- 
duces the liquid gas so abundantly used for lighting in 
Mexico. 

We now entered upon the mountain-path, which 
became every moment steeper and more laborious for 
our horses. 

After a few hours’ ride, we reached another rancho 
or farm, if so it might be called; for it contained 
nothing but a hut, and, ata distance, a small inclo- 
sure, in which there was kept a few goats and a 
cow. 

Here we alighted to rest and partake of some re- 
freshment, which consisted of provisions brought 
from Mexico—for this miserable place could afford me 


nothing 





of the water. 


rt! i 
We remained here about two hours, and then con- 








tinuedour route; but we were now obliged t6 per- 
form it, per pedes apostolorum ; for it was quite im- 
possible to think of taking horses, so steep and 
narrow was the pathway. 

Our compagnons de voyage had not apprised us 
before starting that the little hut we had just left 
was the last habitation to be found on the road; and 
I must confess that, after walking about a mile, I 
began to repent of having been led into such a ro- 
mantic adventure; but I was ashamed to confess my 
weakness, and proceeded onward, with apparently 
undaunted co urag: 

We now began sa lose all trace of vegetation, with 
the exception of dry shrubs and some moss which 
here and there appeared upon the rocks. 

After about two hours’ travel, we had ascended 
three thousand feet, and had six thousand to mount. 
Sometimes I had scarcely the courage to look up, 
and yet I feared to gaze back upon the precipice 
beneath us. 

At about three o'clock, we arrived at a part of the 
road where the ascent became more perpendicular ; 
and we stopped to rest at a cave, formed of lava at 
the time when the crater was in operation. 

Upon entering, I threw myself upon a heap of dry 
leaves in a corner, which seemed to have been placed 
there by some kind providence for the benefit of tired 
travellers. 

I was so overcome with fatigue, that while the 
gentlemen were engaged in making observations upon 
the scenery, or refreshing themselves with a bottle of 
claret, I enjoyed a more delightful siesta upon my 
rustic couch than I bad ever experienced upon the 
softest down bed. 

I ‘was aroused from my slumbers at about five 
o'clock ; and upon collecting my bewildered thoughts, 
began with some curiosity to examine the cave. It 
was quite dark, with the exception of the light’ which 
entered through!the small aperture which served as 
entrance. 

Its length was about six hundred feet, while its 
breadth could not have been over fifty. 

The roof presented a most frightful appearance. 

Rocks of an immense size, and conical in form, 
seemed to be suspended, as it were, from the ceiling ; 
and it was almost incomprehensible how such im- 
mense masses could be sustained; for they appeared 
as if ready at any moment to fall and crush all 
beneath them. 

I was quite awestruck upon making these obser- 
vations, and very quickly made my exit into the open 
air, where I found that our party had, in the mean- 
time, been increased by the arrival of three Indians 
avd a maid from the farm; the former to serve as 
guides, while the latter had been provided by my 
gallant companions for my especial benefit. 

Two of the Indians-were sent on immediately to 
convey our baggage and prepare our night-quarters. 

We then commenced our march, which proved 
more fatiguing than hitherto, from the effects of the 
rarified air upon our respiration. 

The rocky path we were now following was 
formed of lava of a greyish tint, and entirely bereft 
of vegetation. 

It is difficult to explain the emotions I experienced, 
while toiling bs the side of this mountain, un- 
dergoing so much fatigue to see after all, what? The 
summit of the Popocatepetel ; would it reward me for 
my trouble? 

At sundown, we reached our night-quarters, another 
cave of larger dimensions than the former, and morv 
fearful in construction. We found that a fire had 
been kindled by our Itidian messengers, and our 
evening repast ready, spread upon a large, flat stone, 
which lay at the entrance of the cave. 

I felt so fatigued that I was unable to partake of 
any refreshment, with the exception of acup of coffee, 
upon which I immediately retired to rest. Ina corner 
of the cave, quite a comfortable apartment had been 
prepared for my reception. 

Some large rocks, which appeared to have been 
dislodged from the roof of the cave, formed as it 
were, a partition. Behind this a hammock was 
suspended, in which, while swinging to and fro, 1 
soon fell fast asleep. 

A bedchamber in a cave of the Popocatepetel, so 
many thousand feet above the level of the sea, was 
quite romantic. The gentlemen lodged themselves as 
they could, in the larger cave, while the Indians kept 
watch outside. 

‘Toward midnight I was startled from sleep by the 
sound of subterranean thunder, whose echoes were 
repeated until they seemed lost in the distance. 

I could not remain any longer in the interior, for I 
thought that these noises might be the forerunners of 
some sudden revolution in the crater, which might be 
preparing to send forth its fiery breath. 

I must confess, that I began to repent of having 
undertaken this expedition, and heartily wished my- 
self “yg and sound in my own pleasant home in the 
capital, 
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Eyen the gentlemen, although they did not 
acknowledge it, must have felt the same sensations, 
for they came out also, as they said, to keep me 
company. 

l asked one of the guides 
frequent occurrence, and hi 
himself, that they were the condemued souls entering 
into purgatory, 

This is the superstitious belief of these poor 
creatures. I could not but be amused at the answer, 
although it,was really frightful ‘> listen to these 
sounds, and think that soon, p-Via.o. we might ail 
find a grave beneath the ashes Wu. ava sent forth 
from the volcano. 

If the noise had not ceased in a short time, nothing 
could have persuaded me to proceed farther, and I 
would have insisted upon returning the uext morning 
to Mexico. 

But I felt somewhat re-assured, upon being informed 
that ir was almost of daily occurrence, and was pre- 
vailed upon to.return to the cave for the rest of the 
night; for the cold was really intense without. 

All desire for sleep. had fled, and I ‘remained in my 
hammock, exciting my imagination with weirds and 
spectres from the spirit-world haunting that, drear 
place. How glad I was when. those long, dreary 
hours came to an end, and the first faint rays of day- 
light appeared through the crevices of the rocks, 

I rose softly, not wishing to arouse my companigns, 
and went.out into the open air. What. magnificent 
view was prese to my eager gaze. 

It was aboat five o'clock in the morning, and the 
weather cold as the most severe wintery days. 

Above me towered the peak of the Popogatepetel, 
covered with. eternal snuow, while beneath lay 
Mexico, its.hills and ales, cities and villages, still 
wrapped in the grey mantle of morning's dawn, and 
appearing so small and insiguificaut, when seen from 
such a height. 

I was soon joined by the rest of the party, who in- 
vited me to partake of some refreshment, after which, 
we immediately commenced preparations, for, con- 
tinuing our journey. 

Oar. feet were incased in. strong leather _ shoes, 
studded with nails,and we were armed with am iron- 
pointed staff, to support our steps in the snowy 

regions. 

Making courage a virtue, the whole caravan was 
soon in motion, marching along with cautious, mea- 
sured tread, to avoid slipping. 

The Indians were nothing but sandats on their 
feet, and they seemed not to heed the rough path, but 
walked much faster, and with more secure steps than 
ourselves. 

We reached in a short time the snowy regions, and 
no trace of the road could be seen, all being covered 
with ice. 

Here we commenced the most dangerous and ex- 
citing part of our pilgrimage; but it was not with- 
out its umourous incidents, for scareely had we pro- 
ceeded some two hundred yards, whea our friend, 
Baron do.N., slipped and rolled some distance down 
the side of the mountain, but fortunately meeting 
with no serious accident, except becoming enveloped 
in a mantle of suow, which called forth a hearty langh 
from the whole company. 

Onward we. proceeded with slow steps, and 
although making but,Jittle progress, we arrivedin a 
short time ata broad platform, called La Mesa de 
Nieve (or the table of snow), where we concluded to 
rest for a while, reclining upon a hard couch of ice 
and snow, 

The.sun now came out im all its glory, and the 
sight which was presented to view was well worthy 
the fatigue we had undergone. 

The clouds were descending rapidly, far beneath 
our feet, andin.a few moments -we could see nothing 
but the sky above as, the onowy fields on which we 
stood, and the far-spreading clouds below. 

Neither mountain nor vale could be seen, and it 
seemedas if standing between heaven and earth. 
The clouds formed a vast ocean beneath our feet, 
while. some, flyiag withthe rapidity of the wind, 
appeared as. if a vessel in full sail were crossing that 
airy sea. 

After resting some time, we resumed our route, 
and it was now my turn foradventure, for I stumbled 
upon the slippery way, and rolled down several yards, 
without, however, receiyiug.any other injury than a 
large rent in my short woollen dress, which became 
entangled in the staff [ used for support. 

All rushed. to my assistance, and more than ove re- 
ceived a severe fall ia their efforts to errest my rapid 
descent. 

After encountering numerous amusing incidents of 
this description, we-arvived at the glacial railroad, 
which I will here attempt to describe, 

It has been stated that Mexico is far behind the 
rest of the world in improvements, yet this railroad, 
as regards natural invention, cannot be. surpassed: 
the railroad over the Lemiuing in Austria, the tanael 
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now in progress through Mont Cenis in Italy, or the 
tubular bridge over the St, Lawrence in Canada, even 
bear no comparison to the ingenuity displayed by 
the Indians in the ice-railroad upon the Popoeate- 
retel. 

: Achannel has been cut in the solid ice twelve 
inches in depth by six in breadth in a perpen- 
dicular line of about eight thousand feet or more in 
height. 

Upon the*top of the mountain the ice is cut in 
blocks; and being placed in this channel, in one in- 
stan! they ave atthe foot, and from there carried upon 
the backs of mules to Mexico. 

At about twelve, the sun being at its zenith, we 
found ourselves..upon the highest peak of the Popo- 
catepetel, close to the border of that crater which, 
when in operation, laid waste the country for nearly 
sixty miles in circumference. 

It is impossible to describe our emotions, as the 
scene burst upon our view. 

We all remained as if spetl-bound, communing with 
our thoughts, for words could not be found to express 
our sensations, 

Silence was the only tribute which could be ren- 
dered to nature in. her might. 

I could not refrain from thinking in that moment of 
the infernal regions of Dante, while shading my eyes 
with my hand, I turned from the scene, for it was too 
awful, too grand, to be looked upon at once. 

Although aware of my inability to give anything 
iike.a description of that volcano, I will attempt to 
draw. a feeble outline of its topographical form, &c. 

The form of the Popocatepetel is. conical, or like a 
sugar-loaf with a flattop. Upon the summit there is 
an area of about 40,000 acres, somewhat hilly in 
appearance. 

At the. edges, and in irregular form, , stand bigh 
masses of accumulated lava, resembling pyramids 
covered with eternal.snow, which becoming glazed 
withthe rays of thesun, have the appearance of ala- 
baster. 

In the centre of this area yawns the, immense 
abyss, the depth of which, has nat yet been measured | 
by auy human, being. ‘ 

Its. mouth is like a reverged cone, broad above: and 
becoming gradually smaller as it descends. .At the 
top it,measures about twenty-five. acres in circum- 
ference. 

The ,sides are irregular and covered with, eternal 
snow, but upon descending some two hundred .yards 
it disappears, and nothing jis to be seen but lava., 

A path has been, made by the Indians, who are en- 
gaged in its depths. in. excavating sulphur, yet no 
traveller would venture within its precincts without 
their assistance. 

We walked around the crater for some time, de- 
liberating ; and after holding council we decided to 
undertake the, perilous . expedition. We resolved, 
however, to dine first; aud being amply. provided 
with provisions, our repast was.not a scauty one. 
Wine flowed in abundance, and even some speechify- 
ing took place. 

At two o'clock, just before ;commencing oursde- 
scent, a most beautiful and povel.sight was presented 
to.our view, <A thunderstorm appeared in the valley 
beneath us, 

To behold the lightning playing beneath our feet, 
and listen to the repeated. claps of thunder, which 
seemed to, echo in the most.distant mouutains, was an 
enjoyment, the sublimity of which must be expe- 
rienced to be appreciated. 

The lightaing resembled a fiery serpent shooting 
along a.sea of vapour, the velocity of whosa course 
could scarcely be followed. by the eyes. 

Now it was, above, the. clo 
while the shocks of, thunder. were most, deafening, 
being much louder than when heard from below. 

At about four o’clock)the clouds dispersed, and. the 
sun shining brightly, the panorama which . was, pre- 
sented to view was lovely beyond description. 

Having determined to remain a night in the 
crater of the Popocatepetel, we commeuced our de- 
sceut. 

The guides proceeding first, we all followed one by 
one in succession, and a niost. dangerous undertaking 
it was, 

After walking ahout three-quarters of an hour we 
arrived at a wooden hut, which had been’ prepared. by 
the Indians for the use of those who. visit the crater. 

Thesubterrayean passage which led te this hut 
was over masses of rocks of all shapes ‘and. descrip- 
tions. 

Upon. reaching our night quarters, which consisted 
of a few. planks laid against. the wall,.a tire was 
_kmdled, for the, cold. was , inteuse.. We made our- 
selves as comfortable as we could, and gathering .in.,a 
circle around the fire, diverted ourselves with conver- 
sation, and listening to the superstitious tales. of our 
guides, in comnection with this place. 

It was fortunate that I was not a believer in, ghostly 





fables; for, had.1 been at all so-inclined, I could not 
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have remained one moment in a place where it wa, 
supposed all kinds of ghosts and fiends he! their mig. 
night sway. 

It was quite impossible to procure any means of 
lying down torest, and not by all the exertions of 
my companions could any contrivance be found by 
which to suspend my hammock; so. that we wer, 
all obliged to sleep as ‘best we could ina sitting pos- 
ture, by the fire. 

At -miduight we were aroused by our guides 
Torches were lighted, and we prepared to descend 
some six hundred feet furtaer, in order to see the 
vapours rise from what is-called La Boca del Diably 
(or the Devil's mouth). 

This vapour, condensing as it rises, forms a crust 
upon, the walls; and is the sulphur which is brought 
up for traffic. 

The appearance of the crater, as thus seen by torch- 
light, reminds one of the infernal regions. I brought 
away with me apiece of this sulphur, which 1 broke 
off myself, to keep as a memento of this visit. to the 
volcano of Popocatepetel. 

Strange as it may seem, I did not feel at all un- 
easy, now that we had descended atleast two thon- 
sand feet, and supported the suggestion of a gentle- 
man to go on still further. 

We were obliged to creep along,as wellas. we could, 
and after having proceeded about five hundred feet, 
the vapour became so strong we could go no further, 
for we were nearly suffocated. 

We resolved to return, but our guides called our at- 
tention to various grottos. worthy of examination; 
therefore we determined to, explore some of them. 
These grottosare completely covered with sulphur, 
and scarcely a particle of rock can, be seen; 

The ascent to the left was not so difficult ; but the 
passage to the grottos led over racks. ef immense size, 
so that in mavy places,we were obliged, to. crawl on 
all fours. 

We entered the largest cave in; the volcano. The 
floor was; strown with large rocks, which, through 
the action of the sulphurous vapour, which had found 
its way there from below, were. entively covered with 
crystallized sulphur. <! 

Imagination. has given. various. names to these 
rocks. : 

One is called the Weeping. Willow. It, is nearly 
forty feet in, height;and. its, branches)of, crystallized 
sulphur hang almost to the ground. 

Another large mags of rock is called the Lion, and 
has really something, of that appearance, when seen 
from a.distance ;..but,, upor a closer inspection, pos- 
sesses no form whatever. 

There is another called the Giant, - It is a straight 
rock, about fifty feet.in, height, with two large 
branches. extending symmetrically-from the sides of 
the, main body. Its circumferguce measured one 
hundred and seventy-five feet. 

The most.curious object. which attracted our at- 
tention, wasa pool of water called Ei Bano del Diablo 
(or the Devil’s bath). 

Itsdiameter measured about filty feet, but its depih 
has, never yet been ascertained. 

It,is always hot, and is surrounded by anatural low 
Tence of stones, covered with sulphfr. 

Upon approaching niore ¢losely, the Intlians drew 

in, affright, and when asked from what cause 
proceeded their timidity, replied that they did not 
wish their images reflected upon its surface ; for it is 
believed that. in doing so the devil takes their likeness 
and they are sure to die the same year. 

An Enropean gentleman ofthe party remarked that 
this grotto alone, contained .a sufficieat quantity of 
sulphurto supply the Continent for at least ten years. 

Upon attempting to break off a piece, we judged 
that the crust wnust be at least two feet in thickness. 

In, this cave there are apertures which lead into 
smaller caves of an infinite number, and we were in- 
formed that this labyrinth has never been explored. 
It. was. now about four o'clock in the morning, and 
we concluded to retire from these regions. 

The ascent of -2,500 feet was made with some difii- 
culty, and by six we breathed.the fresh air, for .at 
thathour only we stood on the botders of the.volcano. 

‘Thecold at that hour was intense, 

We, found great difficulty ia keeping ourselves 
warm, and making no stoppages, commenced our 
descent, which proved much more difficult. aud dan- 
gerous than the ascent, the road being so slippery 
over the ice, whith was clear almost as ‘a mirror, and I 
often wonder how it was agcomplished without auy 
accident. 

Werreathed, at about eleven o'clock, the rancho, 
where we had left our horses, and, after refreshing 
ourselves with a simple repast, wé bestowed tle 
usual recompense to the guides, and then started 
homewards. 

Before leaving, thé Tudians* handed us an old 
soiled. scrapbook, begging us to write our names 
therein 





While turning over its leaves, T*fouud there the 
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names of our old: acquaimtance, Dr. Sontag, of . the 
Kane expedition, while, at the head of the list, Ap- 
that ee Peto Humboldt, who was, I’ be- 

lieve, among ywho explored these regions: 
Baron de.N. offered to the proprietor of the farm.@ 
considerable sum. of money. for this book, but was re- 
fused, and permitted only to copy the list of names, 
some forty-two in number, dating from_ the- year 

1813. M. A. K. D.N, 








SHORTNESS OF LIFE. 


uere is not, perhaps, a subject which has a greater 
tndency to cast a gloom upon the mind than the 
shortness and wneertainty of life. Despised as this 
world and its enjoyments may be, they are reluctantly 
yarted with, even by those who the loudest declaim 
against them. However indifferent a person may 
affect to be, oc really think himself, towards terrestrial 
genes while. he isin the unmolested, free and full 
ajoyment of them, yet his heart wil fail him in the 
dying moment of separation. . The value of an object 
is frequently. the best known, by the lass of it. 

I once had afriend; I loved him, and—sad recollec- 
tion!—I.Jost-him. It was then, and not till then, that 
[knew his worth. I loved him before, but how much 
better shonld I love him could I again enjoy his 
pleasant society! How would I prize. his: precepts 
and imitate his bright examples! 

The commonness.of things,,and the easa. by which 
they are attainable, render them cheap.in our estima- 
tion. For; instance, should you present a cup of 
water to@ man whe requests you to give him:a re- 
freshing drink, he would think you insulted.him ; yet, 
let thatman be secludedfrom limpid streams, and. how 
would he, bless you. for the rich repast should you 
grant him @ draught from the pure and unadulterated 
fountain ! 

Many persons may be induced. to think lightly of 
the generality of the pleasures.of this world, even of 
life itself, merely because the enjoyments ot life and 
the pleasuves thereof, like the cooling water-springs, 
flow spontaneous around their patlis. 

For this reason I have.often, tliought that; the little 
interruptions and difficulties which we meet, with in 
the acquisition of temporal blessings, the uncertainty 
of keeping them, and: even -the ;tramsient, pains we 
feel, occasioned by disappointment and disease, all 
tend to give us a keener appetite and better relish, 
for temporal felicity, - 

Who butva: sick nian restored to health can describe, 
or even feel, the true delights of a regular circulation 
of his blead,.a proper temperature of his. passions, a. 
composure of mind, and a, vivacity of spirits. Would 
you know the value of sleep?—ask it not of the. man 
who.never was disappointed of it, but.consult the ua- 
fortunate wretch who has wearied out night afternight, 
and year after year, in fretful endeavours to rest in 
the composing arms of slumber, 

The prospect of a s@paration from terrestrial scenes 

awakens in our, breasts a fondness for them, which 
before lay dormant and unperceived. Let one realize 
the solemn period of life—when he must.no. more be- 
hold the rising sun—and say; if he can, that he will 
be able to quit the, darling ight of heaven without a 
sigh, . 
Tue thought that. weshall. never again behold the 
faces .of our. familiar acquaintances and, fondest 
friends, must try, must Tend the most) devout as, well 
as the ost philosophic mind, Nothing but the glad 
tidings of salvation can assuage the grief produced 
by such, contemplatiens.in the enlightened nind of 
sensibility. Glad tidings, indeed! Which, if realized, 
secure the peace of, every good mind by informing 
him. that neither his friends nor himself shall remain 
hidden in the dark abodes. of death, but that they 
shall again meet to rejoice together in a.brighter 
world, 

But it appears to me there is something paradoxical 
in our natures respecting this subject. Few, if any, 
wish for a present period to their lives, yet all wish 
the present moment to be past.. We mourn the short- 
ness of time, and yet that sametime is a burden fo 
us. Wewish that the number of our years may. be 
increased, and yet we wish the days of which those 
years are composed to be past. We complain, too, 
that our days fly away quicker thana weaver's shuttle, 
yet frequently do we wish: to)edd. swiftness to their 
tepid flight, \dm childhood, we wish for an instantane- 
ous arrival at the stage of youth, and there, even in 
the flower and glory of youth, which is the,pride of 
human nature; we }are) di nted—wish to be 
men, and are: impatient for the arrival of riper years; 
andeven when we are men, we. discontentedly ex- 
claim: “Iiwish I-were a boy again!” 

Thus the completion ofong wish ouly prepares for 
another; for when thetyears, of manhood are come, 
something is’still before us which we .are anxious to 
overtake—some future object, either of @ public or a 
private nature, engrommes our attention. On, entering 


the stage of manhood. his chief thoughts are. of -his 
wants and wishes—he wants a place of honour and 
profit, and:he wishes for applause, he wants an estate 
and he wishes for a wife. 

The blessing once he wishes tesee the 
pledges of mutual lovein a smiling, prattling off- 
spring ; and then he wishes to see them bloom and 
flourish in the world, andat.each stage the prevalent 
hope makes him wish that time was mounted on a 
swifter steed, 

Strangeinconsistency of fickleman! Why should 
he be delighted with the image and yet be inJifferent 
respecting the object? Why should he prefer the 
shadow to the substance? Should wenot.be happier 
than weare if we did not;fondly deceive uurselves by 
indulging an enthusiastic imagination ?, Would it 
not be better for us.to view things:as they really are ? 
Instead of intoxicating our imagination with fanciful 





appears to me that they should have me 


ideas-of future felicity on this side of the. grave, in 
the possession of distant objects, we had better prize 
those that. are present. 

These we are sure of, and in the, wise fruition of 
them we might enjoy a rational satisfaction and a 
substantial happiness, were we net so inconsiderate as 


to spend our lives in vainly grasping at. the shadow, 
and thus losing passession-of the imei 
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THE BOHEMIAN, 


CHAPTER X. 


THERE was trouble ia Chatillon when it was dis; 
covered that the three aristocratic prisoners had made 
their escape. Gabriel Dracon was beside himself with 
rage and vexation, and as soon as possible he had full 
a hundred soldiers and sans-culottes in pursuit, 
Twelve sentinels who. had been found asleep at their 
posts during the night were arrested, and would have 
been summarily consigned to the guillotine bad it not 
beensatisfactoxily proved that they had been drugged. 
One influential member of the court suggested that it 
would be wrong to execuse their own people if no 
direct wrong had been done. 

“Tt is clear enough,” he said, “ that some person,or 
persons administered a powerful gpiate to those sen- 
tinels. Such a ‘thing has never happened before— 
twelve of them all asleep at the same hour, and all on 
the, same line, from the prison to the outskirts of the 
town. &till, 1 would be the last;man to lend my aid 
toward defeating the ends of justice. Let one or two 
competent physicians examine these. men, and if their 
systems do not show plainly the effects of a.stupefying 
drug, then let them suffer.” 

At this point Goliath the Bohemian arose to. his 
feet. 

'“IT know something of medicine myself,” he said,, 
“though Ido not claim to bea skilful physician. I 
have examined four of these sentinels, and I not only 
know that they have been lately drugged, but I 
firmly believe,that they are dangerously poisoped- It 

xedical examin- 
ation,aud treatment as.a matter of kindness to them, 
and’wiile the physicians are performing that part of 
their duty, let us take advantage of the knowledge 
we, have gained. The aristocrats must not escape, 
and have not the circumstances of the night afforded 
us a clue to the course the fugitives havetaken? We 
find that during the middle watch every sentinel from 
the prison ,to the northern highway was asleep. No 
sleeping sentinels were found anywhere else. The 
road thus opened leads directly through the Wood of 
St. Jean, and what route would the, prisoners have 
been, most likely to take? Beyond St. Jean they 
have a quiet road to the valley of the Marne, where I 
think Arnaud St. Hubert has plenty of friends, who 
would be, willing to help him on his way to Ger- 
many.” 

Goliath might have said more, but the members of 
the club were too anxious to put his suggestions into 
immediate execution, to listen farther. 

“ We have already sent some of our soldiers to the 
northward,” said Dracon, “but .we will send some 
more as speedily as possible, and you, Citizen Goliath, 
shall lead them.” 

“Tf out Citizen President will consider,” returned 
the Bohemian, ‘‘I think he will see that I can be of 
more service here than in the pursuit. There are 
others who know the reads better, thaa I do, and who 
would be likely to..make more sure work of.it. I 
think that the Citizen Coppin is the man to send.” 

Gaspard Coppin said he would go, and he further- 
more declared that if the escaped prisoners were to be 
found in that direction he’ would find them. 

So it was decided. that Coppin should go, and as 
soon as he had started with his troop, Goliath was 
directed to summon the pbysicians and attend to the 
sentinels. . But the sans-culottes of Chatillon were not 
sent to their homes without seeing a head fall. Two 





young men, who had been convicted of having 


| db not let him die!” 


spoken severely: against the Convention, . were 
executed at noon, and the Citoyenne Buchard made 
two more marks in her little book. 

On the following morning messengers returned 
fromall sections of the Cote d’Or, but none of them 
brought intelligence of the fugitives. 

‘That day passed, and another day, with like result. 
On the morning of the third day, Dracon sent for 
Goliath and begged of him to exert his utmost genius 
in getting pursuers upon the right track. The Bohe- 
mian promised that he would try, and he said that 
—— he might have some.report to. make, befoxe 
night. 

During all this time Gabriel Dracon had been very 
careful that the intelligencs of what had happened 
should not reach the ears of his female prisoners; and 
so busy had he been with other matters that he had 
not yet visited them; but towards the middle of the 
afternoon of this third day he went to pay his respects 
to Cora St. Hubert.. He found her in a close apart- 
ment, very scantily furnished, to which the light was 
admitted through one small grated window. 

His first movement was to send Marie away in 
charge of a male attendant, after which he drew up @ 
stool, and took a,seat directly before his fair captive. 
She wonld have arisen and moved #way had she dared 
to, She loathed and detested the repulsive man; but 
she feared him, too. 

“My dear lady,” Gabriel commenced, withoutmak- 
ing any attempt to soften his voice, “I suppose you 
have heard that your father has been bronght before 
our court.” 

“Yes, sir.” Cora’s voice faltered @ little, and her 
lips quivered. 

“Have you thought what his fate. is likely to be?” 

The maiden clasped her hands and shuddered con- 
vulsively. , 

“Oh, sir,” she cried, “ you will not kill him!” 

“T shall not kill him, certainly. When he is turned 
over to, the executioners I shall have nothing more 
to do with him.” 

: “ But, sir, you havé the power to save him, You 
have all power in Chatillon. Oh, in heaven's name, 
And in her eagerness’ Cora 
grasped one of the Jacobin’s hands, and Jooked up 
into his face. 

He allowed that small white hand to rast. upon his 
for a moment, ahd then he put it away: 

“ Listen tome,” he said, ina ‘tene and manuer 
which his listener could not ‘at first‘ comprehend. 
“(You asked me to save your father. At present’ I 
have not the power, though there is one who possesses 
it ; and whether any influence can be'brought to bear 
upon that person towards the desired end we shall 
seo anon. When I knew that Arnaud St. Hubert was 
suspected by certain members of the Convention, and 
that his arrest was sure unless. some kindly hand 
interposed, I went to. him, and told him how he was 
situated. I told him then that I could save him, and 
that I was willing sq te do under certain circumstances. 
I could have prevented his arrest, and shielded him 
from further suspicion. All I asked was the hand of 
his daughter.” 

Cora involuntarily moved back, and gazed with a 
cold shudder into the speaker’s swarthy face. 

*T told him,” pursued Draeon, without seeming to 
notice the maiden’s movement, “that I loved his 
daughter, and that I would make her my wife.’ He 
was not ready to give me an answer. I saw that’ he 
disliked the proposition—that he disliked me—and I 
knew full well that such an alliance was very repul- 
sive to his natural aristocratic feelings; but 1 was not 
in the mood to regard his station of aristocracy, nor 
‘did I choose to make a plea which he might have 
scornfully rejected. So 1 went to him armed witha 
power which he could not combat. My proposition 
was the simplest thing possible. I would give him 
his life, and he should give me the hand of his child. 
He asked for time to consider, and I granted it, never 
dreaming of treachery. That very night he fled. A 
complaint was lodged against him and he was pur- 
sued. He was overtaken and apprehended; he was 
brought back to Chatillon ;*ho bas been tried and he 
has been condemned !” 

“And now,” continued Dracon, rising to his feet 
and moving nearer tothe side of the girl, ‘*who-shall 
save him? Of course the work must be done through 
me, but who shall be thé mediator? Cora St. 
Hubert, the power is in your own hands!” 

The maiden uttered a low, quick ery; and bowed 
her head upon her bands. 

Her whole frame quivered, and for a time she 
seemed ready to sink; but when Dracon placed ‘his 
hand upon her shoulder, she ‘started to her feet as 
though she had been brouglit up by an electric 
shock. 

“Gabriel Dracon,” she cried, pressing her hands in 
passionate vehemence, “ that-which ‘you call kindness 
is cruelty the most abhorrent. You know that my 
father has been guilty of no crime, and that he has 
never by word or deed done wrong to any citizen of 
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Chatillon. You have done all this for the sole pur- 
pose of answering your own base designs.” 

“ And whatare those designs?” asked the Jacobin, 
with perfect coolness, 

“You know what they are,” replied Cora, with less 
vehemence in her manner. 

“Of course I know my own designs; but are you 
sure you know them?” 

“Yes; for you have spoken them here.” 

“Then you must allude to my seeking your 
hand.” 

“ Ay!” cried Cora, quickly. 

“ And so we will understand it,” said Dracon, with 
a grim smile. 

And then, with compressed lips, he added : 

“So now we understand each other, and the case 
may be stated in this simple manner. Give me your 
hand and your father lives; refuse, and your father 
dies!” 

These words, spoken slowly and with cruel em- 
phasis, had a crushing effect upon the poor girl. She 
sank back upon her low stool and again bowed her 
head. 

It was indeed a simple proposition, and it required 
no great depth of comprehension to understand it. 

She loved her father dearly and she loved another. 
She had dreamed by day and by night of the rich joy 
which the future held in store for her in the com- 
panionshipof Paul de Courcy. 

She had looked forward to union with Paul with 
that ecstatic hopefulness which the heart can feel, 
but which the tongue can never tell. 

A world of bliss bad been opened before her, and 
che present had been made bright in anticipation of 
the glorious possession. 

And now, how could she turn from all this joy, 
‘and bow to the fate which would consign her to a 
living death—to a dark tomb, in which sin and 
corruption held full sway ? 

It was notonly to tear out for ever fromher heart 
the source of joy and hope, but in its place she 
must admit the poisonous reptile that would sting 
her to the soul while her poor life lasted. 

‘“Oh, heaven!” she cried, looking 
clasped hands, “ will you not spare me?” 

“ Will you save your father’s life ?” 

The Jacobin’s face plainly showed that he was not 
to be moved to sympathy. 

“ Again the poor girl reflected, and finally she 
said: 

“ Let me see my father.” 

“And why would you see him?” 

“T would have some assurance from him that my 
sacrifice would make him safe.” 

“ He could give you no such assurance, lady. He 
might tell you that he would rather die for you. If 
you decide for yourself all will be well, for you have 
my word that the father of my wife shall live; but 
if you leave the matter to him you may lose him. 
You know his heart better than I do, and you can 
judge whether he will accept life upon the terms I 
propose.” 

“I will see him first, at all events,” persisted 
Cora. 

“*SupposeI should tell you that you could not see 
him ?” 

“Then,” replied our heroine, with a flush which 
betokened she was regaining some of her lost 
strength, “I should not believe that you meant to 
keep your promise.” 

“Very well, we'll set your fatheraside. And now 
suppose that I should tell you that your own life is at 
stake—that I alone can save you from the guillo- 
tine?” < 

“ Then,” exclaimed Cora, starting once more to her 
feet, “I should tell you that I would never be your 
wife. Give me the choice between life with you and 
death at the guillotine, and I shall be for ever free 
from the agony that now oppresses me. I think now, 
sir,” she continued, with increasing earnestness, 
“ that you have opened to me the truth. You do not 
mean to save my father. If he has been tried and 
condemned by the court, I doubt if you have the 
power to save him. You have been lying to me from 
the first. ‘Take me before your hard-hearted tribunal 
—condemn me—lead me to the guillotine, and let me 
die. I will never be your wife.” 

The maiden stood, with clenched hands and flash- 
ing eyes, her form erect, gazing defiantly upon the 
man before her. 

For a little time Gabriel Dracon quivered with pas- 
sion, and at one moment he seemed ready to grasp the 
maiden by the throat and crush her against the wall ; 
but gradually the blazing fire went out, and in its 
place came a look more terrible than any that had 
before rested upon the villain’s repulsive features. 

Cora shrank further away as she beheld it, and her 
heart sank within her. 

“ Cora St. Hubert,” said Dracon, in a low, hissing 
tone, measuring off his words upon the palm of his 
Lroad hand, as thougha human head fell at each 


up with 





stroke of the demonstrative finger, ‘I have not yet 
told you the whole truth, but I will do so now. Your 
father dies; but you shall not die. You ‘shall live, 
and you shali be mine; and yet you shall not be my 
wife, as sure as I have now told you the truth. You 
might have been a lawful wife, but you threw the 
chance away. Be now what I choose to make 
you. So,” the wretch added, allowing his hands 
to drop at his sides, and emphasizing his speech 
by nodding hig head, “ we will have no more words. 
You will remain here until I wantyou. Ere long 
you will be an orphan, and then I will find you a new 
home, where I will love you, or hate you, as you 
please to give me occasion.” 

With these words Gabriel Dracon turned from the 
place, and when he was gone, Cora sank down upon 
the small couch in the corner, and groaned in tearless 
agony. 

A few moments thus, and then she sank into a swoon 
which, for a time, seemed like death itself. When 
she returned to consciousness, and had gained strength 
enough to get up, she found it almost dark. A faint 
glimmer of fading twilight came in at the window, but 
it was not sufficient toenable her to distinguish ob- 
jects plainly about her. 

She called for Marie—called a second time—but 
no answer. 

Was she all alone in that gloomy place? She 
went to the opposite side of the room, and called 
again for her maid. Could it be that she was to be 
deprived of the companionship of her faithful at- 
tendant? What could be more likely under the cir- 
cumstances ? 

“No friend left! What shall I do?” 

Again she sought her couch, and again she might 
have lost her senses, had not the unlocking and open- 
ing of her door aroused her. 

She started up as the rays, of the Iamp broke the 
gloom, and beheld a dark form standing not far 
away. 

“Ts it Marie?” 

No—no—it wasa man—a rough-clad brutal look- 
ing fellow, with a lamp in one hand anda small 
wooden tray in theother. 

“ Grand Dieu ! who are you?” 

“ Don’t be alarmed, my little citizeness. I have not 
come to hurt you, but to do you good. See, I 
have brought you something to eat and something to 
drink.” , 


The voice was rough and uncouth, and withal 
very unpleasant, despite the evident intention to ap- 
pear kind. 

“ Where is Marie ?” 

“Who is Marie?” 

“My maid—my companion.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“* Who sent you here?” 

“Those who send me anywhere when I go to feed 
prisoners.” 

“ Ab, good sir, if you will only tell them to send 
Marié to me.” 

“T’'ll tell them, and that’s enough! I'll set your 
supper upon this little table by the window, and if you 
are spry about it, you'll have light enough to eat by. 
I'll be sure and tell them about your maid.” 

“Will you not leave me a lamp?” 

“Impossible! This is all I have, and without it I 
should never be able to find my way through the 
dark passages.” 

While the man had been speaking, Cora fancied 
that she saw another dark form at the door. 

Suddenly the light was extinguished, and directly 
afterwards she heard a sound as though a heavy body 
had fallen to the floor. 

In terror, she started back upon her couch, and 
without thinking what might be the consequence, she 
cried out for help. 

In another moment a heavy footfall sounded at her 
side, and ere she could cry out again, a large, strong 
hand was placed upon her mouth. 

She struggled with‘all the power that sudden terror 
ean give, but she was an infant in the grasp of a 

iant. 

She could neither lift the smothering hand from 
her mouth nor twist her shoulders from beneath the 
cruel weight that held her almost motionless upon the 
couch. 


CHAPTER XL 


Tue first movement of Gabriel Dracon, after leav- 
ing Cora St. Hubert, was to send for Marie. 

The girl came into his presence with fear and 
trembling, and his stern Jook did not tend at all to re- 
assure her. 

“T think you have relatives in Chatillon,” he 
said. 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered, trembling. 

“They are true and pitiful friends of the Conven- 
tion, and for that reason it is we that you should be 
under their influence. She who has been your 





mistress must remain in prison for the presen 

what the end may be I cannot tell ; but I a 
may be able to prove herself innocent of the chargeg 
which some have- brought against her. However 
you etanet tetaaha wit her. There are no charges 
against you, an 1ope there may benone, Di 

kuow Rachel Gerard A ‘ oe 

. en sir.” 

1e was about your own age. Did you 
that she had dietl upon the guillotine ?” on 

“T heard so, sir.” 

“She lost her head simply because she expressed 
sympathy with a prisover. Let me. advise you not 
to run that same risk. The very walls of the houses 
and the very pavements of the streets, have ears, and 
hardly a word falls in Chatillon that is not brought 
to us. I will send a man t» accompany you to the 
house of any relative you may designate, and you 
will be wise if you keep your tongue silent con- 
cerning Cora St. Hubert. You may admit that 
she is a prisoner; but beware how you vehture 
farther.” 

Marie mustered courage enough to ask if she might 
see her mistress once more before she went away, but 
she met a stern refusal; and though it pained her 
much to be thus torn from the kind lady whom she 
would cheerfully have continued fo serve, even in a 
prison, yet she was not sorry wlien she found herself 
ee the presence of the dark-visaged Jacobin 
colel. 

She followed her guide from the gloomy house 
deeply impressed with a realizing sense of the wicked- 
ness of those who governed there, but at the same 
time fully resolved that no word upon ‘that subject 
should ever fall from her lips. 

Not far from the prison she was met by a dark- 
faced man who stopped her and asked if her name 
was not Marie. 

She answered that it was. 

Her conductor seemed to. recognize the man as 
a friend and brother, and made no objections to 
stopping. 

“Which way are you going now ?” the stranger 
further asked. 

“T am going to see my relatives.” 

“To stop with them ?” 

“ Yes.” 

The stranger nodded, and passed on. 

“Who is that man?” asked Marie of her com- 
panion. 

“ He is one of our party. Don’t you know him?” 

“ His voice sounds familiar, and I think I have seen 
him before, but I cannot recollect where.” 

“T suppose you have seen a great many men in your 
lifetime that would puzzle you in the same way were 
you to meet them again ?” 

The girl thought it very likely; but still she felt 
sure that she had known this man under a different 


ise. 

e ghortly afterwards she suddenly stopped, and laid 
the ends of her fingers upon her brow. 

“What's the matter now?” demanded her con- 
ductor. 

“Nothing,” she said. 

And straightway she walked on again. 

But she said to herself, as she did so: 

“T do believe it was Jacques Tobin.” 

Justin the dusk of the evening, Gabriel Dracon was 
alone in his private room—a small apartment con- 
nected with the hall of the Jacobin club. 

He paced to and fro, with his hands folded behind 
him, occasionally muttering to himself, while expres- 
sions of anxiety and of satisfaction succeeded each 
other upon his face. 

“Well, well,” he said, “as far as the girl is con- 
cerned, it is better as itis. Iam glad she held outas 
she did. This very night she shall be removed toa 
place of my own choosing, and thus the prize is won. 
Ma foi! what a prizeitis. If my companions knew 
what I hadgsined, how they would envy me. But 
they shall notknow. I'll keep her all to myself, and 
she shall help me to forget some of the troubles of this 


as life.” 
e stopped in his walk as he ceased speaking, and 
directly afterwards some one rapped upon the door. 
He bade the applicant enter. 

“ Ab, Goliath, is it you?” 

“ Yes, Gabriel.” 

“What news do you bring ?” 

“ Not much. I have rather come to see if you have 


“ None at all.” 

“Have any more of the scouts returned ?” 

“Yes, but they have gained no clue as to the where- 
abouts of the lost birds.” 

“ Well,” said Goliath, “I am now satisfied that none 
of them have taken the right course. Only a short 
time since I met a man who had just come 
through the woods from the Chateau Vilian. He 
saw, two days ago, three men who exactly answered 
the description of our fugitives, ad he gave me such 
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directions as I feel sure will enable me to find them, 
for 1 think they are still lurking near that place. 
Yow, I purpose to take three stout fellows aud start 
in uit. 


racon’s eyes sparkled with satisfaction, but still 
he thought that three men would not be enough. 

“There will be four of us with myself,” returned 
the Bohemian, ‘‘and that will be enough. If more 
help is needed, I shall be sure to. find it when the need 
co: es. 

“Be itas you wish, my good Goliath, and let me 
urge you to be off as soon as you can. Sacre bleu! 
we cannot afford to lose those aristocrats. Bring them 
back, and you shall find yourself famous.” 

“TI tell you,” cried Goliath, enthusiastically, ‘I 
feel so sure that I shallfind them, that I would not 
fear to stake, my right hand upon the result. Just 
give me a passport for myselfand three companions, 
and.I willbe off very quickly.” 

“ A passport,” replied Dracon. ‘‘Surely the guards 
know you.” 

“They may an? they may not: And then you will 
yemember that I am not to go alone.” 

“You are right, Goliath. Parbleu! I must get 
you off as soon as possible. Can you write?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then sit down and make out the pass, and I 
will sign it. My hand is somewhat cramped and 
clumsy this evening.” 

The Bohemian sat down at the table where were 
some poor apologies for writing materials, and filled 
up the pass, after which Dracon signed his name. 

It was a heavy, ragged, uncertain scrawl, but to 
anyone who-had ever seen the penmark of the Jacobin 
chief, it would be all sufficient. 

“Ofcourse you will not look for me before to- 
morrow night,” said the Bohemian, as he folded the 
paper and put it into his pocket, “and I may notcome 
even then. The fugitives have had a long time.in 
which to select their hiding-place.” 

Don’t spare horseflesh, Goliath,” said Gabriel, 
nervously. “ Bring back the game.” 

“T'llfind themif they are in France. Keep up a 
good heart, and keep the blade of the guillotine sharp, 
for be sure you shall have work for it when I re- 
turn.” 

And thus speaking, the Bohemian left the room, and 
wassoon in the street, striding rapidly over the pave- 
ment asthough the fate of a nation depended upon 
his speed. 


CHAPTER XIL 


WE left Cora St. Hubert struggling beneath the 
grasp of a strong man, ready to cry out again for 
succour if shecould gainthe use of her voice. She 
was terribly frightened, for the only thought which 
her harrowed mind could grasp was of Gabriel Dracon, 
and of the horrible threat he had made. 

“Lady Cora!” spoke a voice, as soft and kind as 
that of a loving parent, “as you value your life, make 
no noise. Iam your friend, and I have come to save 
you. Do younot know me?” 

He removed his hand from her mouth,and raised 
her to a sitting posture. 

“Ts it Jacques?” 

“Hush! Notsoloud. Yes,I am Jacques. Now 
rest you here a few moments, and I will look to this 
fellow upon the floor. Keep perfectly quiet, and all 
will be well.” 

Jacques Tobin went first to the door, where he 
picked up a small dark lantern, which he had left 
there when he entered, and having removed the hood, 
he went to the man whom he had knocked down, and 
who was just beginning to stir. 

“ Diable!” le muttered, “I know it isn’t hardly 
fair, but I can’t help it.” 

And with this he gave the fellow another blow, 
that settled Lim into his former position. 

Then he rolled the body over, and having bound a 
handkerchief over the mouth, he proceeded to draw 
off the blouse. 

After this had been done, he drew some strong 
cords from his pocket, and securely lashed the feet 
and hands, 

“Now,” he cried, arising from hiswork, ‘“ we must 
make the most.of ourtime, To you, Cora, the stake 
is more than life. Your father and Leopold De 
Courcy and Paul are safe, and far away from here. 
Obey me, and you shall be with them before morn- 
ing!’ 

“Great heavens!” ejaculated the. maiden, starting 
from the couch and catching Jacques by the arm, “ is 
ittrue ? Oh, do not—do not ~ 

“Hush! allisas I have told you. Do you fear to 
trust Jacques Tobin? Why did Maurice and I leave 
you at St, Francis? Did you think we were afraid 
to follow the fortunes of our masters? No. We 
knew that we could not help them then; so we 
slipped away that we might be free to help them at 
some ether time. Do you believe me?” 





“Yes. Oh, yes, good Jacques; and I will trust 
you, too 

“ Then first you must put on this fellow's clothes. 
Be calm; and for once, where as heaven knows, there 
is no help for it.” 

The clothes were quickly and unhesitatingly 
donned, and then Jacques twisted her long hair into 
a knot upon the top of her head, and put on the red 
cap which the Jacobin gaoler had worn. 

“Now,” said the valet, “I think we are ready. 
Follow me without fear. We shall meet no sen- 
tinels in this place, and in the street we need not 
mind them.” 

Jacques once more picked up his lantern, and 
haying assured himself by a. single look that the 
man upon the floor was beyond the power of giving 
alarm, he passed out into the corridor, and when 
Cora had followed him, he cl and bolted the door, 
and then led the way to the street. 

At a short distance from the prison they were 
stopped by a sentinel, but Jacques had no difficulty im 
passing him. 

“Beware,” said the valet, after they had gone a 
short distance further.. “You trembled when that 
sentinel stopped us. You must not do that again, for 
T assure you there is no danger.” 

“Twill try not todoit any more. But, tell me, 
where is Marie? My soul! we must not leave her if 
we can help it.” 

“Have no fears for her, lady. Dracon sent her 
away this afternoon to the house of one of her 
relatives. She will not be troubled.” 

By-and-by another sentinel was passed, and ere 
long afterwards they reached a small court connected 
with a stable, where they found four hotses ready 
saddled and bridled. Cora saw two men approaching, 
one of whom she quickly recognized to be Maurice 
Cazabou. But who was the other ? 

“Be not surprised to see me here, lady,” said 
Goliath, taking her hand as he spoke. 

“ He is our leader,” added Jacques. “It was he 
who led your father to freedom, and he will lead us 
to find him.” 

Cora bad no doubts—she had no room for doubt ; 
and she was as ready to trust the strange Bohemian as 
she had been to trust Jacques. 

“ Youcan ride, lady ?” 

“Yes, sir. -I[ have been nsed to it from earliest 
childhood.” 

“Then Jacques will help you to your saddle, and 
you and he will ride together, while Maurice and I 
take the lead.” 

The preparations were quickly made, and ere long 
the four horses were crossing the square; but Cora 
did not see the guillotine. Jacques rode between her 
and it, and purposely kept ber attention fixed in 
another direction, On the outskirts of the town, where 
a bar had been thrown across the street, they were 
hailed by a sentinel, and directly an officer came out 
from the guard-house with a lantern in his hand. 

“Who are you?” 

“The citizen Goliath.” 

“ Are you leaving Chatillon ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Wherefore ?” 

“In quest of Arnaud St. Hubert and Leopold De 
Courcy.” 

Cora trembled violently as she heard this, but 
Jacques whispered to her a few effective words of 
caution and assurance. 

In the meantime Goliath had drawn forth his pass- 
port, and when the officer had read it, he lowered the 
bar, and allowed the party to proceed. 

As they drew near to the wood of St. Jean, Goliath 
turned in his saddle, and asked Cora how fast she 
could ride. 

“As fast as my horse can carry me,” she an- 
swered. 

“Thon away we go; for it is all important that we 
make the most of these first few hours. My work is 
done at Chatillon, and I am in no hurry to return. 
Diable! good Gabriel Dracon would hardly trust me 
again.” 

erhe horses were put, to the top of their speed, and 
thus dashed away until nearly a score of miles had 
been gained. 

After this the adventurers took matters more easily, 
and arrived before the door of old Florac’s cot just 
as the day was breaking. 

Paul was up, and the marquis was up; and they 
had just spoken of the absent one when the party 
arrived, 

First upon her father’s bosom rested Cora, with 
rapturous tears and joyful thanksgiving: and then 
she turned to Paul, while St. Hubert embraced the 
faithful friends who had brought to him this great 
blessing. 

Deep and fervent were the prayers and praise that 
went up to the Giver of all Good from the humble 
breakfast-table of the hunter’s cot on that morning. 


Even Leopold de Courcy joined in the service, | 





though ever and anon clouds of uneasiness would 
fit across his pale features, as though some harrow- 
ing fear came to detract from the measure of his re- 
joicing. 

At midnight Gabriel Dracon went to the prison, 
and sought the room where he had left Cora St. 
Hubert. 

The first thing that attracted his attention was the 
man upon the floor, who was struggling in vain to 
free himself from his bonds. 

He saw this man, half naked, and almost suffo- 
cated; but he saw no Cora. 

As quickly as possible he cast off the gag, and cut 
the bonds, and then demanded an explanation. 

The poor fellow told his story as well as he could. 
He told how he had been knocked down by some one 
who had come in behind him, and then how he had 
been struck a second time when he was coming to his 
senses. 

“ Did you not see the man’s face?” asked Dracon. 

“Yes,” replied the other; “I saw enough of it to 
convince me that it was oneof the men who have been 
in close companionship with Goliath, the Bohemian.” 

Gabriel Dracon stood for a few moments like one 
who had been turned to stone; and then, as the truth 
began to work its way into his mind, he clenched his 
fists and swore like a madman. 

“It was this accursed Bohemian, too, with his 
abettors, who set the other prisoners free!” he cried, 
after his firsttorrent of wrath. “Oh! what a poor dupe 
Ihave been. Sacre bleu! Ican see it as plainly now 
as though it were written out for me in big letters. 
He didn’t want to go in search of the aristocrats at 
first, but he wanted to send Gaspard Coppin. He 
knew that the sentinels had been drugged. Oh, yes 
—heknew. Aunomde Dieu! cannot I get my bands 
upon him ?” 

The mad chief strode up and down the narrow 
apartment until a new idea struck him. 

“ By heavens! the Bohemian has hatched a nest of 
traitors in our midst. But—perhaps they have all 
gone. He took three away with him, and one must 
have been thegirl. Say, fellow, where are yoar blouse 
and cap?” 

“They must have been stripped from me while I 
lay senseless upon the floor, Master Dracon.” 

“That’s it. The Lady Cora went away in them. 
And now who else took the benefit of my passport ? 
I'll find out if I live.” 

In less than half an hour the Bohemian lad been 
tracked as far as the wood of St. Jean; and in half an 
hour more a score of picked troopers, mounted upon 
the best horses in Chatillon, started off to scour the 
country. 

Early in the morning Dracon called the man whom 
he had sent to conduct Marie away from the prison, 
and directed him to bring the girl before him. 

She came, with fear and trembling; and when she 
learned that her mistress had escaped, so great was 
her dread of mortal danger to herself that she be- 
trayed no sign of rejoicing, though she may have ielt 
it very deeply at heart. 

She was questioned closely, but she could give uo 
information, for she had none to give. 

She had known nothing of any plan for Cora’s es- 
cape, nor had she seen or heard anything that could 

ssibly have led her to suspect such a thing. 

Finally the man who had brought her ventured to 
ask a question. 

He asked her who was the man that spoke with her 
in the street on the day before. 

“J am not positive,” she said; “but I think it wae 
Jacques Tobin.” 

“Jacques Tobin!” exclaimed Dracon. ‘“ He was 
St. Hubert’s valet—one of those who slipped us at the 
Abbey of St. Francis.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Marie. 

“ And what did he want ?” 

“He wanted to know where my mistress was.” 

“ And you told him ?” 

“ Indeed, sir,” cried the poor girl, sadly frightened 
“T thought no harm of it.” 

“Tell me one thing more,” pursued tle Jacobin 
chief, through whose mind the whole plot was 
working its way. “Do you know a mau named 
Goliath ?” 

“JT have seen him.” 

‘* Where?” 

“ He met us at the Abbey of St. Francis,” 

“ That was whep you were on your way to the Jura‘ 
Mountains?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Now,” yelled Dracon, smiting his fists togethes, 
and striding across the apartment, “I see it all. Those 
two rascally valets who slipped me at St. Francis, 
have been at work here, and they went away last 
night with the Bohemian. But, by all the powers of 
heaven, they shall not escape me! The whole 
country shall be ransacked, and every house shall be 
searched. The guillotine shall not be cheated of this 
rich feast !” 
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Aud Gabriel Dracon did all to this end that-lay in 
his power. 

And the assistance of Gaspard Coppin -was~ not 
wanting, for the Jatter had already begun to feel’that 
the pri of making a draft upon De Courcy’s 
purse w not be unpleasant. 

But day after day passed, and the rage of the bafiled 
Jacobins wasas impotentas ‘were their efforts’to find 
their lost prisowers. 

(To be-continued.) 


GIRL. 


THE FLOWER 


CHAPTER IL. 


Baixo Rose Haviland to me before the city clocks 
strike twelve, andthis:shall be your reward!” And 
the speaker, Ricardo Vialla, laid his hand on adarge,, 
bag hearty with Spanish doubioons. 


he tworuffiansathis side shruagged their shoulders, |, 


knit their dark: brows, and glanced: sigmificantiy at 


each other. 

“By the mass!” cried-one, “that wen't pay~~'twill 
be: ancughy job, I assure you. We've got to set. all 
our-wits. to work to. make ouv way into the enemy's 
camp, and carry off the.gieLzight imthe face and eyes) 
of that:brawe young fellow who is: so desperately in 
love with ter. No, no, no!—I don't undertake it for 
the meagre sum of money you Offer+do you, 
Delorme ?” 

“NotI. Why, you're confounded stingy; captain! 
Yowlive herelike a) prince. You. go’ into the first 
circles, while weare skulking round to do your bidding. 
You. don’t.soil your delicate fingers,” and he touched 
the white and jewelled band still resting on the bag, 
“ but we have to barden our hands with‘all'sorts.of 
rough tasks. Nobody thinks of you as a villain, but 
we're looked upon as black-hearted wretehes! And 
yet you want to pocket the lion's share of the gains. 
i won't bave it, by my faith, I won't! I don’t care 
bow soon the bond which links us together is 
broken.” 

“Come, come, you are out of temper, to-night, or 
you wouldn't talk in this strain,” rejoined Vialla, with 
the tactof the practical diplomat he was ; “if I’ve not 
offered you enough, it was from no wish to be' mean 
with you. Believe me, I kuow the value of your 
services, and am willing to pay for them There 
are not two other men I would trust in the present 
emergency. Bring Rose here, early or late, and you 
shell each have a bag of doubloons.’’ 

Again the villains exehanged glances, but now 
they looked well pleased. 

“ Agreed!” cried both in a breath, and after a 
slight hesitancy, Delorme added, “ beg pardon, eaptain, 
I was angry, or I shouldn't have been so impudent 

ust new.” 
A faint smile flickered over Vialla's features. 

“Santa Maria!” he cxclaimed, “I don’t mind it, 
Delorme; your temper is like @ tropic atmosphere, it 
must sometimes have a tornado. But to return to 
your enterprise; there's no necessity of my saying, 

be cool, be crafty, be persevering.’ 1] hawe the fullest 
eonfidence in your skill.” 

The next moment the ruffians passed out, each 
with a revolver concealed amid the folds-of his dark 
blouse. 

Vialla listened till their heavy footfalis-died away 
in the corricor below, and then burst into a mocking 
laugh. 

‘Poor Delorme!” he muttered; “the fellow had 
the right of it, I do live like a monarch.” 

As he spoke, Rieardo Vialla glanced round the 
stately banqueting-hall, where he had received the two 
desperadoes who had just left him. 

The great room with its tesselated:floor, its frescoed 
walls, its long French windows, curtained with cloud 
on cloud of rare-old lace and silken damask; with its 
murmuring fountains, its Parisian chairsand lounges, 
its marble tables and side-beard groaning. under 
massive plate, and tall mirrors reflecting and multiply- 
ng this magnificence, did indeed seem fit for the 
proudest being in the wide world. 

For a time Vialla paced to and fro with a most 
triumphant air, but gradually the smile faded from his 
lip, and his brow clouded. 

“Rich as lam,” he continued, ‘high as mystanding 
is here im the Cresent City, Rese Haviland turns 
coldly away from me, and is foolish enough to fall 
in love with a poor lawyer. But she shal neverba 
his; my minions shall wrest her from him: She shall 
be queen of my palaee-home, for I will move heaven 
and earth to make her mine!” 

While he had been scliloquizing thus, a female 
figure had stolen up the bread, softly-carpeted stair- 
case, and crept noiselessly along the passage which 
led to Vialla'sdining-hall. 

In their haste, the raffians tad left the-door slightly 
ajar, and so the other visitant could hear whet was 
passing within. 


As Vialla finished’ the last sentence,-she rushed in, 
and pausing in the centre of the apartment, hissed ont 
the one-word : 

'* Ricardo!” 

The man started as if a summons. from the spitit- 
world had veached hisear, and turning, saw before 
him a slight figure, thin, pale face; lighted up by a 
pair of burifng black -eyes, and framed in. masses‘of 
raven hair. 

It was Leonore, the flower-girt! 

She wore the jaunty costumeof the Freneh pea- 
sant~wonmn ; bat herskirt, the once gay: bodies; and 
gipsyish hat, were soiled and torn, [the dainty’ foot 
bare and bleeding; and@ the pale, wasted hands leeked 
so tightly together that the fingernails had sumk deep 
into the flesh, 

“‘Leonore, Leorore !” gasped Vialla. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” ‘taughed the girl; wildly, ‘vou 
know me, then, though the glow has gone from my 

k, the brightness from my 
Any Ib weleome: here ?” 

And her voice grew unnaturally shrill, heremaciated 
form shook from head to foot. 

For once Rivardo Vidlla was: at a loss fora 
reply’; but at length he summoned streugth enough 
to answer: 

|“ Oh, of course! Itihas been so long: a time : since 
we met, that I ‘liad begante fear we should never 
meet again.” 

Theyoung girl's. figure ‘seemed ‘to dilate and ex- 
pand, her-eyes tdased with an intense light, her-swan 
cheek burned, as bending towards Vialla, she-mut- 
tered: 


“Dastard! You, in the steength of your manhood, 
dare not speak the truth before a weak woman. 
Ricardo, you are false; what you have just told meis 
a base falschood! But yow- cannot dupe me any 
longer—I know you-too well ‘to be.again deceived. I 
know that you have set your heart ou winning Rose 
Haviland. I overkeara you but now, when you de- 
clared she should yet share-your home. Ah! win her 
if you will, but remember—remember the day will 
come when you will wish you had never wronged 
Leonore, the flower-girl !” 

There was conceutrated bitterness in her tone, such 
terrible indignction in -her dark, elfish countenance, 
that the guilty man was startled, but he determined to: 
put a bold face on the matter. 

“ Wronged you, Leonore!” he said. “ How-have I 
wronged you, pray?” 

“How? Oh, holy Madouwna! There was a time 
when no bird was blither than I, when I wag in the 
flush of health and beanty. But in an evil hour [ 
eaw you, I listened to your words of love ; for afew 
short months I lived like one in a sweet dream, bat 
then—then—heaven help me! heaven pity me! [ 
awoke. Ever since I learned: that you had grown 
weary of me, there has been a fever in my blood, my 
flesh has wasted from my bones, I've: grown old pre- 
maturely, day and uight wild thoughts haunt me— 
Ricardo Vialla, you have almost drove me mad! Do 
you think I shail let you go unpunished? No, no, I 
shall be avenged !” 

She turned to leave him, but he grasped her armin 
the hope of conciliating her. 

“ Stay, stay, Leonore!” he murmured; “ perhaps I 
can prove that you have been deceiving yourself.” 

At this juncture he:stopped, for his quick ear had 
caught the tramp of hurrying feet on the terrace 
below. 

Then came aloud kmock at a side door—a knock 
which he believed heralded the approach of the two 
men he had despatched.op a base errand ana. hour 
before. 

“ What's that noise?” he-exclaimed ; “wait here'an 
instant, Leonore, till I go and see.” 

And he darted fromthe room. 

The gruff voice of Delorme convinced him that his 
emissaries had indeed returned; but had they been 
successful ? 

His heart beat fast as he-asked this question. 
Stealing into-a-shadewy o-. 2". he leaned forward, 
all wye and ear, pale, mute, expectant. 

A moment more,.and, they came slowly’ ap the: 
staircase, Delorme bearing in his’ arme:a female 
form. 

‘Santa Mavia! the-girl ie in my power. Get her 
into your hands agaiw if you can, Hugh Courte- 
ney!” . 

And’he crept: frera hie hiding-plaee, and advanced 


to meet the ru flians. 


“By my faith,” be said, ‘you are back early— 
you have sueeeeded beyoud my most sanguine expec-- 
tations.” 
le yes, captain; we found the const: pretty: 

ear.’ 

“ And the lady, how is she?” queried Vials. 

“ Deaf sad dumb as @stene. Sire hasbeen sense- 
less-ever since I: snatched ber from the seat.” 

* So much. the: beiter;” rejoined Viallaz; “But I 





mast ‘have one loek-at her now.” 


— 

With these words:he pushed back ‘the heavy oly; 
in which Delorme had wrapped: his’ victim, rovealj, 
a'face of rarest beauty. It» was-ovalin contour ‘nd 
delicately featured ; the complexion was of exuisi 
fairness, the eyelashes long andthick; the brow Softly 
penciled, and the hairof that-peedliar shade whici, 
some have called dusky gold. 

“Surely no man could ask’a lovelier bride,” impr. 
mared Rieardo Vialla, touching iis lips to ber pure 
white forehead. “ ‘ihere—there, my men, bear her 
into this:roomi,”’ and heopened the door of a splendid 
saloon, “I have a little business to attend to, ang 
aay et awhile, but P-will! join you soon.” 

nd he hurriedsa ‘to the: banqueting -hal 
lie hadlslt Leonor.” —_ 

To his utter surprise he: fomnd: the roont vacant. 
the flower-girl had gone he knew not whither. 

Viella uttered an oath, adding : 

¥# What has become of ‘the: poor, detnented: eroaturs ? 
Can it -be thatsho is bent-on revenge? Can no arts 
of mine silence her tongue and. thwart hermad pur- 
‘poses? Ah, yes, I shall find ber yet, and it will be 
an easy task to outwit her. And now -for the saloon 
where I left my: minions and: Rese.” 


CHAPTER IL 


Wer Ricardo Vialla «moved imto that lrxurious 
little chamber, Rose Haviland wasetill ‘uncongeivus, 
Delorme- had sat down swith -how ome divan, and pil- 
lowing her head upon his broad shoulders, began to 
fan her with his sombrero. 

She was the only daughter of an old and decayed 
family, and her pavents liad lovlen} to her to bail! up 
their falien fortunes bya brilinat-aliance. 

When Vialla became a suitor for. her hand, they 
smiled upon his.suit, for witly lis vast wealth and the 
high position held in society, he-was regarded as a 
most eligible match. 

But the girl, however, could not-be brought to look 
upon Lim with any favour. 

She had already learned to love with the.depth and 
fervour of her romantic nature, a poor; though gifted, 
law student. 

Of late, the attentions of Vialla had: grown so utterly 
distasteful, and her father and mother had urged av 
immediate marriage with such pertinacity, that the 
girl had fled from her home.with Hugh Courteney. 
Ricardo Vialla, however, was-vot-long’in discovering 
that she had taken refuge with a friend of Oourteney’s 
in an obscure part of the city, and that they were to 
be married in a few. days, 

His plan to abduct the girl, and its success are 
known to our readers. 

What wonder was it then, that.ae he stood gazing 
upon Rose, his heart swelled with triumph ? 

The.cloak which enshrouded‘her when he mvt her 
at the head of the staivs, had fallen to the fluor, and 
he noticed that-she wore a robe of bridal whiteness, 
and that a spray of orauge-blossome wag wreatled 
amid her tresses. ‘ 

“She is dressed like a bride,” he.said ‘to Delorme; 
“was this to have been her wedding-night ?” 

“ Yes, captain; I suppose they feared you might 
find out, and meant to be made one at any rate. 
You see Gasper and I had a fine ehance to: get hold 
of her, for Courteney had gone-efter the priest, and 
the mistress of the house- was basy in preparations 
forthe impromptu wedding. We crept into a litile 
balcony, Gasper kept watch, and [ seized: the girl, as 
she was sitting by the mirror‘and thinking, | dare 
say, Witha woman's pride, what a beautiful bride she 
would be !” 

Vialla broke-into a laugh, whieh rang like a gush 
of triumphant music through ‘the: reenr. 

“"T was well done, the: job was: well done, my 
men !” he said gaily; “ you have earned your bag of 
doubloons: apiece. I will have the ldy cared: for, 
and then pay over the money whioh bribed you to my 
assistance.” 


As he-ceased speaking, he pulled the bell-cord and 
@ servant appeared. 

“Chloe,” heexclaimed, with a significant ghice, 
“T have summoned you that mright-entrust to your 
care this young lady—my wife and your “mistress 
that is to be. At-present she seems in a deep swoon, 
but you can restoreher, [ havene doabt.” 

“ Yes; yes,” responded ‘the women, with a sly took; 
“Pill try my best,” aud lifting Rese Haviland with as 
much ease-agif she-had' been’ wn infant; she bore her 
away. 

“Phere now, comratiés,;”' said ‘Vidla, ay the door 
closed’ after the wontenand-her burden ; “ we'll to 
povene = She more. Follow’me!” And the - 
mov to'the neting-hall, where ha 
drunk and feasted teas ttiee evening. id 

Vialla touched aspring~in the elaborately catved 
sideboard. and @ secret compartment wis revealed. 

In that’ compartment many a bag of Spanish 
doubloons: was concealed. Viaila: desw out two 





heavy bags and flung them on the fldor, ex¢laiming : 
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———_— 

«Take your reward. I give it as freely as if every 
coin were,but @ drop of . water ws 

Tbe two ruffians. seized their treasure, eyed it a 
moment with a smile of satisfaction flickering over 
their faces, and then hiding it under the voluminous 
folds of their doublets, turned, to go. 

“Look here, captain!” said Delorme, coming toa 
sudden stop, “you've dealt handsomely by us to- 
sight! When you're in want of help again, I’m 
ready, for one, to lend a hand.” 

“And I too!” rejoined Gasper. 

«Thanks, a thousand thanks!” responded ‘Vialla, 
and thus they, parted, 

As the desperadoes descended the staircase, the 
sender form of the flower-girl stole warily after 
them, and when they reached the street, and when 
the white gate leading into Ricardo Vialla’s court- 
yard had closed behind them, she still kept on their 


track. 

They had proceeded forty yards, perhaps, when she 
stepped forward and laid her thin hand on Belorme’'s 
arm 


The ruffian turned, and involuntarily his fingers 
tightened about the revolver he carried. 

« Victor Delorme,” said the girl, in a husky voice, 
«J have no. murderous intent, there is no need that 
you should grasp your weapon. Do you not yet 
know me ?” 

And she pushed back the straw hat which had 
shaded her countenance. 

Delorme gazed at thie haggard face thus uplifted to 
him in the moonJight, with its convulsed features, its 
parched and purple tips, and those dark eyes burning 
with such strange fire in their hollow sockets, and a 
shiver ran through his burly frame. 

“Leonore,” he muttered, “can this be you, my lost 
sister, or has. some ghost risen to mock me?” 

The girl shook her liead sadly. 

“T am Leonore,” she said, in broken tones. 

“But what has made youthe mere wreck of what 
yu} were when JI last saw you?” 

“Come with me and I will tell you,” she replied. 

The brother hésitated a moment, and then. hastily 
bade Gasper “‘ good night,” and walked on beside lis 
‘ister through street and square, lane and alley, till at 
length they crossed a narrow court, and entered a 
dingy old house. 

Up, up,.ep, over flights of creaking stairs, toiled 
the flower-girl, her brother following her. 

Finally she opened a low door on the fifth story, 
and ushered him into a gloomy, seven-by-nine 
room. 

“This is not your home!” cried Delorme. 

“No, not a home, it don’t deserve the name, but my 
den, Victor! When you used to visit us, we' had 
such pleasant lodgings, mother and I, for I earned a 
nice little. sum_every week, selling flowers, and she ” 
—and the girl’s lip quivered—“ she tended the plants, 
and added something to our.means by her needle- 
work, But nowshe is dead—she died of a broken 
heart, Victor!” 

“And what broke her heart, pray?” queried the 
young man. k 

“The knowledge of my wrongs! Even before her 
leath my beauty had,faded; I had lost all interest in 
life, and scarcely cared to keep soul and body together. 
Victor, I have loved, Jews ‘1 vain! One whom I 
thought everything that was good, and generous, and 
true, sought me to while away an idle hour, pro- 
mised solemnly that I.should be his wife, and then 
grew cold and neglectful, and gave himself up to a 
new love,” 

“Aud whois this, villain? _ Tell me, tell me, 
Leonore, and, by my faith, yqu shall not go wn- 
avenged!” 

* Victor, his name is Ricardo Vialla!” 

Delorme sprang from the.chair into which he had 
wk during his sister’s recital, as if thrilled by, an 
lectric shock, but he could not speak, and the girl 
went on: 

“And to this man—to this black-hearted villain, 
who has bronght your mother’s grey hairs in sorrow 
tothe grave, and blighted my hopes, you are bound 
body and.soul! You have to-night been doing foul 
work for him. “Ay, I was lurking in the shadow of 
the gréat magnolias that overhang his gateway, 
when you came by, bearing Rose Haviland. I was 
on the watch for you when you came out, with your 
ill-gotten bag of doubloons under your blouse !” 

“Mon Dieu!” groaned the guilsy .brother; “then I 
have been toiling to build up your false lover!” 

_And he begun to pace the room like an enraged 
liger. 

A half-hour dragged by, daring which not another 
word passed between Delorme and his sister, but it 
was fearful to see the storm of passion which swept 
over the desperado. 

His broad chest heaved, the muscles of his dark, 
stern face quivered, the massive brow flushed to 
crimson with the hot blood which went leaping 


trough every veig. 





At length he stopped before the faded flower-girl, 
and said hoarsely : 

“ Leonore, it is too true, I have degraded myself 
into’a mere tool for that villanous Vialla; he has 
drawn me intosin; he has made me an outlaw in the 
world, with my hand, like that of Hagar’s child, 
against every man, and every man’s hand against me. 
But the spell is broken. Many timesere this it has 
been weakened—nay, to-night, growing disgysted 
with his ‘avarice, I declared to bim that I cared not 
how soon the bond which bound us together was 
sundered, bat with his consummate tact he restored 
me to good humour, and I again bowed my neck to 
the yoke. .I did his rascally errand, but ‘tis the last 
—the last—the last I shall ever'do for him. He shall 
learn, ere I ama day older, how strong my arm can 
be when raised against him!” 

He drew his broad-brimmed hat low over his fierce 
eyes and moved toward the door. ‘The flower-girl 
sprang after him. 

“ And what will you do, Victor? Something of the 
old tenderness still lingers in my heart—you will not 
lay violent hands on Ricardo!” 

“No, no, I know of a better way to circumvent 
him. Listen, girl; to-night a secret has come.to my 
ears. Orime of every species fins become so frequent 
that the citizens are rousing themselves for its sup- 
pression. They talk of making:a bold move, as they 
did in San Francisco when they formed a vigilance 
committee: Had I. not learned what you. have 
told me about Ricardo Vialla, I should, donbt- 
less, have communicated this bit of news to him 
before morning, and received another bag of doubloons 
as my reward. But now I shall go in search of the 
revolutionists ; ere I eat or sleep, I shall divulge the 
secret that Vialla, though occupying a high position 
among them, is in reality the main-spring of half the 
crime in the city. Good-night; ‘when I have per- 
formed my mission, I shall come back ito you.” 

* 


CHAPTER IIL 


Tne stars paled in the soft, blue, southern sky ; the 
moon went down, ‘and the June: morning broke, but 
Victor Delorme came not to his ‘watching sister. 
Hour after hour passed, and the sun ‘was low in the 
west, when he came hurrying in. 

“Why so pale, Leonore?” he asked, as he flung 
himself on the rude floor by her side. 

“1 feared everything, Vietor—feared that you had 
fallen into the power of Ricardo.” 

“Your fears are in vain! Hark ye—I have been 
closeted with the prominent members of the Vigilance 
Cotimittee the whole day. “They know ‘the real 
character of Vialla; they have brought their plans to 
maturity; this very evening the crisis will come. 
The revolutionists will take possession of the arsenal 
and the most important points of the city, and if all 
goes well Ricardo Vialla will tie in prison before mit- 
night.” 

“ And the girl—Rose Haviland ?” queried Leonore; 
“they will rescue her—they will give her back to her 
lover ?” 

“Yes, Hugh Courtency is one of the foremost in 
the ranks of the vigilants! And TI, Leonore, I: have 
joined them! Ihave been bidden to the wedding- 
feast of my old captain,and I shall go, but not as he 
expects me, not to see him drag an unwilling bride 
to the altar. Poor Rose! He has told her she. must 
make ready for a bridal, and I have heard that she is 
almost wild with grief. Would that I couldcarry her 
this good tidings, but I cannot, for I have no time to 
spare. I must tarry here no longer, for I have a 
weighty matter in hand.” 

Again he was hastening from her, when the flower- 
girl once more detained him. 

“Stay a moment,” she whispered, “Iam wary. 1 
will manage to steal into Vialla’s house, and murmur 
a magic word in the ear of Rose Haviland.” 

“ Heaven help you, Leonore!” said the brother, and 
with a hurried kiss he left her. 

Two hours later the captive Rose stood at the 
window of the stately mansion where she,had been 
imprisoned. 

Around her in that lofty room there were luxuries 
which made it seem like the hall of an enchanted 
palace; a flood of gaslight poured from the glittering 
chandelier, lending a new charm to every’ object, 
and the air was heavy with the sweet perfumes of 
Arabia. 

Outside lay a beautiful garden, where the pome- 
granate and the orange ripened, and gorgeous flowers 
blushed, and fountains threw up their silvery sheen, 
and many a graceful statue stood white and still 
amid the shadows. 

Rose Haviland knew that she might be mistress of 
all this splendour, and yet, looking on it, she felt like 
a caged bird panting for freedom. 

Servants were grouped about her, ostensibly to an- 
ticipate ber slightest wish, but in reality to act asa 





body-guard, and the idea of escape seemed preposter- 


ous. 

She knew that the time appointed for her wedding 
was nigh, and every stroke of the little French clock 
sent a pang to her heart, 

At.length she saw a female figure flitting through 
the shrubbery below, till she was lost to sight on 
the terrace, and ina few moments Rose heard little 
ae pattering on the passage, and then a rap at the 

oor. 

Aservant opened it, and there on the threshold stood 
the flower-girl. She dropped a eurteey and murmuring, 
“The gentleman sent me—I have sweet flowers 
for a bride to wear!” extended a basket crewded with 
orange-blossoms, japonicas,.and .buds of the Cape 
jasmine, all tet with the night-dews. 

The women took it for granted-that the gentleman 
to whom she had alluded was no other than their 
master, and cordially bade her enter, 

The flower girl tripped to Rose Haviland’s side, and 
while displaying her treasures to the best advantage 
succeeded in whispering : 

“Take heart, lady; all will be well yet—your 
escape is sure, for Ricardo Vialla’s hour of doom has 
come!” 

The next moment, she was on. the. balcony and Rose 
was left to ponder on the joyful news. 

Meanwhile Vialla satat.a table in his banqueting- 
hall, with a few of the firmest of his allies. 

He had drank: deeply. and now he raised his glass, 
shouting, “ Fill high to my bride, comrades!” 

At this juncture the dull..boom of cannon, the 
heavy tramp of many feet, and the,high cry “ Down 
with Vialla the traitor!” fell upon his ears. He 
started, every trace of colour left; his cheek, his, whole 
frame shook. 

“ What is it?” he gasped. “ What is it?” 

“Oh, master,” replied a servant. “The house is 
surrounded witharmed men, they, are calling for you 
like, mad !” 

“ Discovered, betrayed,” groaned the guilty man. 
“Where is Victor Delorme? Ah! there was a damon 
in his eye last night, and to-day when I saw him., He 
has.met Leouore. .To avenge her wrongs he has 
divulged my secret, but I will not be taken by a 
mob!” 

With. these words he. rushed to a small door, and 
throwing, it open, disappeared. 

The vigilants thronged in, a. host. of men in arms, 
to. capture: Ricardo Vialla,.but.he was not there. 

Vigorous search was made, but in vain—the villain 
and the traitor, in the guise of a gentleman, had 
in some mysterious way effected his escape. 

Foremost in the ranks.of that portion of the Vigil- 
ance Committee who had beleagured Vialla’s house 
was Hugh Courteney, 

As he passed gue of the winding corridors, a 
beautiful face, with.masses, of rich hair drifting about 
it, peered. from a hallrapen dgar. 

* Rose, my owu, Rose!” cried the young man. 

“Oh, Hugh!” murmured the girl, and the next 
moment she was folded in her lover's arms. 

The morning subsequent to these events, Courteney 
and Rese Haviland plighted their faith at the altar. 
Her father gave the bride away, for.both he and his 
wife ,had heard of Vialla’s villany, and regretted 
that they had ever urged their daughter to give her 
hand to him. 

The ruffigns surprised at Vialla’s banquet were at 
once imprisoned, and met the sextence of the law. 

Victor Delorme seemed a changed man, 

He declares that he will never again return to his 
old courses; a&d may heaven help him to keep his 
word; 

His sister’s spirits have not yet regained elasticity, 
but she no longer stauds on the verge of madness, and 
may we not lope that in due time, the glow will 
eome back to her cheek, the light to her eye, the 
smile to her lip, and the dew of youth once more 
gather on the now weary heart of Leonore, the 
flower-girl ? QO. F. G. 

—_————— 

Gresy Lore.—On a recent visit to her majesty 
Queen Esther, the gipsy sovereign, at her royal 
palace in the viHage of Kirk Yetholm, I was treated 
to apiece of sound advice in the form of the follow- 
ing rhyme, which appears .o be worthy of preserva- 
tion among similar relics of nearly forgotten lore 

“A man may care, 
And still be bare, 
If his wife be nought; 
A man may spend, 
And still may mend, 
If his wife be ought.” . 
This is just as I took it down from the Hps of her 
most gracious majesty, of which quaint and striking 
phraseology it may perhaps gratify your readers to 
have a few speeimens. Her description of the village 
of Yetholm, a straggling hamlet lying on the northern 
slopes of the Cheviots, was inimitably good 
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“ Yetholm,” she said, ‘is sae mingle-mangle, that one 
wmicht think it was either built on a dark night or 
sawn on a windy ane.” Talking of the inhabitants, 
she said they were “ mafstly Irish,” but none of her 
“seed, breed, and generation.” Apropos of her de- 
meanour fore her numerous visitors, she came out 
with this naive confession: “I need tae hae fifty 
faces—a face for a minister, a face for a gentleman, a 
face for a blackguard, anda face for an honest man!” 
And a clergyman, who appeared before her with his 
third wife, she apostrophised thus: “ Mr. Blank, ye’re 
an awfu’ waster o’ women!” 


TEMPTATION. 
—— 
Br J. F. SMITH, 


Author of “ The Will and the Way,” “* Woman and her Master,” 
C., dC. 


CHATER XXXIL 
How cunningly men seek to fence their sin! 
Old 


Play. 

Tue apartment in which the singer and Fanny had 
so unwillingly consented to take refuge was the bed- 
room of the banker, and situated directly over the 
laundry window, where the attempt to enter the villa 
was to be made: the chamber was furnished with all 
that the most fastidious luxury could suggest. Por- 
traits of beautiful women by Greuze—a noble Titian 
—the original study, probably, of the one in the 
Escurial—cabinets and tables of marqueterie and petra 
dura. 

The bed was in the style of Louis Quatorze, of 
amber and blue silk, with a deep silver fringe—the 
chairs corresponded. 

“ Surely,” said Madame Garrachi, looking round the 
room, “the owner of so much luxury is not without 
arms to defend a life which fortune seems to have en- 
riched with all that can render it desirable !” 

She looked round the costly chamber for fire-arms 
—but in vain. 

The key had been left in a cabinet placed in a recess 
by the side of the bed—she opened it. Under any 
other circumstances, the honourable-minded woman 
would have considered such a preceeding indelicate. 
A second door presented itself, leading to a recess or 
closet, concealed within the walls, 

In the hope of finding a weapon of some kind, she 
pushed back the inner door, when a most singular 
spectacle presented itself. 

“Go back, my love!” she hastily exclaimed to 
Fanny, who was following her; “ this is no sight for 

ou!” 

The child, fearful that she had offended, timidly 
withdrew to the other end of the room. 

The lady took one of the candles from the table, 
and entered the recess, in order to examine still more 
closely the cause of her surprise, and, we might add, 
terror. 

Upon a beam which ran the whole width of the 
closet, was suspended by the neck, the figure of a man, 
the size of life. It had all the appearance of a human 
being who had just been executed. 

The apparatus with which the effigy had been in- 
vested was even more singular than the position in 
which it was placed. 

Broad linen bands of great strength were passed 
under the feet, and continued to the knees, round 
which they were buckled with leathern straps. These 
bands, with other strappings, were continued the en- 
tire length of the body, up to an iron collar, which 
was fastened round the neck: to this collar were 
attached three hooks, witich caught the rope by which 
the mimic execution had been performed. By this 
contrivance, the figure, instead of being suspended by 
the neck, hung as it were in a cradle. 

It was some time before the singer could under- 
stand the arrangement. It was an elaborate study of 
the means by which justice, with the connivance of 
the authorities, might be cheated of its victim. 

She closed the door in disgust, and returned to the 
chamber. 

“ You are not angry with me?” said Fanny, notic- 
ing her pale looks and knitted brow. 

‘* No, my, love !” 

She took the child upon her knee, and made her 
promise not to tell any one that she had examined the 
cabinet. The horrible mystery—for such she felt as- 
sured it was—regarded only the wretched owner of the 
mansion. Even from her husband she resolved to keep 
what she had seen a secret. 

To the great disappointment of Lord Vesey—who 
most probably was the only one of the party who re- 
gretted the termination of the adventure—the attack 
upon the villa did*’not take place. 

The butlex; who had been left in the drawing-room 
a prisoner, had contrived to reach a knife from the 
supper-table, and cut the cords which bound him. 

Just acs the most daring of the housebreakers was 


on the point of climbing in at the laundry window, 
the voice of his confederate informed him that their 
project was discovered. 

They fled—to the annoyance of his lordship, who 
was consequently deprived of the satisfaction of 
ark to the world that he had not degenerated 
rom the fame of his great ancestor, so renowned for 
cutting off heads at the battle of St. Alban’s. 

‘‘ Vietory—victory !” exclaimed the peer, joyously, 
as he entered the chamber of the banker, followed by 
his host and Signor Garrachi; “ the enemy have fled!” 

“ Thank heaven!” said the lady. 

Directly on entering theroom, the banker perceived 
that he had left the key inthe cabinet. He bit his 
lips with the air of a man who feels that he bas com- 
mitted some unpardonable oversight, withdrew it 
from the lock, and put it in his pocket. 

The gentlemen related everything that had passed. 

“ Confess the truth,” said Lord Vesey, addressing 
the singer; “have you not been horribly fright- 
ened ?” 

“ At what ?” she replied. 

The eyes of the speaker and those of Mr. Faunt- 
leroy suddenly met, and she fancied that his lips 
quivered. 

“At what!” repeated the gay young nobleman ; 
“a pretty question! Why, most of the ladies of my 
acquaintance would have gone into hysterics at half 
what you must have endured to-night, Devilish sorry 
thatthe butler escaped—can’t be helped. We'll hang 
him in effigy,” he added, turning to his host. 

At the words “hang him in effigy” the confusion 
of the master of the house became so apparent that 
the two gentlemen observed it. 

“I dare say, if the truth were known,” observed 
Signor Garrachi, “you have had a famous escape. 
Ten thousand, at least, in the house!” 

“Ten!—twenty !” said his lordship ; “why, he is 
as rich as Croesus.” 

The banker faintly smiled at the interpretation put 
upon his agitation, and modestly denied that his loss 
would have amounted to such a sum. 

After such an adventure, all idea of retiring to rest 
was abandoned. The party returned to the drawing- 
room, where they remained till morning. 

It was in vain that their host entreated of madame 
and her husband to stay to breakfast. The former in- 
sisted on returning at once to London, urging as an 
excuse the anxiety of the friendsof poor Fanny. 

Sally had just sobbed herself to sleep, when old 
Meg gently opened the door of her little chamber, 
and informed her that Madame Garrachi, the great 
singer from the Opera, was below, and waiting to see 
her. 

“To see me!” exclaimed the astonished child—to 
whom such a visit appeared about as probable as that 
Queen Charlotte herself, or one of the princesses, had 
paid her a morning call. 

The woman nodded in the affirmative. 

“ Impossible !” 

“Perhaps it is!” said Meg; ‘‘but there sheis! I 
showed her into the parlour. I hope missis wou’t 
be angry! She don’t like them /furriners! She 
says they are the ruin of the perfession. ‘Spose they 
are ” 


“My dear child,” said the kind-hearted singer, as 
soon as Sally entered: the room, “I come to dry your 
tears—to tell you that Fanny is safe!” 

Tt was some moments before the poor girl could be 
made to understand her happiness. 

When she did, its transports carried her so far as 
to violate the respect and deference which Mrs. Wat- 
kins exacted from all who approached her, by rushing 
into her bedroom, kissing her dear old face, and 
telling her Fanny was found. 

“‘Miss Carroll!” exclaimed the aged actress, in a 
tone of horror—for she was very careful that none 
but Meg should ever see her in her night-cap. 

“‘Found—found !” repeated the girl, dancing round 
the room, laughing and crying, at the same time, for 
joy. 

The news soon spread through the house. The 
lieutenant, Barry, the German and his wife, were 
soon roused to partake in the happiness the intelli- 
gence afforded. 

With that benevolence which springs from the 
heart, madame insisted on Sally, Mrs. Watkins, and 
the young painter returning with ber to convince 
themselves of the safety of thefr favourite—“ whom,” 
she added, ‘she intended to keep for some time at 
least with her.” 

“The dear child has enemies!” she saidy “and will 
be much safer with me.” 

The reasoning was unanswerable: after the fearful 
proofs they had received of the perseverance with 
which Fanny was pursued, ker old friends felt that 
they were no longer able te protect her. 

The night on which Madame Garrachi supped with 
the banker, at his villa at Wandsworth, had witnessed 
one of her greatest professional triumphs. 

She had been thrice called before the cartain—two 








royal dukes had left their boxes to compliment her— 
even the aged, penurious queen, their mother, haa 
been betrayed into sometling like an act of liberality 
She had sent the gifted artiste a diamond brooch, i, 
which the centre stone was the only false one—jo J, 
sure it was the loree, 

All this was gall and bitterness to Mademoisell, 
Cherini, whose talents, great as they undoubtedly 
were, were completely eclipsed by those of her mors 
gifted rival. 

Mademoiselle was one of those singers to whom 
fame was far more preferable than fortune. Gold— 
her beauty could command that; it was the intoxic- 
tion of applause, the homage of the great, the flattery 
of the sons of genius, which she desired. 

This she had long revelled in, enjoying her triumphs 
with all the airs of a despot, till the appearance of 
her rival in the musical world deposed her from her 
throne. 

To say that she hated her, would convey but a 
faint idea of the feeling which tortured her. It was 
a madness rather than a passion. She would willingly 
have given ten years of her beauty and life to haya 
humbled and crushed her. 

Ten years! judge, gentle readers, how immeasur- 
able must have been her detestation ! 

And yet, when they met, her face was decked with 
smiles. Itwas “cara mia!” and “mia bella!” Those 
only who are acquainted with the politics of a theatre 
would have taken her for other than the affectionate 
sister of the woman she disliked. 

To do Madame Garrachi justice, the acting and 
deceit were all on the side of her rival. She endured 
rather than returned her ardent protestations of friend- 


ship. 

Perhaps she suspected her: where nature has not 
made women cunning, she has armed them witb an 
admirable instinct to put them on their guard 
against the enemies of their own sex, although she 
too often leaves them defenceless against those of 
ours. 

Mademoiselle on the night in question entered her 
carriage, scarcely deigning to bestow a glance upon 
her admirers—her beauty procured her many—and 
drove in an excessive ill-humour to her lodgings in 
Jermyn Street, where a relative who filled the sine- 
cure office of chaperone had for some time been ex- 
pecting her. 

Madame Montereau—-the name of the lady—was 
about sixty years of age, had once been good-look- 
ing, and to judge by the care she took to repair the 
— of time, aspired to be considered as passable 
still. 

Some said she was the artiste’s mother—others her 
aunt; but, whatever the tie between them, she cer- 
tainly exercised considerable influence over the ca- 
pricious, passionate disposition of her charge. 

The experience of many years of gallantries and 
adventures was written in legible characters in the 
wriaokles of her face, which she vainly attempted to 
hide by rouge and pearl-powder. 

She was seated in a comfortable Voltaire opposite 
the fire, in her dressing-room, when mademoiselle 
arrived; she slightly smiled as the disappointed, 
jealous woman threw the magnificent cashmere she 
was wrapped in upon one of the chairs. 

“Still a child, ma belle !” she exclaimed, with 
shrug of the shoulders half familiar, half con temptu- 
eus; “what has occurred now—has Lord Apolphus 
flirted with one of the ballerini ?” 

“ You know,” repliéd the artiste, “that the titled 
fool does not dare look to the right or left without my 
permission !” 

“Humph!” ejaculated the old lady; “ La Garrachi 
has been applauded agdin, I suppose?” 

“ Applauded !” repeated her rival, spitefully; ‘it 
has been a triumph—an ovation! ‘Thrice called 
for! -‘Theold queen herself sent hera diamond brooch !” 

“You have grown suddenly fond of diamonds !” 
observed her relative. 

“How can you torment me!” replied the excited 
woman; “I have a dozen far more valuable tossing 
about in my jewel-case! It’s not the diamonds, but 
the honour, that I envy her!” 

“ You confess at last that you do envy her?” 

“ More—I hate her !” 

“That follows, of course, Estelle!” observed her 
companion, in a philosophical tone. 

“She destroys my happiness!” 

“ En vérité!” 

“My life!” added Mademoiselle Cherini. 

“You are a greater simpleton,” exclaimed Madame 
Montereau, “than even I, who have had so many 
occasions of blushing at your weakness, imagined ! 
Voyons ! What have you to complain of? You are 
young, rich, beautiful, and talented: the success of 4 
rival cannot deprive you of those merits !” 

“ But she can eclipse them,” replied the artiste, “by 
her superior genius! [If it be true that sorrow is the 
nurse of genius,” she added, slowly, “ I ought pos- 
sess it, for I am truly wretched !” 
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“4 yulgar error!” observed the experienced woman 
of the world; “‘we are not wretched because we pos- 
gess genius, but although we have been gifted with it. 
Those who affect genius generally affect unhappiness 
as the best setting for the counterfeit gem. Your own 
avowal proves the truth of my assertion. La Garrachi 
jg more successful than you are, because sheis happier : 
happiness gives herindustry, energy, thought—she has 
something to love and live for!” 

“Still I do not comprehend you!” interrupted 
Mademoiselle Cherini. “What can my rival possess 
which I have not 2?” 

“ A husband, whom she loves as women love when 
the heart is young, confiding, unsuspicious! A doubt 
of Garrachi’s fidelity has never yet crossed her mind— 
yet every one élse can see that he married her merely 
jor the means of indulging his taste for idleness and 
luxury '” 

“T despise that man!” observed the actress. 

“So much the better, my love!” said her relative: 
“you will have the less difficulty in getting rid of him 
when he has served your purpose !” 

“J do not comprehend.” 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Tue transmission of sound through a deal board is 
four times quicker than through air, and through iron 
or glass more than fifteen times. 

THE ACTION OF LIGHT UPON SULPHIDE OF LEAD. 

A parPEer, “On the Action of Light upon Sulphide 
of Lead, and its bearing upon the Preservation of 
Paintings in Picture Galleries,” was read by Dr. D. 8. 
Price at the meeting of the British Association. 

‘he author’s attention was directed to this subject 
byobserving that, in the cases in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum which are painted with white lead, sub- 
stances which emitted sulphurous vapours did not cause 
a darkening of the surface of the case, excepting 
where it was protected from the direct influence of 
light. 

vf number of experiments was then tried as tothe action 
of light upon sulphide ot lead produced by the action of 
sulphureted hydrogen upon lead paint. A board of 
painted white with white lead was exposed for several 
hours to the action of suphureted hydrogen, until the 
surface had acquired a uniform brown colour. Plates 
of glass of different colours were then placed upon the 
painted surface, one portion being at the same time 
covered with an opaque medium, and another left 
entirely exposed. The board was then placed facing 
the light. The glasses employed wére red, blue, 
yellow (silver), violet, and smoke-colour glass. 

The results were exhibited, after an exposure of 
eight days, and showed that the parts of the board 
directly exposed to light were bleached; those pro- 
tected by an opaque medium were not acted upon; 
while with the glasses of different colours interme- 
diate effects were produced—those of the violet glass 
being most decided. Drying oils in conjunction with 
light, rapidly bleach, sulphide of lead and boiled oil 
effects the bleaching still more rapidly. When water- 
colour is used, bleaching takes place, but much more 
slowly than in the case of oil. 

After quoting authorities, stating that generally 
light was advantageous to the. perservation of pic- 
tures, Dr. Price showed a striking illustration of this 
fact. He had a picture painted, and then exposed it 
to the action of sulphureted hydrogen, until it became 
sadly discoloured, and to all appearance, destroyed. 
Some strips of paper were laid across the picture, so 
as to cover some parts. The picture thus partially 
covered, was exposed to light fora long time. The 
result, as shown at the meeting, was very curious 
indeed, the parts of the picture exposed being perfectly 
restored, while those protected by the paper remained 
still discoloured. 

From his experiments he came to the conclusion 
that it was advantageous to have picture-galleries well 
lighted, especially where, as in towns, the atmosphere 
was charged with sulphur compounds ; and that it was 
quite a mistake to have curtains placed in front of 
Pictures, with a view to their protection. In the 
course of his communication, Dr. Price referred to 
the use of zinc paint for houses, and considered it 
likely to be acted upon, as the paint was rendered 
eng by the acids contained in the atmosphere of 
owns. 


Tue Norta Atianric Terecrapn.—The North 
Atlantic Telegraph project has been again revived, 
and if the projectors can accomplish their purpose, a 
line of telegraph will be carried from Scotland to Den- 
mark and Norway; thence to Iceland, Greenland, and 
Labrador, where it would meet with extensions of 
the lines established in North America. The new 
company haye purehased the concessions granted to 
Colonel Shaffner, and otber persons, a few years ago, 
and are taking active measures towards procuring the 





best kind of under-sea cable, and the quickest method 
of transmitting signals. With two independent 
cables stretching across to Denmark and Norway, 
there would be an important advantage in the case of 
disturbances in Germany ; for through them commu- 
nications could still be maintained with the north of 
Europe. And by connecting with the Russian wires 
messages miglit be sent toChina. We hear that in 
Greenland and Labrador the Moravian mission settle- 
ments will be made use of as telegraph stations. 
NEW ARTIFICIAL MARBLE AND CEMENT. 

M. Sante Ciaire-DEVILLE has made an interesting 
discovery and a series of experiments, which may 
lead to important practicalresults. The investigation 
originated in an observation of the effect produced by 
water on a sample of magnesia obtained by the 
calcination of chloride of magnesium. 

This anhydrous magnesia, in compact fragments, 
says M. Deville, was left for several months in a 
current of water running from a tap in his labora- 
tory at the Ecole Normale, and finally assumed a 
remarkable consistency, having the density and more 
than the hardness of marble. When divided into 
rather thin pieces, it became translucent, like ala- 
baster, and the interior of the mass was crystalline, 
At the end of six years, during which time it was 
exposed to the air, no change took place in its con- 
dition. 

When analysed, it was found to contain—Water, 
27:7 parts; carbonic acid, 8°3 ; alumina and iron, 
9.3; magnesia, 571; and sand, 5°6. M. Deville 
pulverised some of this substance, and mixed it with 
water till he produced a semi-plastic mass, and he 
then left it for several weeks in a tube containing 
distilled water deprived of gas by boiling, and en- 
closed in a glass tube hermetically sealed. The 
magnesia combined slowly with the water, and be- 
came as compact and as hard as the first-mentioned 
specimens. ‘The desiccation caused by exposure to 
the air caused it to become crystalline and trans- 
lucent. 

Some medals were cast with this new substance, 
treated like plaster, and they assumed under water 
the appearance of mastic. A mixture of chalk or 
marble with pulverised magnesia, made into a slightly 
plastic paste with water, is said to mould well, and to 
assume extreme solidity under water. 

M. Deville proposes to apply this substance to busts, 
and hopes to produce a very valuable kind of artificial 
marble. But another and far more general and im- 
portant application of the discovery is that of the 
making of cement. M. Deville calcined a quantity of 
dolomite, rich in magnesia, at 300 to 400° centigrade, 
less than dark red heat, mixed the powder with 
water, and tried the product as a cement. Experi- 
ments have been made with this cement in salt 
water, and they are reported to have been eminently 
satisfactory. 

M. Deviille’s reputation as a chemist gives great 
importance to this communication in a theoretical 
point of view. ‘Lhe only question, therefore, that 
remains to be solved is the cost of the new artificial 
marble and cement, as compared with those at pre- 
sent in use. 

TreTJsENS has discovered a new planet between 
Mars and Jupiter. It isofa very pale colour. The 
astronomer—we cannot say, a8 may be expected, the 
fair astronomer—is first assistant of the Berlin Obser- 
vatory. 

Mr. Grove ascertained that when a metal was 
magnetized,a certain emount of heat was developed 
in proportion to its magnetic intensity. He ascribed 
the occurrence of this pheromemo to friction caused 
by the molecular change of Candition in the subject 
magnetized. 

Gay Lussac, at an elevation of 22,902 feet abov® 
the level of the sea, found the temperature to hav® 
diminished as much as 72°5 degrees Fah. This» 
supposing the decrease of temperature to be uniform, 
gives a diminution of one degree Fah. for every 315 
feet of elevation. 


ANIMALS may be surrounded by ice without them- 
selves being frozen, unless the temperature is very 
low: M. Pouchet states that when an animal is 
frozen, the capillaries contract so as to prevent the 
passage of the blood, and the neuclei of the blood cor- 
puscles escape from the envelopes, and become more 
opaque than in a normal state. 

Tne Museum of the Louvre is about to be enriched 
by the addition of a very remarkable antique vase 
from the ruins ef the ancient city of Amathonte, 
near Limassol, in the island of Cyprus, which has been 
obtained of the Sublime Porte by the Comte de 
Vogu, now on a scientific mission in the Hast. This 
vase is in the form of a hemispherical cup, six feet in 
height, and more than ten feet in diameter at the 
widest part, and weighs over fourteen tens. It is 
formed of a vety hard calcareous stone, and has three 
solid handles, on whiich are tracés df carvings ef 


bulls. This immense specimen of ancient art, was 
got on board the Perdrix, of the Imperial navy, on 
the 8rd of October, after sixteen days of very hard 
work, the vase having to be brought down from a 
hill nearly 300 feet above the level of the sea, and of 
which the:sides were covered with the ruins of old 
monuments and excavations, and over @ beach and 
shallow water to the extent of 500 yards to the vessel. 
Fifty. sailors were engaged in the work. 

Tue following is the average composition of the 
mud precipitated during the inundations of. the Nile: 
—In one hundred parts there are, of silica, 54°585 ; 
sesquioxide of iron, 20-215 ; sesquioxide of aluminum, 
6418; alumina, 5°237; carbonate of lime, 3°717 ; 
sulphate of lime, 0-245; lime, 1°912; magnesia, 
0-762; potassa, 0-473; soda, 0°553; organic matter, 

od . 

In the course of a series of experiments on the 
action of exploding gunpowder, conducted by General 
Pelletier, forty pounds of powder were laid on a light, 
wooden platform, which was placed on soft earth ; 
the powder being inflamed caused only a slight de- 
pression of the table; but when: the experiment was 
varied by placing asheet of paper over the powder 
the table was shattered to atoms. 

SODA FROM THE ROCK. 

A new plan for obtaining soda from cryolite is 
being tried on a large scale by the Pennsylvania Salt. 
and Alkali Manufacturing Company. Cryolite con- 
tains the metal sodium, combined with the metal 
aluminum and with fluorine. 

The process of obtaining soda from it is to mix it 
with lime—the oxide of calcium—and heat it. The 
fluorine leaves the cryolite and combines with the cal- 
cium of the lime, forming fluoride of calcium, while 
the two metals remaining absorb oxygen, becoming 
alumina and soda—a soluble compound. This is 
treated with carbonic acid, which combines with the 
soda, forming carbonate of soda; this remains in 
solution, while the alumina, being insoluble, is preci- 
pitated. Carbonate of soda once obtained is treated 
in the usual way. 

Mr. Morton said that the company sent out last 
winter their chemical superintendent, Mr. Henry 
Pemberton, together with Mr. S. Lewis, to Copen- 
hagen, where these gentlemen arrived about the first 
of December. They there made arrangements with 
the owners of the cryolite mines in Greenland, 
Messrs. Shure and Sons, and with the Danish 
Government, for the right of mining that material. 
Ships were then chartered in England andin Quebec, 
to proceed to Ivigtus, Greenland, latitude fifty-nine 
degrees, load with the material, and convey it to 
Philadelphia. 

Six thousand tons have thus been imported up to 
this time, and a portion of the material is already 
undergoing treatment at the works of the company 
near Pittsburgh.” 

As cryolite is the ore from which aluminum has 
been principally obtained, it is to be hoped that the 
Pittsburg Company may separate that metel also, 
when they get such large quantities of the ore into 
their hands. 


Tr has been found that the process by which crys- 
tals may be produced on plates of glass and their 
designs then etched into that substance, so elaborately 
studied by Kuhlman, affords beautiful objects for the 
magic lantern, the difference between the roughened 
and smooth portions producing on the screen all the 
distinction between black and white, with every 
variety of half tone and gradation. 


Tue mean of the results of different experimentalists 
shows that the quantity of carbon evolved by respira- 
tion from an ‘adult during twenty-four hours is 5,963 
grains, whereas the weight of carbon contained in the 
food consumed during the same period varies from 
3,002 to 4,800 grains. It has been deduced from this 
fact that carbon is actually formed or secreted by 
animals. Experiments were tried with a mouse, and 
the same inference was drawn from the results. 


Correction oF Suip’s Compasses at Sea.—M. 
Faye suggests to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
a tethod of determining at any time the error of the 
compass aboard aship. This is done by attaching to 
the ship’s log, which is suitably modified as to inclends 
and form, a compass so arranged that at any moment 
it may be stopped, and its direction thus registered. 
The log is towed in the wake of the sbip, and at a 
sufficient distance to be out of reach of its magnetic 
influence, and when it has taken the true direction of 
the ship, which, if of proper shape, it will soon do, tue 
compass is’ registered, hauled aboard, and read. The 
proposition assumes importance from the perpetual 
variation of the magnetic constauts of iron vessels 
at sea; and the resulting: impossibility of perfect 
correction of compasses, In the course of his com- 
munication M. Faye recerds a curious, experiment, 
which is worthy of repetition and study: “ Dissolve in 
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foree, and then deposit it, by a galvano-plastic pro- 
cess, in @ thin film upon a surface of a plate of copper, 
as\is done in coating copper plates with iron, to give 
them greater endurance. This thin coating of iron, 
chemically pure, will possess so strong a coercive 
power that) L have heated a plate thus prepared to the 
melting point of copper without destroying the mag- 
netism: which I bad before givemit.” 

Soot-poors in chimneys are sometimes found to be 
highly dangerous. The suggestion of M. Uriah Clarke, 
of Leicester, if adopted, will obviate in most cases the 
necessity of having such appliances. He says, ‘“‘ The 
present mode of sweeping chimneys from below is 
not satisfactory, because itleaves the lower part of 
what is called the bend always foul. Now it is 
owing to the elasticity of the rod that the brush only 
presses against the upper part of the bend when it 
is swept from below. If follows therefore that it 
should be swept from the top; the elasticity of the 
rod would then cause the brush to impinge on the 
lower portion of the bend and thus make the chimney 
equally clean throughout.” 


ArtiriciaL Ivory.--Both on the Continent and in 
this country, the manufactory of “artificial ivory” 
is conducted on a scale of some magnitude. The pro- 
cess by which the. most successful imitation of natural 
ivory is obtained, appears to consist in. dissolving 
either india-rubber or gutta-percha in chloroform, 
passing chlorine through the solution until it has ac- 
quired a light yellow tint, next washing well with 
alcohol, and adding in a fine powder, either sulphate 
or baryta, sulphate of lime, sulphate of lead, alumina, 
or chalk, in qnantity proportioned to the desired 
density atid tint, kneading well, and finally subjecting 
to heavy pressure. A very tough product, capable of 
taking a very high polish, is. obtainable in this 
way. 





FACETIZ£. 


Tre Emperor of Mexico has ordered a most mag- 
nificent garden to be constructed near the palace, the 
cost of which will be £24,000. This does not look 
like giving up housekeeping.” 

JOHNNY says be always has the headache after 
mince-pies. He thinks he doesn’t eat enough of them, 
and will try not to have the headache, next. Christ- 
mas, 

SERVANTS, at last, seem to have turned the tables 
on masters and mistresses. In the 7imes supplement 
lately a housemaid asking fora place announces that 
“Trish and Scotch families are objected to.” 

ST, VALENTINE’S DAY. 

Chinaman. “I thought you | never 
pork?” 

Israelite. 

Chinaman. 
for breakfast.” 


Tue Rev. Mr. Blunt, at a meeting held in London 
recently, said: “Not long ago a woman had taken 
him in with a piteous story that her husband had not 
hada day's work for six months.” It was true, for 
he was a night watchman. 


indulged in 


“ Vell, I don’t.” 
* But Lsee you areenjoying tender-lines 


A xitrTLe boy running along, stubbed his toe and 
fell on the pavement. “Never mind, my little 
fellow,” said a bystander, “you won’t feel the pain 
to-morrow.” ' “Then,” answered the little boy, “I 
wou't cry to-morrow.” 


A GENTLEMAN who had been the subject of severe 
attack in a newspaper, was asked, “Who do you 
suppose is the author of these articles, and what can 
be the reagon’ of his ‘malice?” “ Malice!” said he, 
“not the least in the world! It is some young fellow 
learning to write.” . 

A Mustcat Turyxry.—The authorities of a prisor 
in Canada advertise as follows :—“Wanted, a respect- 
able man to act as a tarnkey in a county prison. 
One who understands music, can play the organ, and 
sing bass, would be preferred.” 

‘(My dear,” said a ‘lady to a wee child, whose 
hands were filled with painted candles which some 
friend had given it, “those things are not good for 
you to eat.” “ But, mamma,” responded the child, “if 
they are not good to eat, may.I take some for medi- 
cme 

In the Limerick paper an Irish gentleman, whose 
lady had absconded from him, thus cautions the public 
against trusting her:—‘‘My wife has eloped from me 
without rhyme or reason, and | desire. no one to trust 
her on my account, for J am not married to her.” 

A pus.ic dinner in England had dwindled away to 
two guests, an Englishman and a Highland gentle- 
man, who were each trying to prove the superiority of 
their native countries. Of course, at an ateoutert of 
this kind, a Scotchman possesses, from constay prac- 
tice, overwhelming advantages. The Highlander’s 


logic was so good that he beat his opponent on every 

At last, the Englishman put a poser. “You 
will,” he said, “at least admit that England is larger 
in extent than Scotland?” ‘Certainly not,” was the 
confident reply ; “you see, sir, ours is a mountainous, 
yours is:a flat country. Now, if all our hills were 
rolied out flat, we should beat you by Aundreds of 


square miles.” 
PRECEPT v. PRACTICE. 

The Rev. Dr. Channing had a brother a physician, 
and at one time they both lived inthe same town. A 
countryman in search of the divine. knocked at the 
doctor’sdoor. The following dialogue ensued : 

“Does Dr. Channing live here?” 
ps Yes, sir.” 

“Can L see him?” 

“T am he.” 

“Who? you?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You must have altered considerably since I heard 
you preach!” 

“Heard me preach ?” 

“Certainly, Youare the Dr.Channjng that preaches, 
ain't you?” 

“Oh! I see you are mistaken now. It is my 
brother who preaches, I am the Doctor who prac- 
tices!” 

A GENTLEMAN who takes the morning journals, and 
whose atteution is.apt to be-monopolized by them, 
remonstrated one day with his wife for coming down 
to breakfast in eurl-papers, when the lady replied, 
“If you indulge in your papers, I don’t see why I 
shoulda’t enjoy mine.” 

Ar one of our recent Christmas: celebrations, one of 
the wax candles on the Christmas-tree was leaning 
slightly. A little boy, fresh from his geography, 
remarked “that it resembled the Tower of Pisa.” 
“Yes,” said another, “except that one is ® tower in 
Italy, and the other a tower in grease.” 


“Do you believe in the appearance of spirits, 
father ?” asked a rather fast young man of his indul- 
gent sire. “No, Tom, but [ believe in their disap- 
pearance, since [missed my bottle of Bourbon last 
evening,” said the old gentleman, looking hard at 
Tom. But Tom didn’t seem to “take” the hint, 
although it was evident that he had “taken” the 
Bourbon. 


A HOPEFUL SON. 
“Have you been to, see the new steam-engine 2” 


a son asked his father afew days ago. 

“No, I have not,” replied the father. 

“ You had better call and see.it,” the youth con- 
tinued. “Just mention my name to the foreman, and 
he will show you every attentiun.” 


Two scholars, passing ‘by a windmill, stood for 
some time viewing it. The miller, looking out of a 
little wicket, seeing them, asked them what they 
stared at. ‘ Why,” says one of them, “ we are look- 
ing at this thing; what is it?” “Why,” says the 
miller, “don’t you see? Where ate youreyes? It 
is a windmill.” ‘t We crave your mercy, sir,” said the 
scholar; “we took it for a gaol, seeing a thief looking 
out of the window.” 

SIR ROBERT PEEL'S HAT. 

A Welsh baronet and M.P. entered the shop of 
Lock and Lincoln, in St. James’s Street, to purchase 
a hat, The foreman could not find one sufficiently 
large for the baronet’s head, and stated that he only 
knew one person whose head was so large. 

“Who is that person ?” asked the indignant Welsh- 
man. 

The foreman replied : 

“Tt is no other than the great minister, Sir Robert 
Peel.” 

“Oh, oh!” exclaimed Taffy, “you make hats for 
that Radical, do you? . Well, then, it shall never be 
said that you have sold mea hat. I have a horror of 
such men as your great ministers.” 

And the baronet left the shop in dudgeon, much to 
the wonder and astonishment of the hatter.—Captain 
Gronow’s Last Recollections. 

Sensiste Maaistrates.—Mr. Dayman advised 
the S.W. Railway Company to provide smoking car- 
riages for their passengers. Let all Railway Com- 
panies take the hint, and also provide lights for all the 
carriages.— Punch. 

Tue OrperR oF Merrr.—The plucky fellow who 
spent the night in the “casual” shed deserves what 
he immediately got—the bath. When lie passed out 
of the gates in the morning, his thoughts must have 
involuntarily turned to Milton’s “ Paradise Regained.” 
— Punch. 

Eyrorce Resroysrpriiry.—Captain Wake, late of 
H.M.S. Bulldog, was called upon to defend the honour 
of the British flag. He did so, gallantly, skilfully, 
and successfully. But, in doing so, be met with an 
‘accident which nothing but clairvoyanee would have 





enshled him to avoid; he ran aground, and had to 


—_—_— 
blow up his ship. ‘Therefore a court-martial hag aj. 
judged him to be dismissed the ship which no longer 
exists. It is # pity that this part of the sentoncy 
cannot well be inflicted. He was also adjudged to hy 
severely reprimanded. This is as it stould be. Th, 
example thus made will encourage other officers, cir. 
cumstanced as Captain Wake was, ‘to incur responsi- 
bility as readily as he did.— Punch. 

TRITE THOUGHTS. 

It is quite a mistake, with respect to certain hea. 
venly bodies moving in a brilliant eircle, to suppose 
that in. direct. proportion to their “eircumference js 
their power of attraction. 

Is matrimony one of the liberal arts? We ask 
this having in view two young persons who are all in 
all to each other, and whose hands are already united 
as often as they can beconveniently. This sweet 
pair propose in a forthcoming announcement tocouple 
with the polite economy of “no cards” the tender 
denial of “no company.” 

There is something sarcastic and_ significant ip 
those feminine titles whick have been. bestowed on 
woman by man—that gorgeous nonienclator. Matri- 
mony, of course, is her perpetual target, and if a lady 
does not hit it, she continues till Domesday a miss,— 
Punch. 

BURGLARS AND BLACKBIRDS. 

A telegram from Florence actually announces 
that :— 

“The King of Prussia has conferred upon King 
Victor Emmanuel the insignia. of the Order of the 
Black Eagle.” 

What are the insignia of the Order of the Black 
Eagle? The jemmy and centrebit ? Theseareemblems 
that would most truthfally express the nature and 
quality of that rapacious bird. How wonderful is the 
King of Prussia’s effrontery in assuming to enrof the 
King of Italy among the knights of the Black Eagle. 
He might as well pretend to constitute King Honest- 
man one of St. Nichiolas’s clerks. It is to be hoped 
that Victor Emmanuel has had too much respect for 
himself to accept decorations, which, whatever may 
be their shape, are the symbols of plunder and blood- 
shed.— Punch. 


Great Virtue In. AN. “Tp.”—General O'Mahony, 
the ex-head centre, declares that “ if the Senate Fac- 
tion had not tied his hands, he would, before now, 
have had an Irish army on Irish soil, fighting fer 
their independence, and an Irish fleet sweeping Eng- 
lish commerce from the -ocean.”. Suppose we put 
another “if?” _ If General. Mahony had attempted 
anything of the kind, he and his deluded dupes would 
before now have been picking oakum, in Kilmainham 
Gaol, or . supping skilley in Dartmoor Prison.— 
Punch. 


A POSER. 


Mr. Brown. “ That wine, sir, bas been in my cellar 
four-and-twenty years come last Chfistmas! Four— 
and—twenty—years—sir !” 

Mr. Green (desperately anxious to plense). “ Has it 
really, sir? What must it have been when it was 
new ?”— Punch. 

SuHame!—The meanest reason for getting married 
that we ever heard was from a man who said he 
wanted some one to part his baek hair for him.— 
Pinch. 


THe Wioow Marrrep.—A native widow was 
married @ second time at Bombay on the 23rd No- 
vember. The relicts of defunct Hindoos having come 
to the Christian opinion that it is better to marry than 
burn, are setting their faces against Sittee, and are 
looking about for Suttee-ble seconds.— Fun, 


A SPORTIVE QUESTION, 

What is the difference between this paper and Jem 
Mace? 

The one has wit and fun, the other has “fit” and 
won.—Fun. 

A Ratner Witp Borre.—A tunnel through St. 
Gothard between Switzerland and Italy has been pro- 
posed, and a company is being formed to carry out the 
undertaking. Considering that it will be more than 
nine miles in length, we wish them “well through 
it."—Fun, 

LrrerAry Mems,—The author of “ Beauties of 
Tropical Scenery” has added to the latest edition, 
“Lays Nearer Home”—goose eggs, we presume, We 
see announced a book entitled “ How to Get Money 
Quickly, or Thirty Ways of Making a Fortune.” One 
of them*is, we believe, to publish a worthless guide- 
book to vrosperity.— Fun. 


_——— S| 


A Daventer or tHE Recment acep 102.— 
Aletter from Loupoigne, in Belgium, says: “ The 
venérable General Wautior, who, notwithstanding bis 
ninety-five years, went to meet his new sovercig 
Leopold IL, when making his entrance into Brussels, 
would be perliaps surprised it’ he knew that there 
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Bd 
illlives at the village of Viesville, near Gossélies, * 
joer canitinitre of La Tour’s Dragoons, now 102 
years of age. Sheis in the enjoyment of ali her in- 
llectual faculties; takes long walks, and even danced 
hho first quadrille‘at'the séeof Thiméon, a village 
near Viesville, in September last. She is fond of re- 
ting her life of adventure, passed in the midst of 
camps and battles. She was at Fleuris in 1794, and 
during the-battle gave birth to a son. She ouly 
quitted the army after the death.of herihusband; to 
return to her native village.” 





fhOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

A Sitest Poxer.—In the last number of Tue 
Loxpon. ReApER, «a. “silent, coal-scuttle” was re- 
scommended: for invalids; the fireplace will. be. com- 
plete if a.eommon walking-stick or, soft bar of wood 
housed as-a-poker—it mekes-very Hitie noise, either 
ghen Used or when laid down. In meny:sick chem~ 
bers the adwautage of. this.poker has been fully ap- 

jated; anditbis simple article of comfort to invan 
lids cannot be too widely made known. 
ITEMS OF ReONOMY. 

A strip of thick ‘paper Maid over the edges oft earh 
sair, under the, carpet, will preserve « stair carpet 
from wearing ‘through one-third longer than other- 
wise. 

Clan brass. Kettles before using with salt and 
rinegar, to avoid being poisoned by the verdigris. 

Gam dissolved in water:makesa.good 
snd cheap paste, which will keep until it isused up. 

The flavour of common molasses is much 
by boiling and skimming it before using. 

Damp téa-leaves scattered over a carpet before 
pron i a eolours, and give it. a clean, 
fresh look. 

Charcoal and honey, mixed together and used as 

s dentifrice, will whiten the teeth with a few appli- 
cations, 
When you want.a dust-pan, have it made“ order, 
with the handle turning down instead of up, so as to 
rest on the floor and tip the dust-pan at the proper 
angle for receiving the dust. It is a great-conveni- 
ence, a9 you do not have to stoop.and hold it while 
you are sweeping. 

To Remove Greex Coarme on Stoxs-work.— 
One of the simplest. methods of removing the green 
coating from stone-work is to wash it with a. brush 
and soft soap. I have recently removed some stains 
of long standing by this means. If this should not 
answer the purpose, a weak solution of sulphuric 
acid will most probably remove it. I have also seen 
potash used for the same purpose in a very successful, 
mnoer. This, was recommended, | believe, by the 
Camden Society.—S. B. B. 

Maxine Potato Sucar.—Grind the potatoes tos 
pulp; mix thomughly with water, and stir fre- 
quently. After standing six hours, pour off the clear 
water—the sediment is potato-starch,though not quite’ 
pure. One part of this potato-starch is to be boiled 
with four parts of water, one-fiftieth of oil of. vitrol, 
during thirty-six or forty hours, the water which eva- 
porates being replaced. The jelly does not assume 
any consistence; the liquor remains clear, and the 
material used is. found completely converted into 
sugar. By means of chalk the acid is removed, and. 
the solution being evaporated, the sugar i 

Evrscrs of Heat IN THE PRESERVATION OF 
Wine.—Burgundy is much improved by # voyage to 
and from Calcutta. This fact led the author to try 
the effect of warmth on wines at home, and both he 
and M. Pasteur have come. to the conclusion that 
wines may be mueh improved by gently warming 
them, and that sick wines may be cared by the same 
means. M. Pasteur has, in fact, taken out a patent 
for warming wines by placing the bottles in a hot-air 
stove, with the corks tied down, to prevent their 
being forced out by the expansion. The bottles must 
be quite full, and have‘no air in them, and are heated 
to 64 degrees Cent. for half an hour, after which. the: 
cork is untied, driven home, and sealed down. In 
the process’ just described, of course all parasitic 
ferments are destroyed, and the wine keeps well 
after it, 

Greastnc Boots axp Suoxs.—It is a mistaken 
notion that coating the leather thoroughly with grease 
or waterproof Blacking keeps the feet dxy-and warm. 
The feet of every person in health perspire more or 
less—the exhalations from the feet alone usually 
amownt to-several spoonfuls of water daily. If this be 
confined by having the leather saturated with oil, or 
varnish blacking, or by wearing tight india-rubber 
overshoes, the feet-are kept damp and chilly, and the 
moisture tends.te rot the leather. The better way is 
hot to grease boots or shoes atall, except to occasion-~ 
aly put oma slight surface cont of ei! when the feet 
ase hkely te be exponed to much water to shed it.of. 


We have not for several years greased our boots at 
all, except one coat on the bottoms when new, and a 
pair usually gives us over a full year’s wear. We 
keeps light. pair of rubber;sandals, which are only 
worn when walking or standing on wet ground, and 
areremoved on going into the house oroffice. It is a 
decided luxury, as well as promotive’ of health, to 
kéep two pairs of socks in use, and change them the 
latter; part of the day, when those on the feet are 
damped by yerspiration. A. minute's time. spent in 
changirg will add much to one’s comfort:for the rest 
of theday and evening. Remember that it is the 
datypuess from the feet themselves that usually keeps 
the feet cold. It is the confifing of ‘this in the 
leather that. leads to the supposition that rubber 
shoes are injuvious to boots, when kept constantly on 
the feet. The-varnishand waterproof blackings ave 
eae. of far-more injury ‘than benefit to either 
or leather. 





THE LAND FOR ME! 


Ye may’ telbme of homes»'neath a faixer sky, 
Of lands whére-theflowers never die, 

Of unceasing bloom and fragrance fair, 

And of perfame floating on summerait ; 

OL ivy vines that, creepiiig,, grow, 

Roumd:the homes of the lords of long ago ; 

Of castles grim with moss-crowned towers, 

Of monastic life with its quiet hours: 

Bat away fromrthem all) nty heart bounds free, 
And its echo is still, my heme forme! 


Home of my-childhood, home of the free, 

Garden of Li , ever of thee 

Proad shall I be, tho’ afar I may roam, 

Through every foreign clime o'er ocean’s foam 
Proudly I’ look to thy sweet sunny skies, 
Beautiful landscapes, hillocks that rise 

From rich fertile valleys, where, murmuring low, 
Rivers, bright rivers, meandering flow. 

Home of my fathers, land of the-free, 

Warmer than ever my heart beats:for thee ! 


A. G. 











GEMS. 





Reaprxa.—No-entertainment is.so cheapasreading, 
nor‘any pleasure so lasting. 

Some people write and others talk themselves com- 
pletely out. of their reputation. 

It isnot work that kills men—it is worry. It is not 


the revolation that destroys the machinery, but 
friction. 
Do not attach yourself to a cruel man ; sooner or 


later you-will find him as pitiless for yowas he is for 
others. 

Tae Cuttrvation or Tast#.—No matter in what 
form the cultivation of taste may manifest itseli~in 
paintings/and sculptures, in the analysis of scenery, in 
\the gvouping of flowers, in the embellishment of the 
window or the mantel, in the cultivation of criticism, 
and the appreciation of the true and beautiful in art 
generally—refinement of manners, kindliness of feel- 
iogs, and a deeper devotion of religion will be its sure 
attendants. y 
Darunkenness.—It were better fora man to be sub- 
ject to.any vice than to drunkenness; for all other 
vanities and sins are recovered, but the drunkard will 


~|\wever shake off the delight of beastliness; for the 


longer it possesseth a man, tle more be will delight in 
it, and the older he.groweth, the more he shall be 
subject to it; for it dulleth the spirits, and destroyeth 
the:-body as.ivy doth the old tree; or as the worm 
that-engendereth in the kernel of the nut.—Sir Walter 








STATISTICS. 

Surrpinc mw Prayce.—From the last Customs re- 
tums isemed in France, it’ appears that: there were 
imported into that country, in the first eleven months 
of 1865, sea-going ships in wocd fitfor use of the 
value of 2,286,420 francs, and of 8,628 tons measure~ 
ment; 1,114,590 francs and 4,206 tons being from 
|, England, 210,410 franes, and 794 tons from the United 
States, the rest from Belgium, Italy, and other coun- 
‘twies. Of iron ships fitfor nse the import in the same 
period was 7,974,060 franes:in value,.and 9,062 in 

; and ali were fsom England: In the first 
eleven mouths of 1864 the total imports of wooden 
ships was 1,574,630 francs in value, and 5,942 tons ; 
of iron ships 7,876,000 francs in valne, and 8,950 
im tons;: and in the same periodof 1863 the import of 
the former was 893,280 francs, and 3,723 tens, aud of 
the latter 4,959,000 francs and 5,220 tons. It follows 
that the introduction of ships into Prance las become 
an.important branch of trade, And in 1864 and 1863, 
asin 1865, abeut.one half of the wooden ships were 





from-England; of the iron, the greater part -werefremn 
here in 1864, and all. were,from bere in 1863. In 
addition, France received from England, in the eleven 
months of 1865, 4,900 francs worth of boats; in 1864, 
3,500 francs worth; andin 1863, 2,660 franes.. The 
importrof boats from other countries was.in each of the 
three periods somewhat greater. The export: of ves- 
sels from France was not very important in theeleven 
months of 1865: it was of 523,640 franes, and 
1,976 tons; and in the corresponding. periods,of 1864 
and 1863 it was 876,620 ‘francs and 3,306, tons; and 
301,68@ francs and 1,257 tons. 


-_ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dr. Lustuverox, who is ninety-one: years old) is 
about to retire from the Beuch. 

Tr accounts from Baden-Baden tell we that the 
Visitors continue to beas numerous asin July. 

Prince Esrernazy is negotiating «loam of 
1,250,000/. to pay off his debts. His jewels are valwed 
at 320,0002. 

THERE is‘some talk of: connecting a Campo Sante 
with Westminster Abbey, and of removing thither 
the monuments now huddled in Poets’ Corner: 

Tue Egyptian Government las just adopted the 
Fuse of postage-stamps ; they came. into use on the: bat. 
of January. 

From Australia we learm that several large n 8 
have been recently discovered at the Belgian f 
Rash, Donolly. One-of them weighs 206’ ounces. 

Tue honse in which Byron and his mother resided 
in Aberdeen, during a portion of his boyhoudj is 
now used as a printing office, and a Columbian. press 
occupies what was onee tle poet's bed-room. 

Tue Empress of Mexico has purchased at Jerusalem 
whatis said.to be the site of the habitation of the 
Virgin Mary. The Empress intends to erect a 
magnificent-chateau on the spot. 

Earu Russet, since he became Premier, has Jaid 
aside the razor, and allowed his beard to grow. Tiat 
is the reason of his being bearded by deputations, in 
his own office so frequently. 

A FEARFUL storm has burst over the town of 
Talavera de la Reyna in Spain. The hailstones 
were almost all of the weight of an ounce; a. great 
number weighed three ounces:to a quarter of a pownd. 
Many persons have been injured. 

A New Yorx paper says that only two soldiers:of the 
first revolution are now alive—viz., Lemuel Cook, who 
was present at the surrender of Cornwajllis, in 1781, 
and who is 102 years old, and William Hutchings, 
who is 101 years of age. 

Two peerages became extinct. during the year 1965 
—the Viscountcies Maynard and Palmerston. The 
Barony:of Prudhoe (one of the titles. of the Duke of 
Northumberland) also beeame extinct, and the 
Baronies of Percy have fallen into abeyance. 


Tue Legion of Honour hasbeen conferred on the 
Abbé Ollivier, who was born in 1776, ordained’ in 
1789, and does not pretend to any other claim -to-dis- 
tinction than that of having, im the humblest ranig of 
the clergy, diligently said mass for seventy-seven 
years without interruption. 

AN extensive coal-field has just’ been discoverediat 
the foot of Mount Olympus. ‘I'he coal is said*to: be 
well adapted to steam purposes, and is so abundant 
that it can be sold for 8s. 6d. pertom. It is intended 
to establish a depot of the coal at Suez for the mpply 
of the steamers. 


Accorpme to a letter from Brussels, ‘II, 
works most sedulonsly to make himself thoreughiy 
acquainted with the state of affairs. Hois up every 
morning at six ; and in addition to.the regular council 
of Ministers, receives the t parately, im order 
to become acquainted with the details of each depart- 
ment. 

Tus Removat or Tampte Bar.—The sitefor the 
new law courts will extend from the west side ef Be)! 
Yard to St. Clement’s Inn. The whole block | of 
houses will be swept away by the erection of ‘the 
Palace of Justice. It is anticipated that Temple Bar 
will be removed, as the site will reach into Pleet- 
stueet. The noted Shire Lane and Newcastle Court 
will be demolished. 

Tue wonderful dress worn by the Dmpress. of 
Austria en her visit to‘'Hungary is-thus described :— 
“It was magnificent Hungarian costume. A white 
silk skirt, a white lace apron (the apron is full dregs), 
@ black velvet bodice, on which the Hungarian orna- 
mental braiding was in sparkling diamonds, with a 
stomacber whose clasplikewise gleamed. with brilliants. 
On her head was a small Huogerian cap with lace, 
and en her forehead rested a erawn resplendent. with 
diamonds., The -wonderful apparition called forth i 








ali av: cxpraasion.of javinl surprise.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Vernow.—The fall of the Thames between Chertsey and 
Teddington lock is nearly 17} in. in a mile. 

W. W.—Scrap-tin crowded into rat-holes is said to be ef- 
fectual in driving them away. 

S. M.—A boy can be legally apprenticed to a woman, 
“S. M.” must be aware that girls are. Then why not 
boys? 

Nora, twenty-two years of age, would like to correspond 
with a gentleman about twenty-seven or thirty. She is 
fair, of medium height, and would like a tall, dark gentle- 
man. 

Hour, who is tall, fair, and pretty, would be willing to 
receive matrimonial overtures. The gentleman responding 
must be tall, of gentlemanly appearance, and not over 
twenty-two. “ Holly" is nineteen. 

D. H. C.—During the year 1865, 15,886,2847. worth of gold 
and 6,399,223/. worth of silver were imported into Loudon. 
The total import of gold in 1864 amounted to 17,887,2191., 
and of silver to $,951,842/. 

Jvrirer wants: a a wife. He is a widower, in the best 
of heaith and strength, and has a good income. The 
lady need not be very young, but must be possessed of 
some means, and capable of appreciating a loving and in- 
dulgent partner. 

J. E., who is twenty-one years of age, 5 ft. 10in. in height, 
light hair and eyes, rather good looking, in a respectable 
position, and good tempered, would like to correspond with 
@ young lady about the same age, with a view to matri- 
mony. 

Resexau, who is fair, of middle height, of even temper, 
domesticated, and a lover of home, would be glad _ to accept 
® matrimonial offer from a respectable tradesman. Mast 
be a member of the Church of England. A widower about 
forty, without encumbrance, not objected to. 

F. S. A.—The cast-iron bridge at Coalbrookdale was 
erected in 1773, that at Sunderland between 1792 and 1795, 
and that at Southwark between 1809 and 1815. These are 
the oldest examples of the cast-iron arch in existence. 


Avssiz J. and Nexus D. wish to correspond matrimonially 
with two respectable young men about twenty-three years 
of age. They must be steady, affectionate, and fond of home. 
“ Annie J." is fair, light hair and blue eyes. “ Nellie D.” 
has brown hair and hazel eyes. Both are domesticated. 
Age twenty. 

Saran and Nexie wish to correspond with, two young 
gentlemen, with a view to matrimoay; the former being 
seventeen, considered handsome, and has an income of 3001. 
per annum; “Nellie,” a pretty blonde, eighteen years of 
age, and has an income of 3004 a year. Dark gentlemen 
preferred, and cartes to be exchanged. 

L. A. N.—The order of the variation of temperature of 
man within the Tropics is not the same as in England, 
being lowest in the early morning, after the night's rest; 
and not as in England, at night, before going to rest. 

A Youxc Genriemay, considered very good looking, 
twenty-three years of age, and a little over 6 ft. in height, is 
anxious to meet with a young lady desirous of matrimony ; 
a good edacation, well cultivated, musical talent, refined and 
ladylike appearance, and wealth of mind the only requisite. 
A little means would not be objected to. 

Cc. P. B.—A new stove burns better than an old one, be- 
cause it isclean. There are many places where the soot 
eoliects, which retards the draft, for air passes more easily 
oversmooth than rough surfaces. 

Asse Lanp.—Yours is a hard case, though unfortunately 
not an uncommon one. If it be truly stated, you have abun- 
lant reasons for obtaining a divorce. The latter you cannot 
obtain free of expense. You had better, however, consulta 
respectable solicitor. Any magistrate would relieve you from 
the possibility of your husband's touching any means you 
may possess in the future. 

J. W. F.—The inventive ingenuity of the country has 
been directed for many years to plans for warming air for 
dwellings, and we should suppose that some of these would 
be suited to yous purpose. Bones are softened for agricul- 
tural purposes, and made more soluble by immersing them 
in dilute sulphuric acid; but if the acid has been neutra- 
lized by lime, formiag sulphate of lime, it will not act on 
the bones. 

A Newspartr Reaper asks what is the Moniteur he sees 
80 frequently quoted in the daily press. The Moniteuris the 
mame of the leading French newspaper. It was commenced 
as a daily journal at Parisem the 44th November, 1789, 
under the title of Gazette Nationale, ou le Moniteur Universel. 
At first it was simple gazette without any oilicial character, 
but on the 7th Nevise, of the year XIIL, (1799), it was de- 
clared an official organ of the French Government. Since 
b811, it bas dropped the title Gazette Nationale, and retains 
only that of Moniterr Universel. It contains, iy addition to 





news foreign and domestic, literary notices, &c., not only the 
official ordi and da ts of the Government, but 
also such political information as the Government intends to 
be regarded as official. At present it is the literary mouth- 
piece of the inscrutable ruler of France. 

Dow Pepro pz Atcazar, a nobleman by birth, and pos- 
sesssed of an annual income of 8,000/., would be happy to 
correspond with some young lady of pleasing manners and 
of respectable family. Money no object, as his income is 
sufficient for both. ‘The lady must be tall and of good sym- 
metrical figure, and have light hair. Cartes to be exchanged 
as a preliminary. 

W. Y. M—The electricity of the air increases con- 
tinually in proportion as the distance from the earth be- 
comes greater; but at a certain height it become uniformly 
constant. 

D. E. M. Y., having been apprenticed to Mr. Richard S., 
who has retired from business in favour of his son, is with- 
out doubt morally bound to complete the term named in his 
indentures,*with the latter. It augurs indifferently for the 
future of an apprentice who desires to rid_ himself of his 
engagements by a legal quibble. Let “ D. E. M. Y.” serve 
the remainder of his time in all honest manliness. 


Taomas Carrxr.—A little garden plot, for which the 
Grocer's Company gave 38/. in the fifteenth century, was 
sold some years ago to the Bank of England for 2,000/. 
Its present value mey be considered as double that 
amount. 

Aprian.—The new and youngest Cabinet Minister, tho 
Right Hon. G. J, Goschen, whose elevation at so early an age 
as (we believe), thirty-two, has given umbrage to many 
anxious office-seekers, and ishment to all, is to be 
the grandson of a Leipsic publisher. Even the Whigs were 
at length compelled by public opinion to set aside aristo- 
cratic cliquism, and seek fresh and vigorous blood from 
the ranks of the middle classes. 


THE FIRST LEAF OF THE YEAR. 


A leaf peeps through the rugged bark 
That she}tered it in winter's gloom ; 
Its reign begins, and bids the lark 
His sweet and holy song resume ; 
The earth, arrayed in robes of spring, 
Allures the sunbeams from above, 
In whose refulgence birds will sing, 
And carol through the leafy grove. 


Fleet-footed spring will far outstrip 
Cold winter; and with all her grace 
Will hang upon each flower's lip, 
The threaded dew like crystal lace. 
Break forth, and fear not, leaflet fair, 
For wealth of sunny days are thine; 
And with thy charms repay the care 
Of Him who made thee so divine. H.W. 


Grorce.—Copper is fifty times a better conductor of elec- 
tricity than bismuth, but its diamagnetic capacity is nearly uil. 
Antimony is less diamagnetic than bismuth, but it is a better 
conductor. 

SATANELLA Would be happy to correspond and exchange 
cartes, with a view to matrimony, with a respectable trades- 
man about forty years of age, and possessing 2001. per 
annum. “Satanella” is of an amiable, loving disposition, 
age twenty-nine, thoroughly domesticated, and could appre- 
ciate a happy home. (‘Satanella’s ” handwriting is toler- 
able.) 

T. L. O.—In the Lancashire mines the increase of tem- 
perature is one degree for every 51 ft. of perpendicular 
depth; in those of the north of England one degree for 
48 ft.; in Saxony, 77 ft.; Brittany, 47 ft ; Mexico, 36 ft.; and 
in Siberia, 30 ft. 

A Srupent.—The use of chloroform in rendering the 
most terrible surgical operations and the most agonizing of 
sufferings painless, was discovered some twenty years 
since by Dr. Simpson, of Edinburgh. This celebrated 
surgeon was recently, with the distinguished English 
surgeoa, William Fergusson, raised to the baronetcy. 
No medical man has as yet been elevated to the peer- 
age. We see no reason, however, why great surgeons 
should not, like churchmen and lawyers, obtain seats in the 
House of Lords as rewards for their meritorious services. 

Cuances.—Vegetable parchment is made by dipping ordi- 
nary paper, for a few seconds, into sulphuric acid, containing 
one part water to six sulphuric acid, then washing it care- 
fully to remove every trace of acid. The result very closely 
resembles parchment, and is extremely cheap: 

Jvastra and Maraquetra would like to correspond with 
two gentlemen, with a view to marriage. “Juanita” is 
petite, with dark hair and eyes, is twenty-two, amiable, 
musical, and domesticated; has no expectations, but would 
do her best to make a good wife. She would like the gentle. 
man to be tall, fair, and about thirty. “ Maraquetta” is 
middle height, fair, brown hairand grey eyes, is twenty- 
three, cheerful, domesticated, and fond of music. She would 
like the gentleman to be tall, dark, and wéll educated, with 
an income of not less than 2001. perannum. Both live in 
town, aud could arrange a personal interview. 

Wa.tser.—A 3 in. cube of sandstone can be crushed with a 
weight of 8 tons 4cwt lqr. 910. In ald cases sandstone 
gives way suddenly under pressure. Limestone is more than 
three times as strong, and gives way gradually by cracking 
and splintering. Good bricks laid in cement stand about 33 
tons per square foot, equal to a column of such brickwork 
more than 500 ft. high. 

E. G. appeals to our good nature to find her a hus- 
band. The lady describes herself as follows: —The 
daughter of a flourishing tradesman, and in possession of 
1001., with expectations. She is twenty-seven, of medium 
height, good figure, dark hair and eyebrows, blue eyes, good 
teeth, with ladylike and pleasing manners, very domesti- 
cated and affectionate, pa would make a good and affec- 
tionate wife toa loving and kind husband. “£. G.” is not 
particular as to the candidate's complexion, but he must not 
be much older than herself, of good tempen, respectable 
family, and possess an income of at least 150/.; but above 
all, he must not be short. 

A Sow or Neptune begs us to make known his want of a 
wife, Bred a sailor, but afterwards entering the mercantile 
business in Australia, he has lately returned with 120/.a year 
clear. He is not tall, but very well educated, active in body 
and mind, moderately good looking for a man, aged thirty- 
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Frasx.—There is no stone arch in existence of a Breater 
span than 250 ft. The Chester Bri built by Harrison 
has a of 200 ft. That which formerly stoog at 
Trezzo, over the Adda, had an arch of 251 ft. span ; the 
versed sine of the segment slightly exceeding one-third of 
the chord, 

JuriteR—The sign 4to, used in printing, is an abbre. 
viation of the Latin “word quarto, and siguites, therefore, 
that the sheet is printed in four pages; Svo. is an abbrevig. 
tion of the Latin word octavo, and means that the sheet is 
printed in eight pages; 12mo, is also an abbreviation of the 
Latin duodecimo, and signifies that the sheet has twelve 
pages. 

H. M. pg BR. is in sad want of a wife. He is thirty years 
of age, without @ single relation in the world, has trs. 
velled so far and sg much that he to find at lasts 
home, however huffible it may prove. is poor, but in the 
enjoyment of an indifferent salary, which is to be increased 
every year ata fixed rate. In addition, all he has to offer 
to a wife who will take him for better or for worse, and help 
him to fight the battle of life, is at all times @ smiling face 
and a cheerful heart. ‘ 

Communications Rece1vep :-— 

Lutv E. will be happy to hear again from “ Felix.” 
handwriting is good.) " (The 

Epwis Courrenay, who is twenty years of age, and whose 
parents possess a farm in the country, wishes to correspond, 
with a view to matrimony, with “ Helena.” 

Bernagp Firzepmonp, having seen the ap 
and “Alice,” offers Limself to “ Alice.” He 
height, and of dark complexion. 

Darwincton would like to receive @ letter from “ May.” 
He is.5 ft. 3.in. in height, good looking, a tradesman, and in 
® good position. 

. Mason thinks he would make a loving husband, and 
would like to hear from “Loving Constance.” He is 5 ft. 
3 in. im height, dark complexion, black hair and moustache, 
dark eyes, and thinks he could make her happy. 

S. A., a gentleman thirty years of age, in business on 
his own account, tall, considered good looking, would be 
ha Py to exchange caries, with a view to matrimony, with 
“ Helena.” 

R. P. uld have great pleasure in exchanging cartes 
with “ Halgna,” as a preliminary. Is in the medical profes- 
sion, 5ft. 74 in. in height, light complexion, considered good 
looking, and of a respectable family. 

W. Norman would be most happy to correspond, with a 
view to matrimony, with “Alice.” Is twenty-two years of age, 
5 ft. Sin. in height, of light complexion, very steady, and 
good looking, and possesses an annuity of 200/. a year from 
property. ; 

Arrnur and Rapa would like to exchange cartes with 
“ Bessy " and “Lizzie.” ‘They are respectively 5 ft. 6 in. and 
5 ft. 10 in. in height. “ Arthur” is twenty years of age, and 
fair. “Ralph” is twenty-one, and of dark complexion. Both 
are in highly respectable positions. 

Hawry and Dick (both mechanics) wish to correspond 
with * Bessy " and “ Lizzie.” They are brothers. “ Harry” 
is twenty, 5 ft. S$ in. in height, and dark. “ Dick" is twenty- 
five, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, dark, with slight moustache and 
beard. 

R. Jams, who is twenty-four years of ago, 5 ft. 7 in. in 
height, with fair complexion, and of good family, wishes to 
correspond matrimonially with some young lady not under 
eighteen. She must be rather good looking, affectionate and 
domesticated, and of good family. 

P. L. W. is thirty years of age, quite a gentleman in man- 
ners, of good parentage, and considered good looking—sich 
a gentleman as ‘ Helena” is in quest of. Shall be happy to 
exchange cartes before he makes any overtures, if agreeable 
to “ Helena.” 

J. THomas would be extremely gratified to open a matri- 
monial correspondence with “ Lily.” Is considered good 
looking, tweuty-three years of age, 5 ft. 84 in. in height, has 
black hair, light complexion, and blue eyes, is an engineer 
and in very good circumstances, and has au income of LU. 
@ year. 

Veritas would like to find a good looking, affectionate, 
and sensible wife, of good birth, and having property. The 
applicant is thirty-six years of age, above the middle height, 
highly connected, \and considered aristocratic in his bearing 
and manner, He thinks ‘“‘ Helena” rather too young, but 
would be glad to have particulars from her, if so dis- 

osed. 
. Sartre, whois eighteen years of age, rather short, merry, 
good tempered and amiable, possessing good accomplisi- 
ments, very musical, has dark brown hair, hazel eyes, sligit 
figure, fair plexion, idered good looking, would be 
pleased. to correspond with “Nil Desperandum,” and ex- 
change cartes. 

Jessamine, in answer to “ An Old FirstOfficer,” states that 
she is the daughter of a working man, twenty years of age, 
of medium height, slight figure, dark hair and eyes, aud 
possessed of an exceedingly smali mouth. Her education 
consists of a good plain one, being a pupil teacher. Her 
musical abilities are considered good, and her voice 1s 
thought excellent by competent judges. If this description 
suits, she will be glad to hear from “An Old First Oilicer. 
“ Jessamine” very candidly add& that she has neither moucy 
nor expectations, 


1 of “Lily” 
5 ft 6 in. in 
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